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MYSTERIES, OR MIRACLE PLAYS. 


NEITHER the brilliant audiences who 
listen attentively from cushioned 
chairs in the transept of the Crystal 
Palace, whilst four thousand choris- 
ters and five hundred instrumenta- 
lists celebrate, in the loftiest musical 
strains, the greatest event in Christi- 
anity, nor the fashionable spectators 
who laugh at the oddities of Lord 
Dundreary, in the Haymarket Thea- 
tre, are likely to reflect much on the 
times when priests and monks re- 
hearsed in churches before ignorant 
multitudes, and in primitive language, 
portions of Scripture history. Never- 
theless, it is to the Church, and to reli- 
gious ministers, that to a great extent, 
we are indebted for the introduction 
of modern dramatic performances. 
Priests and monks were among the 
first actors. ‘The stage is the child, 
of the altar; but a profligate child, 
running at times into riotous license, 
and eventually casting off all filial 
duty. To endeavour to trace the 
origin of things, or of persons, is not 
always a satisfactory study, and the 
results are often sadly disappointing. 
But in the present instance we will 
take a glimpse at some family re- 
cords, in the belief that a few par- 
ticulars as to the early youth of the 
stage, when it was still reverently 
devoting itself to the services of 
religion, may not be uninstructive. 
The Roman and Greek drama, in 


the early centuries of Christianity, 
had degenerated into infamous or 
cruel exhibitions. Circumstantial 
repetitions of the amorous adven- 
tures of the gods and demi-gods of 
Olympus alternated with gladiatorial 
combats between man and man, or 
sanguinary fights between man and 
wild beast. Later on even these 
gradually ceased. “‘ Per omnes civitates 
cadunt theatra inopia rerum,” said 
Augustin, who had formerly been 
a constant attendant to theatres, 
Poverty, invasion, universal misery, 
the weariness of seeing the same 
scenes continually repeated, the ab- 
sence of men who could produce 
novelties, or embody them if pro- 
duced, were all causes contributing 
to the decay of the art. When the 
middle ages arrived, a few companies 
of strolling mountebanks were all 
that was left of the former genera- 
tions of numerous and clever actors, 
But the love of the drama is inherent 
in mankind of all races and of all 
ages. ‘The desire for the reproduc- 
tion of romantic or miraculous occur- 
rences is irresistible in human nature, 
and pilgrims returning from the 
Holy Land, or other consecrated 
places, amused their religious fancies 
by reciting legends of which Christ 
and the Apostles formed the themes. 
These pilgrims are said to have 
travelled in troops, and stood in the 
25 
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open streets repeating their compo- 
sitions, staff in hand, while their 
chaplets and cloaks, covered with 
shells and images of various colours, 
formed a picturesque exhibition, 
which excited the piety of the citi- 
zens, who occasionally erected a 
stage on some extensive piece of 
ground. These spectacles became 
the amusement of the people, and 
grew in time to be so attractive that 
they constituted one of the principal 
features at the reception of princes 
on their public entries. 

The Church was not slow to per- 
ceive the public taste, and deter- 
mined to guide it to its own views. 
If the people were bent on seeing 
wonderful histories or pageants en- 
acted before them, let at least the 
histories or pageants represent sub- 
jects from the Holy Scriptures, Thus 
the histrionic taste would be grati- 
fied, and at the same time the prin- 
ciples of religion would be incul- 
cated. The Romish ecclesiastics, 
in encouraging this kind of perform- 
ances, especially those relating to 
the Passion of Christ, had a serious 
intention of strengthening the faith 
of the multitude in the doctrines of 
the Church. This is the less sur- 
prising, as the absence of books 
rendered general instruction by other 
means practically impossible. A 
dramatic character was even given 
to the ceremonies of the Roman 
Church from the time of Gregory 
the Great. During the Holy, other- 
wise Passion Week, dialogues were 
chanted during the services, in 
which Christ and the Apostles took 
part. Then gradually appeared, in 
the form of a procession, Adam and 
Eve, carrying the tree of knowledge, 
John and his lamb, Judas and his 
purse, the Devil and the executioner, 
and the patron saint of the place. 
Christmas soon rivalled Easter in 
its solemnities, and several pagan 
festivities and celebrations were 
adopted under somewhat purified 
forms. Fresh ritual representations 
were constantly added, and these 
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became the most interesting portions. 
of Divine worship. 

The clergy were not slow in 
humouring the devout. Zableaux 
vivants were introduced into the 
churches, depicting pictures from 
theOld Testament. ThentheGospels 
furnished the Miracle of Cana, that 
of the Loaves and Fishes, the Last 
Supper, the Resurrection of Lazarus, 
and various parables. ‘The washing 
of the feet is the only reminiscence 
of those ancient practices known to 
the Romish Church in our days, 
To scriptural characters were grafted 
some traces of paganism. Beside 
King David, the prophet Isaiah, and 
Balaam and his ass, stood forth, Virgil 
and the Sibyl. At Christmas, oxen 
and painted asses were affected. 
Then came the shepherds, the Magi, 
Herod, John the Baptist, Hannah 
the prophetess, the angels of Para- 
dise, and Satan and his imps. In 
time, the Church possessed power- 
ful acting companies, with numerous 
supers, and extensive decorations, 
so that the whole sacred drama of 
the Redemption could be rehearsed, 
from the days of Eden to the Resur- 
rection. 

The repetition of these exhibi- 
tions rapidly produced on the popu- 
lar mind an effect not contemplated 
by the clerical playwrights. The 
theatrical instinct was so fostered, 
encouraged, and spread, that spec- 
tacles were sought for their own 
sakes, and not for the sake of the 
religious dogmas they professed to 
embody. ‘The priests unable to 
distinguish between cause and effect 
—but witnessing the delight ex- 
perienced by the devout at this mode 
of receiving spiritual instruction, 
like interprising managers of the 
present day, continued to add new 
attractions and embellishments to 
the already existing displays. Thus 
originated “‘ Miracle Plays, or My- 
steries,” which became so alluring 
that the profane exhibition itself, 
and not its holy objects, gradually 
engaged the attention of the specta- 
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tors and of the clerical histrions 
behind the scenes. 

The difference between the early 
European drama and the early Greek 
drama, will better be appreciated 
when it is considered that in the 
latter a groundwork drawn from 
human events, was elevated by my- 
thological intermixtures; whilst in 
the former a religious basis or founda- 
tion was soon lowered by allusions 
to actual life, and by sketches of 
manners, so as to leave no trace of 
that solemnity which in the begin- 
ning had been intended to charac- 
terise the performance. 

In France, these complete repre- 
sentations date as far back as the 
eleventh century, whilst in Germany 
they may be traced to the twelfth, 
and in England to about the same 
period. In Germany, in one of the 
earliest mysteries personified abstra- 
tions were introduced,such as Pagan- 
ism and Judaism, which discussed 
together their creeds until the Church 
stepped forward, Mercy accompany- 
ing it on the right, and Justice on 
the left, and brought the discussion 
to a sudden end, by reciting a Credo 
ending thus : 


Quisquis est qui credit aliter 
Hunc damnamus 2ternaliter. 


A rule, by the way, which the 
Church has always pursued, and often 
with great success, until the time of 
Pius the Ninth, who has tasked the 
power of belief in mankind to a 
pointbeyond any of his predecessors. 
In France the dialects of the country 
soon began to intermingle with the 
Latin of the litany. Christ spoke 
or chanted in biblical Latin ; but 
he translated into Languedocian 
verse his own speeches. ‘The pro- 
fane characters at once addressed 
the spectators in their vernacular. 
It could not be permitted that Satan 
and the foolish virgins should ex- 
press themselves in the same idioms 
as Christ and the wise virgins. The 
amusing crept in by the side of the 
edifying, and gradually absorbed it 
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and occupied its place. The farcical 
element assumed larger proportions, 
aided by the general coarseness of 
manners, the easy tolerance of the 
clergy, who took their share in public 
amusements, and by Pagan tradi- 
tions, which were not destroyed, but 
only converted to Christianity. In 
the north of France the most patient 
of animals was summoned to high 
honours. The ass had expressed 
pretty freely his opinion to Balaam ; 
he had been ridden by the Virgin 
Mary in her flight from Egypt; he 
had borne on his back Jesus when 
He entered Jerusalem. That meek 
quadruped was all but worshipped. 
In the character of Balaam’s ass, he 
played a most important part in the 
Christmas performances. He was 
led to church, and when Moses, the 
prophets, Virgil and the Sibyl, had 
each chanted his or her prophecies, 
a priest from beneath the prophetic 
animal announced loudly the birth 
of the Messiah. At Sens, on the 14th 
January, four canons introduced into 
the church an ass richly caparisoned, 
bearing a maiden with an infant in 
her arms; whilst the multitude 
shouted: “ Zeta volunt, quicumque 
colunt, asinaria festa,” and a high 
mass was duly celebrated. At Beau- 
vais, the long-eared quadruped was 
conducted to the altar, where he re- 
mained during the ceremony, whilst 
the choir gave forth repeatedly the 
musical response of “ Hee haw, Hee 
haw!” Afterwards the surprised 
ass, who was cudgelled all the year 
round, and who was unaccustomed to 
good treatment, was made to kneel, 
and the crowd sang a mongrel com- 
position, half Latin and half French, 
of which the following verses will 
serve as specimen. 


Amen dicas asine 

Jam satur de gramine 
Amen, amen itera 
Aspernare vetera ; 

Tlez va! hez va! hez va! 


Such was the unsophisticated 


nature of the devout in those days, 
that the people absolutely believed 
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that in performing those ludicrous 
rites, they were really worshipping— 
we will not say the Almighty, of 
whose existence they knew little or 
nothing, but him whom they believed 
His Son: her whom they deemed 
the mother of God. Faith then was 
unquestioned, absolute. ‘The highest 
piety bordered on the grossest im- 
piety. 

When the bishops in time forbade 
these mummeries, the people did 
not cease to celebrate the Feasts of 
Asses until the French parliament 
abolished them altogether. Ponti- 
fical edicts endeavoured to introduce 
more decorum into religious obser- 
vances. Innocent the Third, the 
Council of Treves in 1227, the 
Council of Utrecht in 1294, tried, all 
more or less, in vain to remedy these 
abuses, for the multitude liked the 
comic characters. At the end of 
the thirteenth century, to prevent 
churches from becoming the homes 
of masquerade and farce, it was 
found necessary to banish the drama 
from their precincts. This was the 
first separation between altar and 
stage: the child, becoming too un- 
truly to reside under the paternal roof, 
was sent forth to shift for himself, 
but the family tie was not severed 
for some centuries. 

Gradually mysteries became more 
and more secularised. The dialogue, 
rude and inartificial as it was, was 
spoken in the language of the coun- 
try in which they were performed. 
The part taken by the priests greatly 
diminished, and they only occasion- 
ally acted the highest characters. 
It was the lay confraternities that 
eventually got up and represented 
these miracle plays, which in reality 
were rather disconnected scenes and 
grand pageants than plays in our 
modern sense, 

When the clergy withdrew, vast 
numbers of persons, and sometimes 
entire populations, were enlisted in 
the production of these representa- 
tions. The fittest individuals were 
chosen for the principal personages. 
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Indulgences were granted to the 
pious histrions. They had to swear 
before magistrates that they would 
accurately recite what was set for 
them, and be ready in good time. 
‘The whole people became supernu- 
meraries when the march of the 
Israelites through the wilderness, or 
the entry of Christ into Jerusalem, 
was to be depicted. Soon Passion 
plays became so long that they had 
to be protracted from day to day, 
after lasting from: morning to night. 
Occasionally and exceptionally the 
interior of churches were used to 
delineate paradise, whilst the re- 
mainder of the action took place in 
the outer stage. 

It was in France that scenic effects 
and decorations were first introduced. 
The stage was divided into the three 
sections presumed to compose the 
world. ‘The loftiest portion, heaven 
itself, was adorned with flowers and 
plants and choice carpets, and served 
as the residence of the Godhead, 
the angels, and the saints. Beneath 
came the terrestrial globe, inhabited 
by mere mortals ; whilst in the lower 
regions were consigned the Devil 
and his imps. The Devil was looked 
upon as a noisy roisterer ; and when- 
ever a soul was brought in by him 
to be subjected to eternal broiling, 
it was customary to accompany the 
event by a frantic clash of pans and 
kettles. It is recorded, among other 
singularities, that when Isabella of 

savaria, the youthful bride of Charles 
VI., entered Paris in 1389 by St. 
Denis, she was received by players 
representing the three Persons of 
the Trinity, who waited for her, at- 
tended by a choir of children. When 
the litter of the Queen passed under 
the Paris gate, two little cherubs 
hovered about her royal head, on 
which they deposited a golden coro- 
net studded with precious stones, 
whilst repeating a graceful and flat- 
tering couplet. The arrangements 
in the proscenium continued to be 
for a considerable period of the most 
simple order, The whole strength 
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of the troop was assembled on the 
stage, including the ass and the cock 
of St. Peter. Each actor came for- 
ward when his cue was called. A 
kind of stage-manager would explain 
any obscurity, and give the necessary 
directions. tv the actors, Si/e was 
the signal of silence to the player, 
and si/efe to the audience. It was 
sometimes an angel and sometimes 
St. Augustin who was called upon 
to exercise these functions; and 
doubtless the illustrious African, 
during his episcopate, never had 
dreamt of the duties his shadow 
would one day be called upon to 
fulfil. ‘The costumes of the actors 
were those depicted in religious 
paintings; and souls in hell were 
distinguished by their wearing a 
shirt over their other garments. 
Stage tricks in time came into 
employment: Judas carried under 
his habiliments a black bird and the 
entrails of some animals, so that his 
soul might take its departure in the 
shape of a bird, and his entrails 
might be scattered on the ground, 
according to tradition. When a 
martyr was decapitated, his head 
bumped three times on the ground, 
in honour of the Trinity, and shed 
three different pools of blood. The 
grossest and the minutest details 
were freely represented, and the 
Virgin Mary and the mothers of the 
saints, whose lives were portrayed, 
were placed in a position to require 
the services of an accoucheur before 
the spectators. The extravagancies 
perpetrated were of the most ludi- 
crous nature. When St. Barbara was 
suspended by her heels before a 
stake, she compared herself to a 
croast leg of mutton ready to be cut 
up. Seth, the son of Adam, swore 
by the First Book of Moses and re- 
peated the Paternoster. Solomon, 
the son of David, assured the Queen 
of Sheba, that both King David and 
Esop would bring her fame down to 
posterity ; and after a violent alterca- 
tion with one of his wives, the wisest 
of kings shouted for a tankard of 


beer. In time the farcicai elements 
became those most appreciated by 
the audiences, which, in this respect, 
were singularly hke the more re- 
fined audiences of our day. The 
fool began to be one of the most 
popular personages. He made his 
appearance in the fifteenth century, 
when those biblical characters who 
had until then played the comic 
parts, had become somewhat stale, 
The fool was often allowed to ex- 
temporise his witticisms and plea- 
santries. In some compositions his 
part was simply denoted thus: /i¢ 
stultus loguitur: Cain, Pontius 
pilate, Judas, Caiaphas, formed the 
types of villains, whilst the Foolish 
Virgins and Mary Magdalen were the 
emblems of female perversity and 
misconduct. Mary Magdalen was 
especially a favourite character, and 
she addressed the spectators in ac- 
cents that now even inmates of a 
lock hospital would blush to pro- 
nounce, 

In France the distinction between 
mysteries, moralities, and sotties, 
was gradually clearly defined. Whilst 
mysteries were exclusively devoted 
to the representation of pictures of 
sacred history, moralities were alle- 
gorical or emblematic dramas, and 
sotties merely prolonged farces. A 
rivalry occurring in that country 
between the brethren of the confra- 
ternity of the Passion, who played 
mysteries, and the clerks of the 
Basoche, who affected moralities, the 
government stepped in, and by an 
edict of Parliament separated thence- 
forth the sacred from the profane 
drama. Mysteries, as we have al- 
ready said, were of an inordinate 
length, were disgraced by the most 
glaring absurdities and the most 
immodest improprieties ; were cor- 
rupted with inventions and additions 
of the must ridiculous kind; were 
sullied with impurities and expressed 
in the language of the lowest farce. 
No regular plot or intrigue of any 
kind could be traced therein ; there 
was no connection between the 
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different portions, nor did they con- 
tain the slightest attempt at descrip- 
tion or analysis of character. The 
people having no occupation in those 
days, were never wearied of the 
entertainments ; like children, the 
longer the performance the more 
amusing did they find it. Never- 
theless, pieces of real tragic beauty 
would peep out, here and there, from 
amidst those masses of base material. 
Such were frequently the maternal 
invocations of the Virgin Mary, 
whose tears over the body of her 
Son would touch deeply the specta- 
tors. For she was rather deiineated 
as the unhappy mother, passionately 
giving vent to the despairing cries of 
one who beholds the tortures of her 
Child, than the heavenly being who 
knows the passion to be but a tem- 
porary matter, to be by an 
immediate and glorious Resurrection. 
li 


fi lowed 
The fearful death of 
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also a subject f. i 


rible impreca- 
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}7 English mysteries and 


lling dogma 
moralities 
were of a more serious and solemn 
kind than those represented by the 
French or even the Germans. Whilst 
in France stirring events and violent 
passions were sought for—whilst in 
Germany the drama served already as 
a medium for the discussion of theolo- 
gical questions,—in England ethical 
morals had already the predomi- 
nance. Ina morality of the fourteenth 
century, entitled, “ Everyman,” the 
Father of Heaven complains of 
the corruption of mankind, sum- 
mons Death. and announces the end 
to Everyman. Everyman addresses 
himself to Good Action, who re- 
proaches him with neglect, and leads 
him to her sister, Wisdom. After 
various adventures, he is seized by 
Agony. Strength, Beauty, Ability 
gradually leave him. Good Action 
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only attends him to the end, when 
an angel descends and sings the 
requiem. 

French dramatic compositions 
were even then of a more lively 
nature than ours ; and the following 
sketch of a mystery of about the 
same period, will serve as an illustra- 
tion. It was entitled, “The Knight 
who gave his Wife to the Devil.” 
This unhappy knight had squandered 
his fortune. The Devil undertook 
to enrich him again, if he agreed to 
deliver to him his wife at the expira- 
tion of seven years. The 


p yor 


gentleman at first hesitated ; but in 


accordance with the well-known 
proverb, “Needs must when the Devil 
drives,” he signed the customary legal 
bond, as re juired under those cir- 
cumstances. He was even 
strained to renounce God, w! 
only did after considerable 
ance. ‘Then Satan insiste 
should also i 
which greater impiety he absolutely 
refused to commit. At the end of 
the years the diabolical 
creditor came forward to claim his 
due. The broken-hearted knight 
led his wife to the triumphant father 
of lies. On passing before a church, 
the lady entreated to be at least per- 
mitted to pray at the shrine of the 
Holy Virgin. Whilst the intended 
victim was kneeling, the Virgin 
descended from her pedestal, and 
assuming the appearance of the 
devotee before her, rejoined the 
husband. Satan, who was by no 
means a simpleton, recognised at 
once the Mother of God, and know- 
ing that he could not keep her, re- 
proached the knight in loud accents 
for his deceit. He in his turn was 
quite surprised and taken aback, 
believing that he had fulfilled his 
bargain to the letter, when the Virgin 
revealed herself, tore the obnoxious 
contract to pieces, and sending home 
the married couple rejoicing, she 
dismissed Satan to the infernal 
regions howling. 

There is a singular mystery still 


renounce the 


seven 
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extant in Germany, written by a 
monk in all pious sincerity, on the 
subject of the legend of Pope Joan, 
Frau Jutta, who gives the name to the 
play, leaves England, with her lover, 
to study science in Paris. Whilst 
this young lady is improving her 
mind, we are introduced to a view 
of a dance party in Pandemonium, 
presided over by Lucifer in his throne, 
surrounded by his favourite imps. 
After the diabolical dancers have 
sufficiently amused themselves, 
Lucifer bribes Jutta to become 
affiilated with the powers of dark- 
ness, promising her the highest 
knowledge and the greatest honours 
on earth. Jutta, disguised as a man 
and duly furnished with the diploma 
of doctor, reaches Rome, becomes 
in time prelate, cardinal, and pope. 
Jutta also privately practises witch- 
craft, and astonishes the Romans by 
the wonderful deeds she daily ope- 
rates. 

The action of the piece, which 
commencing on the lower regions, 
has reached the surface of the earth, 
now rises up to Heaven. There Christ 
complains to His Mother of the 
daring innovations, and the infrac- 
tions against the laws of nature per- 
petrated by his new Vicar on earth. 
The Virgin despatches Gabriel, offer- 
ing Jutta the alternatives of dying 
amidst her honours and being 
eternally damned, or of returning to 
the Divine grace by submitting to 
the deepest humiliation. The humi- 
liation is chosen, and when Death 
calls for immediate settlement, the 
sinner addresses a touching appeal 
to Christ, and, moreover, prays the 
Virgin for her intercession. Death 
becoming impatient, the false pope 
is summoned away, and perishes on 
the stage on the point of becoming 
a mother. The guilty soul, on arriv- 
ing amidst hell-fire, is mocked by 
the fiends, who wish to force her to 
renounce God. She refuses, she is 
tortured: she invokes the Virgin 
and the Redeemer, who eventually 
relent, and St. Michael rescues the 
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unhappy creature from the clutches 
of her impish persecutors, and trans- 
ports her to Heaven amidst ineffa- 
ble light. This work appears to be 
conceived in a completely religious 
spirit ; never doubting ; never scoff- 
ing, and merely recording how 
sacrilege was punished by the finger 
of God. 

Miracle plays did not always 
continue so orthodox. Scepticism 
crept in: the elements of burlesque, 
encouraged by the multitude, at- 
tached themselves to these repre- 
sentations, That which had been 
simple and unsophisticated, if not 
wise or profound, became the ve- 
hicle for scurrilous buffoonery and 
gross licentiousness. During the 
reign of Louis XII., whilst the 
French monarch was at variance 
with the Pope, the Servus Servorum 
Dei and the high ecclesiastical au- 
thorities were abused and ridiculed. 
Before the Reformation, a great 
deal of the awe formerly felt for the 
ceremonial of the Church had been 
lost, if not converted into an actual 
spirit of levity and unbelief. The 
Feast of Innocents degenerated into 
the Feast of Fools. The clergy 
were publicly satirised and insulted, 
and the population applauded. 
Several councils — notably, that of 
of Bale, in 1435—-issued vigorous 
edicts against the saturnalia and 
mummeries most in favour, with, 
however, little success, until the 
period of the Reformation. 

The spirit of religious criticism, 
with its offspring the Reformation, 
and the renaissance, which opened 
to the astonished gaze of the fit 
teenth century a whole world of for- 
gotten literary and plastic beauties, 
caused the disappearance of the 
Mystery or Miracle Play of the 
middle ages. Religious feeling, on 
becoming purified, was shocked at 
the representations in which the 
most venerated objects of religion 
were so abased and degraded. The 
unartistic Mystery hid its diminished 
head before the resurrection of the 
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Greek drama and Roman comedy. 
The Brethren of the Passion, in 
Paris, inaugurated, in 1548, the first 
modern theatre ; but they were pro- 
hibited from performing mysteries, 
and only allowed to represent secu- 
lar plays. The “ Farce de l’Avocat 
Pathelin ” was the earliest compo- 
sition of the kind recorded. Accord- 
ing as Protestantism triumphed, so 
the entertainments of the Middle 
Ages disappeared. ‘The characters 
in the Mysteries were considered 
too sacred to Le exposed any longer 
to the profane gaze. ‘The Redemp- 
tion was seen in a new and higher 
light, far too serious to form the 
subject of popular revels. The 
chiefs of the Reformation, however, 
were by no means opposed to the 
dramatic art. Luther admired it. 
Calvin, in 1546, contributed to 
bringing before the public a Mo- 
rality. The Moralities and allego- 
rical plays that came into vogue 
greatly conduced to the conversion 
of the multitude to the new faith, 
by the exposition and satire of the 
abuses that had crept into the old 
faith. The sale of indulgences and 
dispensations was a favourite topic 
of ridicule. The parable of the 
Prodigal Son furnished to a monk 
of Riga the theme for a drama, 
wherein the dogma of salvation by 
faith was propounded in contra- 
distinction to salvation by works. In 
England, Scotland, Germany, and 
even France, the Romish Church 
was combated on the stage ; and an 
allegorical drama, bearing strongly 
on the same subject, is said to have 
been witnessed by Francis I. and 
his court. The French king did 
not love Protestants—but neither 
did he love monks ; so it is possible 
that he may have patronised the 
exhibition. But the Catholic party 
was by no means inactive, and for 
a time religious controversy was car- 
ried on in the theatres. 

The Reformation was attributed 
by its enemies to the partiality of 
certain ecclesiastics for the fair sex ; 
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and Henry VIII. of England, when 
still Defender of the Faith, shook 
his fat sides with laughter over a 
piece where the supposed weakness 
of the Reformers was keenly cen- 
sured. 

Some of the last mysteries, writ- 
ten in German, are the production 
of Hans Sachs, the poet-shoemaker 
of Nuremburg. Though a Lutheran, 
he still possessed the simple faith of 
the Middle Ages ; and in his works, 
through masses of nonsense, of his- 
torical blunders, of infractions of 
good taste, there breathes a quaint 
and fresh spirit of poetry that can 
best be appreciated when seen 
through the framework of a medizval 
city, with its gothic churches, its 
pointed gables, its narrow, tortuous 
streets, its interminable, sloping 
roofs, its tall, sharp houses, with 
their carved oak panels and small, 
hexagonal window-panes. Hans 
Sachs is only truly at home in such 
a place, where absurdity ceases to 
be ludicrous, and impossibility ap- 
pears the simplest every-day occur- 
rence. The Thirty-Years’ War even- 
tually gave the finishing stroke to 
the sacred drama, which was already 
rapidly declining in Germany ; and 
when that country commenced to 
revive from the destructive calami- 
ties of that frightful period, other 
ideas had been developed, and the 
histrionic art followed entirely new 
grooves. 

Mysteries had a longer existence 
in countries where faith reigned un- 
divided, and where no theological 
discussion cast doubts on the na- 
tional belief. Lope de Vega and 
Calderon de la Barca carried in 
Spain the Autos Sacramentales to 
a greater artistic height than mi- 
racle plays had ever attained in 
other lands. Those great writers 
introduced into their compositions 
many scholasticisms, and did much 
to popularise the belief in the Imma- 
late Conception, a dogma greatly 
combated in those days. The life 
of saints furnished them with num- 
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berless subjects. Lope de Vega 
produced, it is stated, four hundred 
Autos, and Calderon de la Barca, 
less prolific, is credited with one 
hundred. The former is more na- 
tural and facile; the latter more 
elevated and refined. With both 
the intensest faith in Catholicism 
inspires their genius: Let us repeat 
an instance. In the Amo entitled 
“St. Julian,” or “ El Animal Profeta,” 
we are told how the future saint 
slays, while hunting, a’ deer, which, 
before dying, tells him with human 
voice that he will one day murder 
his father and mother. To avoid 
his doom, the fated parricide flees 
from his country, and weds a daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Ferrara, whom he 
had saved from a band of brigands. 
A brother of the Duke, irritated at 
this marriage, challenges the bride- 
groom. Whilst on the verge of set- 
tling the quarrel at the point of the 
sword, the unhappy hero is informed 
that his newly-made wife was pre- 
paring to receive a lover during his 
absence. Frantic with jealousy, he 
rushes home, and finds a male and 
female form occupying his couch. 
Without losing time in making any 
superfluous inquiry, he transfixes 
them with his sword. To his sur- 
prise and consternation his bride 
then enters the chamber, and staring 
he asks for an explanation. “ Your 
parents,” is the reply, “ arrived un- 
expectedly, and. I placed our apart- 
ment at their disposal, there being 
no other ready.” The prediction 
had been accomplished. Julian re- 
turns to the ground, runs through 
his adversary, and hutries to Rome 
with his wife to seek dispensation 
from the Holy Father. The young 
couple are ordered to Calabria, to 
found an hospital. There they dis- 
cover the fiend disguised as a para- 
lytic, who endeavours to persuade 
Julian that his sins cannot be re- 
mitted, his parents having perished 
without absolution. The aged pair 
are even exhibited surrounded by 
hell-fire. Julian’s faith wavers ; but 
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the Lord appears to him, promises 
to release his father and mother from 
purgatory, which he does there and 
then, for their souls gradually rise 
heavenward, and Julian consecrates 
the rest of his days to works of mercy. 
The dramatic element seems to be 
vigorously treated in this mystery, 
but Catholic dogma forms the main 
interest. The all-devouring flames 
of the infernal regions play an im- 
portant part in Spanish religious 
dramas. ‘The subject of ‘‘ Don Juan” 
also originates from Spain. ‘Tirso 
de Molina, a contemporary of Lope 
de Vega, first brought before the 
public the “ Adventures of Don Juan 
Tenorio,” under the name of “ El 
Ateista Fulminado.” 

Whilst the Lutheran Hans Sachs 
placed the Catholic creed in the lips 
of Cain, Lopez de Vega attacked fu- 
riously the Reformation. Calderon 
de la Barca, who had sailed with the 
invincible Armada, also hated En- 
gland and the Reformation, and his 
play of “El Cismade Inglatierra” 
stigmatises the birth of Elizabeth as 
much as Shakespeare’s “ Henry the. 
Eighth” glorifies it. However, even 
in Spain, mysteries were eventually 
abandoned. Cervantes ridicules 
them ; at the death of Calderon, in 
1681, they had nearly disappeared ; 
and the advent of a French prince, 
in 1700, placed them altogether out 
of sight. 

It is incredible how difficult it is 
to root out ancient forms, prejudices, 
and observances among the ignorant 
crowd; and some sort of religious 
representations were performed in 
country villages long after they had 
been banished from courts and cities. 
During the eighteenth century the 
religious authorities and the police 
were agreed in proscribing Passion 
plays. The enlightened classes could 
see naught either edifying or enter- 
taining in them, and the peasants 
were neeessarily compelled to sub- 
mit to the interdiction of these dis- 
plays. The Bavarian village of Ober 
Ammergan, which had been one of 
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the last refuges of the religious 
drama, suffered much at its prohibi- 
tion. As is well known, a vow had 
been made in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, on the occasion of some pesti- 
lence, to repeat the Passion play 
every ten years. A deputation several 
times proceeded to Munich to have 
their much-valued privilege restored ; 
and Maximilian, at the request of 
the late King Louis, who was of a 
somewhat romantic disposition, con- 
sented. The celebration has in- 
creased in importance every time it 
has occurred, and from every part 
of Germany and Europe travellers 
flock to see it. We need not dilate 
here on details that have been de- 
scribed at length recently by corre- 
spondents of the press. The village 
becomes a caravanserai: all the in- 
habitants are transformed into actors. 
Balconies of houses form the boxes, 
the pit extends indefinitely, and the 
Stage is erected in the open air, with 
the mountains for a background. If 
it rains, the audience becomes wet, 


as in the day theatres in Italy. Some 
of the original scenes of the Passion 
play have been suppressed, espe- 
cially where Death and the Devil 
appeared, and an orchestra has been 


introduced. The whole history of 
the Passion is represented, com- 
mencing from the expulsion of the 
merchants from the Temple. ‘The 
Flagellation takes place behind the 
scenes, as also the Crucifixion itself ; 
but the curtain rises so as to render 
the latter visible to the spectators. 
The descent from the Cross is said 
to be one of the most vivid scenes, 
when the actor who performs the 
principal character is brought down 
quite exhausted with the efforts re- 
quired by him to maintain his posi- 
tion. Angels clad in white watch 
over the tombstone, and the Resur- 
rection is seen amidst clouds of in- 
cense, and whilst the Roman soldiers 
abandon themselves to flight. 

This representation has been de- 
scribed by eye-witnesses as possess- 
ing great merit, and as being highly 
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effective. Even trained and artistic 
eyes, like those of the well-known 
German actor, Herr Devrient, have 
given enthusiastic bursts of praise to 
the peasant actors. Family tradi- 
tions have no doubt helped to main- 
tain a general efficiency. Some parts 
are inherited from father to son; 
others are given to the fittest indivi- 
duals. The Judas of 1860 had re- 
ceived from his father a carrotty 
beard, a probably much-prized legacy 
on this occasion, ‘The Christ of the 
day also was not greatly unequal to 
his character. This year the play 
has been repeated an unusual number 
of times. ‘The number of strangers 
has exceeded that of any former 
gathering ; and though the chief per- 
formers appear to have imparted a 
solemn awe to the exhibition, it is 
difficult that, by its frequent reitera- 
tion before crowds of idlers and 
curious, it should not degenerate 
into the ribald display of an ancient 
miracle play. The actors evidently 
seek to atone for their ignorance of 
the dramatic art by the grouping of 
their personages, and by the skill 
with which their éab/eaux are framed. 
The costumes are in conformity with 
those depicted in old paintings. 
The attitudes are as venerable as 
those of the antique figures; and 
often these angular personages im- 
press the audience with the belief 
that they have just walked from the 
midst of old canvas frames. There 
are, however, some incongruities. 
In 1840, the orchestra wore black 
coats and white pantaloons, Cor- 
respondents of the press complained 
loudly. ‘en years later, the musi- 
cians, to please them, played the 
accompaniments with the uniform of 
the landwehr. 

The earlier mysteries known in 
this country were written in French, 
that being the language of the law- 
courts, as well as of the upper ten 
thousand of the day. None of the 
MSS. of the miracle plays that were 
performed during the first two or 
three centuries appear to have de- 
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scended to us, but some of the most 
primitive that we can find in English 
bear internal evidence of having been 
translated, or at least “ adapted” 
from the French, a process, by the 
way, ever favourite with our play- 
wrights. ‘The religious drama be- 
came regularly established in Lon- 
don about 1180. William Fitz- 
Stephen, in the introduction to the 
life of Archbishop Becket, written 
at that period, says that in London, 
in lieu of the theatrical spectacles of 
the Romans, there existed a holier 
description of plays, in the represen- 
tations of the miracles worked by 
holy confessors, or the sufferings 
wherein the martyrs had displayed 
their constancy. At the commence- 
ment of the reign of Edward IIL, 
the French and English idioms ap- 
pear to have existed together, the 
higher orders and clergy conversing 
in “the former, whilst the peop le used 
the latter tongue. Children of the 
gentry were taught French at school 


as their mother language, and even 


burgesses and citizens were anxious 
to imitate in this respect their supe- 
riors, sO as to assume higher rank in 
society. The oldest extant specimen 
of a mystery in English is in the 
British Museum, among the Harleian 
MSS., and certainly ds ites from that 
period. It forms one of a series, 
and is founded on the 16th chapter 
of the apocryphal Gospel of Nico- 
demus, and relates to the descent of 
Christ into hell, to release thence, 
Adam, Eve, John the Baptist, and 
the prophets. Besides several single 
pieces, several series of miracle plays 
are preserved in the country. ‘These 
are:—1. The Townley Collection, 
supposed to have been written about 
the time of Henry VI. “ Ludus 
Coventriz,” a volume of plays, 
said to have been represented at 
Coventry on religious festivals, and 
at least as old as Henry VII. 
3. The Chester Whitsun plays, of 
which there are two in the British 
Museum, one dated 1600, the other 
1607. 
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The subjects of these mysteries 
are very similar to those represented 
on the Continent, and the titles of 
afew selected at random will give 
an idea of their groundwork :—“ The 
Creation,” ‘The Fall of Man,” 
“Noah’s Flood,” “The Genealogy 
of Christ,” “ Mary in the Temple,” 
““Mary’s Petrothment,” “ Joseph’s 
Return,” “ Adoration of the Magi,” 
“Christ Disputing in the Temple,” 
“The Baptism of Christ,” “ Laza- 
rus,” ‘ Mary Magdalen,” “ Christ 
Betrayed,” “The Trial of Christ,” 
“The Crucifixion,” “The Resur- 
rection,” ‘The Ascension,” ‘“ The 
Descent of the Holy Ghost.” 

The seasons in England for ex- 
hibiting the grand scriptural plays 
were principally Whitsuntide and 
Christmas. ‘The getting up and 
acting of tlicse in the country cities 
devolved in the latter periods upon 
the trading companions ; each guild 
a a _ n _ the per- 
formance, and sustaining a share of 
the expense. 

According to 
Chester C 


> 


the Coventry and 
hronicles, the cl did 
not appear to bear any part in ‘these 
representations which were solely 
managed by laymen. In London, 
parish clerks seemed to be the 
moving such matters ; 
municipal guilds keeping aloof from 
them. Scaffolds or were 
erected for the performance ; some- 
times on wheels for the facility of 
their removal from one quarter to 
the other, and frequently two or 
three stages, or even more were 
required, the actors stepping from 
the one tothe other according to the 
requirements of the action. The 
scenery “was of the rudest descrip- 
tion, but some rough contrivances 
were employed. In one play, Cain 
was exhibited ploughing with a team 
of horses. In another, the interior 
of a peasant’s cottage was shown, in 
which the cottager's wife is supposed 
to have been recently delivered of a 
child. 
The course followed by Mysteries 


ergy 


spirits in 


stages 
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in England, was very similar to that 
they had pursued in the rest of 
Europe. Originally established by 
the clergy to impress vividly on 
the minds of the people those 
fundamental points of Scripture 
history which the festivals of the 
Church were intended to celebrate, 
or to strengthen and maintain the 
people’s devotion to the patron 
saint of the locality, by setting 
before them, on his féte-day, a lively 
exhibition of his most remarkable 
sayings, doings, and sufferings, they 
became mere displays of gaudy pa- 
geantry, or farcical incidents got 
up to amuse the multitude. Mi- 
racle plays were gradually turned 
out of monastery and cathedral, 
and established themselves, instead, 
in market places, as they had done 
elsewhere. Sacerdotal histrions, un- 
able to control the dramatic pas- 
sion they had awakened, withdrew 
more in sorrow than in anger, and 
lay associations took their places. 
But it was not much before the 
Reformation that the connexion 
between altar and stage was severed. 

Mysteries continued to be acted 
at Chester until 1577, at Coventry 
until 1591, at Newcastle until 1598, 
at Lancaster and Preston until the 
reign of James the 1st. When 
abstract impersonations — such as 
Truth, Justice, Peace, Mercy—were 
introduced as poetical embellish- 
ments, they cast the scriptural per- 
sonages quite into the background. 
Thus in time that which at first had 
been designed as a mere ornament 
to sacred dramas, became a new 
species of play unconnected with 
history. This was called a “ moral,” 
or “ moral play,” the object being to 
illustrate some ethical precept. This 
kind of representation flourished 
under the Tudors, and was in its 
highest perfection in the reign of 
Henry the Seventh. Theatrical com- 
panies in those days consisted of 
four or five individuals, who by 
doubling their parts, and by securing 
the services of supernumeraries, were 
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enabled to perform the pieces then 
in vogue. In moral plays, besides 
allegorical characters, there were two 
standing characters, the Devil and 
the Vice. The Devil was no doubt 
introduced into moral plays from the 
miracle plays, where he had been 
one of the most amusing personages, 
so that his presence could not be 
dispensed from the new pieces. 

Our moral plays were certainly 
not so lively and interesting as the 
French moralities. The Devil ap- 
peared to be a sort of low-comedy 
part, and it was his business to raise 
a laugh among the groundlings. He 
was rendered grotesquely hideous. 
His exterior was shaggy and hairy, 
and in one piece he is mistaken for 
a dancing bear. He seems to have 
been decorated with a bottle nose, 
and to have disported a tail. His or- 
dinary exclamation was “ Ho! ho!” 
and on all occasions he was given to 
roaring and shouting, especially 
when his companion, the Vice, in- 
dulged in his favourite pastime of 
seizing him by his caudal appen- 
dage, and belabouring him with a 
cudgel. The Vice himself was by 
no means a pattern of virtue, and 
was, in fact, so named from being the 
emblem of wickedness. He was 
not introduced into miracle plays 
until the reign of Mary, when in 
“The Life and Repentance of Mary 
Magdalene,” which appeared in 
1567, he is found performing the 
part of the lover, under the name of 
Infidelity ; in which character he 
assumes various disguises, and re- 
commends to her “not to make two 
hells instead of one,” but to live 
merrily in this world, since she is 
sure to be damned in the next. In 
Shakespere and Ben Jonson, we 
find him spoken of as Iniquity, 
though generally the Vice and 
Iniquity were distinct personages. 
Ip moral plays, as in miracle plays, 
the comic were made to predominate 
more and more over the serious 
elements ; and the Vice became a 
continuous vehicle of grosser *nd 
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more thorough buffoonery than the 
Devil himself. Thus it was that he 
came to be completely confounded 
with the fool, and he frequently was 
attired in the fool’s parti-colored 
habit, wearing his wooden dagger. 
The Devil commonly revenged him- 
self for the Vice’s cudgellings by 
carrying him to hell on his back. 

One of the most singular of these 
moral plays was acted in 1580, at a 
theatre in Shoreditch. It was en- 
titled the “ Play of Plays,” and con- 
tained a defence of dramatic exhi- 
bitions, which had been attacked in 
a pamphlet. Some fragments are 
also extant of a curious production 
of this nature, which deserves notice 
as the only one that can be traced 
of an openly and entirely political 
object. It is supposed to have 
been suppressed after the first per- 
formance, for it was not good to 
preach about good government in 
those days. There are twelve closely- 
printed quarto pages of it in the 
Duke of Devonshire’s collection, 
apparently dated 1566. 
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The performance of moral plays 
was not wholly discontinued until 
the end of Elizabeth’s reign, and 
one of the last dramatic representa- 
tions of this kind she witnessed was, 
“The Contention between Libe- 
rality and Prodigality,” played in the 
forty-third year of her reign, A 
personal interest had been attempted 
to be imparted to symbolical or 
allegorical embodiments of abstract 
qualities, and, gradually, advances 
more and more decided were suc- 
cessively made towards individual 
character, and towards the represen- 
tation of actual life. Hence, the 
later moral plays exhibit a strange 
mixture of individual character with 
allegorical impersonations, forming 
thus an incongruous but necessary 
step in the progress towards the 
dramas of human passions and man- 
ners. As enlightenment advanced, 
pageantry, religious wonders, alle- 
gorical characters, and Devils, no 
longer inspired interest, and Myste- 
ries and Moral Plays were succeeded 
by the Modern Drama, 

J. z, 
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EARLSCOURT; OR, SOWING THE WIND AND REAPING 
THE WHIRLWIND. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE CURSE OF THE CLAVERINGS.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THE months that followed Violet’s 
death were so full of suffering that 
I will not attempt to dwell upon 
them. I had been so inured to 
suffering that I almost wondered 
myself that the anguish of that time 
should seem so unbearable. I felt 
terrified at times at my own state of 
mind. ‘The frantic grief with which 
I mourned my sweet child seemed 
almost to threaten my reason. I 
went back to Earlscourt, and I re- 
mained there alone—so hopeless, 
so miserable, that Maud Courtenaye 
has told me since, that when she 
first insisted peremptorily on invad- 
ing the seclusion in which I had re- 
fused even to see her, she trembled 
for my reason ; she felt that human 
nature could scarcely withstand such 
agony. Maud did not know then 
how impossible it seemed to me 
that there could be any comfort for 
me in my bitter sorrow. She did 
not know then the dark cloud that 
guilt had hung between me and 
Heaven. 

After a time, a strange apathy 
and indifference to everything suc- 
ceeded my wild grief. I reproached 
myself bitterly, at a later period, 
that my grief for the one child 
seemed to make me appear almost 
indifferent, for the time, to the other. 
I never loved Lionel less. But I 
had a bitter, and perhaps an unjust 
feeling, that I was alone in my 
grief ; that Violet’s death was to 
others a passing sorrow, to me a 
life-long agony. 

Lionel came to me at first, and I 
believe now, that if I had opened 


my heart and welcomed him, he 
would have clung to me, he would 
have comforted me. But I turned 
from him. In my bitter grief I 
turned from him as from all the 
world ; and he—poor boy! he had 
been repelled by his father; and 
now, chilled by his mother, what 
remained to him of home? I must 
indeed have been maddened by 
grief when I turned from my son— 
and I know that I did turn from 
him. I know that I wished to be 
alone. I know that I felt as if no 
sorrow could equal my sorrow,—as 
if any lesser grief than mine insulted 
my child’s memory ; and I turned 
away from my young son to a miser- 
able solitude. 

The closing events of my life’s 
history hurried on each other with 
fearful rapidity after that first crush- 
ing blow. I shall only pass hastily 
over the outlines of the terrible 
story. 

If Hubert mourned his child, he 
did not show any outward sign of 
such mourning. I had been so long 
accustomed to suffer alone that I 
never thought of looking to him 
either for comfort or sympathy ; and 
he offered me neither. He made 
no objections to my leaving London 
at once, but he never proposed ac- 
companying me; and it was, per- 
haps, the natural result of the utter 
deterioration of my husband’s cha- 
racter, that I learnt afterwards that, 
from the day that I left London, he 
gave himself up more hopelessly, 
more determinedly than he had ever 
done before to the odious vice of 
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gambling. Alas! poor Hubert! 
the loving husband of my bright 
youth, it had come to this,—that 
any remnant of natural or sacred 
feeling that could still be excited in 
his breast must be drowned in the 
haunts of vice. If he mourned his 
child, the only consolation he could 
seek was forgetfulness; and he 
sought it in sinking deeper and 
deeper into the abyss of sin and 
ruin. 

When he returned to Earlscourt, 
in the course of the autumn, he 
was so changed—so utterly changed 
—in these few months, that one 
might almost have doubted his iden- 
tity. Constant excitement and ha- 
bitual excess had done their work. 
He was a prematurely aged man ; 
and the habits of excess to which I 
knew that he had, to a certain ex- 
tent, yielded on previous occasions, 
had now increased to such a degree, 
that I knew well, when I saw him, 
that his very life must be endan- 
gered by it. 

I declined receiving guests, and 
those who soon followed Hubert 
from London were such as he could 
scarcely have wished or expected 
me to receive. We lived apart in 
our stately home. Frequently, 
Many days passed without our 
meeting. I knew that day and 
night alike presented disgraceful 
scenes of dissipation in my home. 
I should have been compelled to 
seclude myself in my own apart- 
ments, to avoid my husband’s asso- 
ciates, even had I not determined 
to allow nothing to call me from the 
indulgence of my ceaseless, change- 
less sorrow. 

I was suddenly and _ painfully 
aroused from the silence and mono- 
tony of my existence. I have men- 
tioned before that I had ascertained 
accidentally, during the previous 
year, that Hubert’s pecuniary affairs 
were considerably involved, and 
that he had burdened the estate with 
a heavy mortgage. During the Oc- 
tober of this year, I learnt that a 
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second and still heavier mortgage 
had succeeded the first, and also 
that my husband had actually sold 
some valuable but outlying portions 
of the property. My informant on 
this occasion was the family man of 
business,—an old man, who had 
watched the interests of the Darcy 
family during too many years to be 
able to look with indifference on the 
ruin and disgrace that seemed too 
surely to be threatening them now, 

I know not whether Mr. Morris 
would otherwise have thought of 
addressing me on the subject, but 
he came to Earlscourt on business ; 
and although he had written to 
make the appointment, he found 
that Hubert was absent. He had 
left home for several days with some 
of his discreditable associates, and 
Mr. Morris was unable to await his 
return. He requested an interview 
with me. He was a kindly old 
man, and his few words of sympathy 
in the formal note in which he made 
his request, whilst he regretted in- 
truding on my deep sorrow, melted 
my frozen heart, and I agreed to re- 
ceive him. 

He broke his tidings to me gently, 
and with the tenderness of a father ; 
but he did not think it well to con- 
ceal the real truth from me. Hu- 
bert’s debts and difficulties already 
endangered Earlscourt. A few more 
months of the same life that he had 
recently led, and there would be no 
inheritance left for Lionel. | think 
that it distressed the old man to see 
the apathy with which I listened to 
him at first. He thought that grief 
had deadened my feelings. Perhaps 
he was right. At an earlier period 
of my life I should have struggled to 
keep up appearances to Mr. Morris 
or to any other comparative stran- 
ger. I felt utterly indifferent now 
as to concealing or betraying the 
domestic misery of my home. 

“You must have known for years, 
Mr. Morris,” I said, “that I am a 
mere cipher at Earlscourt. I can do 
nothing.” 
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“ But you are a mother, my dear 
Lady Darcy,” the good old man 
replied ; “ you will not see your son’s 
inheritance lost without making an 
effort to save it. Who else can so 
well attempt to influence Sir Hubert, 
now that his affairs are in such a 
state that ‘otal ruin must be the 
speedy result ni some strenuous 
eficrt be not made to check him in 
his p.esent course ?” 

“You have not seen Sir hubert 
lately,” I replied ; and I was painfully 
conscious of a dull indifference to 
the shame of my disclosure, even as 
I spoke. “You kncw him as a 
gamester, but the vice of inte-per- 
ance has of late gained such ascenc- 
ancy over him, that I doubt his 
power to understand remonstrance 
from any one; still more do I doubt 
his power to profit by any advice. 
He is in the hands of a set of men 
who encourage him, and doubtless 
pillage him also. Mr. Morris, the 
case is hopeless.” 

“T know the sad state of things 
here,” he answered sorrowfully, 
** and the consequent destruction of 
your domestic happiness. But, Lady 
Darcy, believe an old man who has 
your interest, and that of your son, 
deeply atheart. No case is utterly 
hopeless; and if anything is to be 


LIONEL came at once. He was, of 
course, ignorant of the state of things 
at Earlscourt now ; and it was my 
first painful task, after his arrival, to 
make him understand that his home 
was no longer a fit home for him, 
and that whilst he remained at Earls- 
court, it was more desirable that he 
should share my seclusion than that 
he should mix with his father’s 
guests. Too soon the truth of this 
became apparent to Lionel. Too 


soon the scenes which disgraced his 


home brought the blush of shame to 
his cheek, and I saw that he believed 
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done to save a wreck of Earlscourt, 
it must be done at once.” 

I listened to him as he explained 
some business details to me. I 
promised that I would endeavour to 
speak to my husband, however use- 
less I felt such an effort would be ; 
and after Mr. Morris had left me, 
as I sat alone brooding over his com- 
munication, I seemed to be, at last, 
effectually roused from the dull 
apathy that had for so long rendered 
me careless of everything around 
me, and an intense longing to see 
my son suddenly succeeded the 
unnatural indifference with which I 
had lately lived on, little heeding 
=v separation from him. I wrote to 
Lionel, and I entreated him to come 
tome. { told him that I had been 
too miserable to wish to bring him 
to my side sooner, but that I now 
longed for the comfort or nis pre- 
sence. My heart yearned to my first- 
born, as I thought of the trial that 
too probably awaited him, and as I 
anxiously looked for his reply to my 
letter, I marvelled how I could have 
existed during so many months with- 
out seeing him. Truly my grief had 
hitherto deadened my feelings. Were 
they only to awaken now to new and 
keener anguish ? 





that I had submitted with pain to 
a long separation from him, rather 
than betray the state of matters at 
home to our child. I did not con- 
tradict this impression. I welcomed 
too thankfully the love and tender 
care to which I had been so long a 
stranger ; and as I noted the com- 
passion which mingled with Llonel’s 
loving care for me, I felt that he 
would find ample reason and excuse 
for anything that might have pained 
him in my apparent indifference ; 
he saw that his mother’s lot was 
miserable, 
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I made the effort that I had pro- 
mised Mr. Morris that I would make. 
I watched my opportunity, and I 
spoke to Hubert, It is enough to 
say here that the endeavour to in- 
fluence him was as utterly hopeless 
as I had expected. 

It was early in November that 
Lionel came to Earlscourt, and the 
weeks dragged slowly on towards 
the anniversary of Violet’s death. I 
had asked Lionel to remain with me 
over that time. I clung to his love, 
and he had willingly agreed to re- 
main. He seldom saw his father, 
and when they met, Hubert ex- 
pressed no surprise at his not join- 
ing his guests. He expressed no 
interest im his plans or movements 
in any way. Our only child lived 
as a stranger in his home. He 
occasionally passed a day at Ash- 
leigh. He seemed to look up to 
Mr. Vivian with esteem and confi- 
dence, and I was well pleased that 
he should leave me occasionally to 
be his guest. The only visitor who 
ever came to disturb my solitude 
was Maud, and she came frequently 
—as a ministering angel, to soothe 
a sorrow of which she understood not 
the full burden. 

I had not spoken to Lionel of 
Mr. Morris’ communication to me. 
I shrunk from doing so, and yet I 
felt that it ought to be done. He 
ought to be prepared for the blow 
that must fall some day, and of which 
Iknew him to be totally unsuspicious. 
T could not but observe that at times 
he was subject to very great depres- 
sion, unnatural to his years. I knew 
too well that the misery of his home 
must be a cause of unspeakable pain 
to a loving nature like Lionel’s, 
His father estranged from him, and 
lowered as he must know him to be. 
His mother sunk in sorrow — his 
only sister dead. Poor boy! the lot 
that had seemed so fair in his bright 
infancy was indeed changed—and if 
he were told that his inheritance 


had already passed from him, that 
he—the supposed heir to thousands 
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—would be a homeless beggar, what 
remained for him but despair? I 
could not inflict the blow yet. I 
would wait. 

Sometimes I fancied that there 
Was some personal SOTrow or anxiety 
on Lionel’s mind. It seemed to me 
more than once as we sate alone 
during the long evenings that some 
communication trembled on his lips, 
and was almost reluctantly withheld. 
But when I asked him if anything 
troubled him, he would clasp his 
arms tenderly round me, and with 
endearing words soothe my anxiety 
for himself, whilst his sorrow and 
sympathy for my trials seemed to 
account for his depression. 

I recal an evening when my sus- 
picions of some personal anxiety 
oppressing him were confirmed. I 
had been speaking of his father’s 
health, and I wept as he caressed 
me, and tried to speak comfort. He 
asked me, at length, whether I could 
make up my mind to leave Earls- 
court for a time at least, and to go 
abroad with him. 

“You require change of scene, 
dear mother,” he said. ‘* Could you 
make up your mind to come with 
me, and spend some months far 
away from all these painful associa- 
tions ?” 

“No, Lionel,” I answered; “I 
must not leave your poor father. 
I seem to observe a change in him 
every time Isee him now, We can- 
not tell the moment in which his 
shattered health may suddenly give 
way ; and when the house is cleared 
of all those people —as it would soon 
be if he were ill—TI may be able to 
take my place once more by his 
side.” 

“J think that I shall leave the 
army, mother,” Lionel said, after 
a pause. “I have thought often 
lately of giving it up and going 
abroad ; but I will not go away from 
you. I think that I shall give it up 
and come home. I cannot leave 
you alone again in such a life as 
this.” 
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As he spoke, and I remembered 
how different his actual position was 
from what he believed to be, my 
heart ached for him, and I entreated 
him earnestly to make no change at 
present. 

“This would be a miserable life 
for you, my dear son. I should be 
doubly miserable in seeing you con- 
signed to it. Do not give up your 
profession at present, Lionel. Pro- 
mise me that you will not think of 
doing so. You can always come to 
me frequently, and yet go away 
again to breathe a freer air, and lead 
a happier life far away from Earls- 
court.” 

Lionel leant his head on his hand, 
and I did not see his face as he an- 
swered me. 

“I scarcely know that I lead a 
better or a happier life when I am 
away from Earlscourt, dear mother. 
So much is required for happiness. 
One must be truthful and open to 
be happy. Iam not satisfied with 


the life that I am leading at present ; 
and I would rather give up the army 


altogether.” 

I looked at him with anxiety, 
but his face was hidden from me. 

“You are not in debt, Lionel?” 
I asked. ‘“ You have told me that 
your allowance is ample for all your 
wants.” 

He looked up quickly. 

“TI told you truly, dear mother. I 
am not in any difficulty about money. 
There are other matters that weigh 
on me sometimes, but we shall not 
discuss them now. You have 
troubles enough of your own without 
my adding mine to the burden.” 

“But my son,” said, “ your 
troubles must always be my own. 
Can I help you inany way? What 
kind of trouble do you mean ?” 
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He tried to smile as he answered 
me. 

“Tam wrong to call it ¢rouble, dear’ 
mother. It is anything but a trouble 
in reality ; only I do not see my way 
quite clearly at this moment, and I 
cannot well speak openly to you 
about the matter yet. Think no 
more of it. I will speak to you when 
you can help me.” 

I listened to him in perplexed 
silence. ‘There was something con- 
cealed from me, and it was impossi- 
ble for me to conjecture what it 
might be. I would not force his. 
confidence. I felt that he would give 
it freely, unless some very forcible 
reason restrained him, and although 
he seemed annoyed and anxious, he 
had said that it was not really a 
trouble. 

“If you want counsel, Lionel,” 
I said, “‘ you have a sure friend and 
a safe adviser in Mr. Vivian. There 
are doubtless matters in which he 
could advise you better than I could. 
You might place full confidence in 
him.” 

Lionel seemed anxious to dismiss 
the subject, and I did not think it 
well to pursue it. My thoughts re- 
curred to the painful position in 
which he so unconsciously stood, 
and I almost determined that I also 
should place full confidence in Mr. 
Vivian, with regard to Hubert’s 
pecuniary difficulties, and consult 
him as to whether it were more ex~ 
pedient to tell Lionel all, or to leave 
him in ignorance whilst it remained 
possible to do so. 

I little thought under what terri- 
jle circumstances Arthur Vivian and 
I should meet, when Lionel’s ruin 
and Lionel’s secret had been alike 
confided to him, 








WHEN a crisis in one’s life is ap- 
proaching, it is the almost universal 
impulse to pause and shrink back. 
The young girl whose heart’s inmost 
echoes have been newly awakened 
shrinks from the spoken words of 
love that she yet longs to hear. The 
mother shrinks from the physician’s 
words by her child’s bed of suffering, 
even whilst she is painfully conscious 
of an agonised longing to hear his 
fiat. Even so might I find myself 
shrinking back as I approach the 
crisis of my story. Even so might I 
feel tempted to linger on the brink 
of the abyss. But wherefore should 
I do so? There are no pleasant 
flowers to be gathered on the path 
as I approach it. To dwell on the 
details of these weeks would be but 
a vain and wearisome record of 
monotonous woe. Far better to 
shorten the miserable tale. As I 
turn my thoughts to the terrible end 
of all, when events crowded on each 
Oth«r with overwhelming power— 
insiead of pausing, I feel rather 
strangely impelled to hurry on—as 
the dizzy traveller stands on some 
giddy height, and feels an irresistible 
im} ulse to cast himself down head- 
lou, without one last lingering 
glance at the scene around. 

(he anniversary of my Violet’s 
death came and went. With what 
a strange power over one’s feclings 
such an anniversary comes! How 
mysteriously one is carried back to 
the scenes of the long-ago day, with 
a reality and distinctness unknown 
to the days that lay nearer to it! 
How keenly, as each hour passes, the 
sufferings of that same hour of the 
long-past day rise up, and the soul is 
again tempest-tossed on that sea of 
anguish! Christmas Day came 
round, and the snow fell thickly, 
ceaselessly, as in the previous year, 
and | looked out on the silent park 
from my desolate chamber ; and al- 
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though no sound broke the stillness, 
I seemed to hear the Christmas 
chimes—although I sat alone, I 
seemed to see my living child once 
more. Yet the snow lay thickly 
on her grave. Lionel spent much 
of the day with me, but I passed a 
portion of it alone in the presence 
of the haunting picture. I had never 
allowed my innocent children to 
know of this picture. I would not 
have them exposed to the threaten- 
ing looks of the Italian girl. The 
little chamber had ever been an un- 
known mystery to them—as un- 
known as the tortures suffered then 
by their unhappy mother. I sought 
the haunting presence on that day, 
and I told the dark-eyed Francesca, 
whose daughter I had so cruelly 
wronged, that she was bitterly 
avenged. 

Amongst the first days of the cold 
and bleak new year the fatal day 
dawned, the events of which may 
finish this record. It was a wild day. 
A rapid thaw had succeeded the 
snow-storm, and wind and rain 
struggled for the mastery as the 
heavy clouds were rapidly drifted 
across the gloomy grey skies, 
Lionel was engaged to dine at Ash- 
leigh, and I was anxious that he 
should keep the engagement. He 
had not quitted Earlscourt for nearly 
a fortnight, and I thought him silent 
and depressed. I knew that the 
life that he was leading was bad for 
him, and I resolved to send him 
from me ere many more days had 
past, to resume his place in the 
busier scenes of life that were better 
suited to his years. Meantime I 
had consulted Mr. Vivian as to the 
expediency of speaking to him of the 
involved state of his father’s affairs, 
and I had received his earnest ad- 
vice to be silent on the subject. I 
need not here detail his reasons for 
so advising me. It is enough that 
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they seemed to me satisfactory, and 
that I acted upon them. 

On this wild January day Lionel 
had seemed unusually dejected and 
restless ; and when I urged him to 
leave home in the afternoon, so as 
to reach Ashleigh in daylight, he 
still lingered, and seemed unwilling 
to fulfil his engagement at all. I 
watched him as he paced restlessly 
up and down my room, and my 
anxiety as to his deameanour increas- 
ed until silence seemed impossible. 

“ Lionel,” I said, “ something is 
troubling you. Will you not tel! me 
what it is?” 

He turned and looked earnestly 
upon me. 

“* Will you forgive my selfishness if 
I bring you new trouble by confiding 
in you, darling mother?” he asked. 
“‘T should indeed like to ask you 
a question. I only fear distressing 
you.” 

I reassured him on that point, and 
he came and sat byme. He paused 
a moment, and then he put a letter 
in my hands. 

“Can you give me any explana- 
tion of this letter?” he asked. 

It was a letter from Hubert’s 
London banker, through whom 
Lionel had always drawn his al- 
jowance. His father had hitherto 
allowed him £500 a year, and this 
letter, in courteous but peremptory 
terms, intimated that for the future 
their instructions were that his al- 
lowance would be limited to £150, 
and that Sir Hubert Darcy had 
requested them to convey this in- 
formation to his son. I guessed too 
well what it might mean. The 
clouds were rapidly thickening. I 
sat in troubled silence, and Lionel’s 
eyes were anxiously fixed on my face. 

“Is this an expression of my 
father’s unnatural dislike to me, 
mother?” and his cheek flushed 
with emotion as he asked the pain- 
ful question. 

“No, my son -no; certainly it 
is not so,” I hastened to answer. 
“ But, Lionel, I think that there may 
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be some mistake. 
speak to your father. I will try to 
understand it. I cannot think that 
this can be necessary.” 

I hesitated: my knowledge of 
the real state of Huberit’s affairs was 
vague, but I had indistinctly thought 
that during his life no great change 
could come. From the tone of Mr. 
Vivian’s advice to me, I thought 
that this was also his impression, 
and that it might even prove even- 
tually that no right or legal claim 
could be established by some of 
the thoroughly disreputable com- 
panions who seemed at present to 
prey on my husband, and into 
whose hands Mr. Vivian knew that 
some of his liabilities had fallen. I 
understood it but vaguely, but I 
never had anticipated this. Lionel 
saw my embarrassment. 

“You know nothing of this, 
mother,” he said; “and yet I see 
that there is something in your 
thoughts that bears upon the sub- 
ject. I said that there was one 
question that I should much wish 
to ask you. Do you know whether 
any rumours concerning me, or my 
way of life, have reached my father, 
and induced him to reduce my 
allowance ?” 

* Alas! Lionel, I do not require 
to tell you how sadly estranged I 
am from your father’s life and from 
his counsels. But I think that if 
he had heard any rumour about 
you, calculated to induce him to 
act thus, he would surely have told 
me. My son—is there anything in 
your life that you would blush to 
tell to your mother ?” 

Lionel resumed his restless walk 
through the room, and he avoided 
my gaze as he spoke. 

“No, mother; because circum- 
stances over which I had no control 
hurried me into an action which I 
firmly believe would only appear 
undutiful to you until I have ex- 
plained it ; and it was for your own 
dear sake that I have hitherto re- 
frained from confiding in you, I 


I will try to 
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could not expect you to keep my 
secret from my father, and I could 
not endure to know that you had 
to undergo such a task as making 
the communication to him.” 

I trembled as Lionel spoke. I 
knew too well how I should shrink 
from making any communication to 
my husband that would be likely to 
displease him with Lionel. 

“Ts your secret one that I should 
feel bound to share with your father, 
my son?” 

“Yes, mother,” he answered 
firmly ; “and for that sole reason 
have I denied myself the comfort 
of confiding in you. For that sole 
reason I hesitate, even now, as to 
the best course to pursue for your 
peace.” 

The day darkened as he spoke ; 
a wild gust of wind drove the rain 
against the windows, and almost 
drowned his voice. I shrank from 
this communication. My heart died 
within me at the thought of fresh 
suffering ; and I delayed the mo- 
ment with faint heart and cowardly 
impulse. 

“Does Mr. Vivian know your se- 
cret, Lionel ?” I inquired. 

“No,” he replied ; “ but if I must 
keep this engagement to-night, I 
will tell him all Shall I tell him 
all, dear mother, before burdening 
you with more? shall I speak to 
him first? he knows well how we 
are situated with my father.” 

I accepted the reprieve. My 
heart was filled with vague fears, 
and I seemed willing to delay the 
evil hour when I must know my 
son exposed to his father’s anger. 


CHAPTER 


THERE is something very awful in 
any war of the elements, and I 
never in my life remember so wild 
a storm as rose on that January 
night. ‘Torrents of rain were driven 
against the windows, and the furious 
gusts of wind howled amongst the 
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Whatever his fault might be, I 
knew that Hubert was little likely 
in his present state to judge him 
fairly or justly, and I dreaded un- 
speakably a painful encounter be- 
tween father and son. 

“Speak freely to 
Lionel,” I said. “I will await the 
result in patience. Youare already, 
late for your ride to Ashleigh on 
this wild night. Do not delay longer. 
To-morrow we must speak farther 
of these matters,” 

“T will go at once, mother,” he 
answered. ‘ [have need of thought 
and of advice. But I shall return 
to-night. I am miserable in leaving 
you thus. I feel that I have given 
you anxiety by what I have said, 
and I cannot now be easy until I 
have told you all. I shall return to- 
night ; and I hope, as I believe, 
that Mr. Vivian’s advice to me will 
be to confide all to you at once.” 

I entreated him not to return 
home on that tempestuous night, 
but he seemed determined, and 
I saw that he was too restlessly un-., 
happy on my account to make it 
desirable to be peremptory with 
him. He embraced me tenderly, 
he left me with loving words, and I 
watched him with a sinking heart, 
as he rode down the avenue through 
the driving rain and the wild wintry 
wind. ; 

Never more—never more should 
I hear his loving words, Never 
more should I meet his loving’ 
glance. Well might my heart sink. 
I had parted with my son for ever 
in this world. ' 


Mr. Vivian, 
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leafless trees of the park, threatening 
destruction as they came, and up- 
rooting more than one stately tree 
in the fine old avenue of elms which 
was the glory of Earlscourt. 

The new anxiety which Lionel’s 
words had awakened in my breast, 
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for the time overpowered all other 
feelings, and I spent the long, solitary 
evening in restless thought and vain 
conjectures as to what his secret 
could be; at times almost regret- 
ting the cowardice which had made 
me shrink from hearing the truth at 
once ; at times trembling with faint 
heart for the coming hour which was 
to reveal it to me. I was weary of 
suffering. I could not bear to con- 
template any fresh trouble for Lionel. 
I could not anticipate calmly being 
brought into any painful intercourse 
with my husband, and I fully real- 
ised that whatever Lionel’s secret 
might be, it was no unimportant 
trifle—it was evidently something 
which he felt that I must not con- 
ceal from his father when it had 
reached my knowledge. 

Ashleigh was about seven miles 
from Earlscourt, and I did not ex- 
pect to see Lione! until about mid- 
night. I did not even feel at all 
anxious when that hour passed with- 
out his arrival. The storm seemed to 
be at its height about midnight, and 
I thought it very probable that Mr. 
Vivian might persuade him to delay 
his departure, in hopes that there 
might be some slight improvement 
in the weather. But I knew well 
that Lionel would not allow any 
weather to prevent his return on 
that night, after what he had said to 
me ; and when I had vainly expected 
him for some time, and the night 
wore on until I heard the, stable 
clock strike two o’clock, a sudden 
anxiety seized me. The storm had 
lulled, and although the clouds still 
drifted rapidly across the skies, a 
pale moon shone at intervals, and 
I looked anxiously over the park, 
dimly visible in its faint light. 

How strangely desclate I felt as 
I stood at my window, looking out 
on the silence of that night. The 
anxiety that had suddenly arisen in 
my mind had rapidly increased ; and 
when the deep tones of the clock 
once again reached my ear, and I 
knew that it was three o’clock, the 
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suspense seemed unbearable. The 
quick beating of my heart was suf- 
focating ; and yet in my intense an- 
xiety I knew not where to turn, or 
what step I could take, to ascertain 
the safety of my only child. I had 
dismissed my maid early in the even- 
ing, and I knew that the rest of the 
household must have retired long 
ere now. It was just possible that 
Hubert and some of his companions 
might not have done so. I was 
well aware that sometimes the dawn 
found them still engaged in play ; but 
even if this were the case, what hope 
could I have that my husband would 
be in a state to enter into my 
anxiety, or to use any means to alle- 
viate it? 

I could endure my solitude no 
longer, as the possibility of some 
accident having occurred presented 
itself with distracting terror to my 
mind ; and at length I summoned 
my maid, who was a faithful friend 
of many years’ standing. She en- 
deavoured to reassure me, by reite- 
rating her conviction that Mr. Vivian 
would never allow Lionel to leave 
Ashleigh on such a night as this 
had been ; but I could not be thus 
comforted, although I saw that she 
only spoke as she sincerely believed. 
I felt confident that Lionel would 
not remain away all night after what 
had passed between us; and in sus- 
pense that could no longer be borne, 
I begged her to rouse one of the 
men-servants, and to send over to 
the stables to desire that the head 
groom might be called, and desired 
to come and speak to me imme- 
diately. 

I had but a short time to wait be- 
fore the man who had been sent to 
the stables returned to the house. 
I saw him in the faint moonlight 
from my window, and I watched 
eagerly for my maid’s return up- 
stairs. It was after some delay that 
she came, and when I looked in her 
white face, frantic terror seized me, 
and I could scarcely gasp my en- 
treaty to her to speak at once. 
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The head groom was not at home. 
He and another servant had gone 
some time ago towards Ashleigh— 
some of the stable-men were up and 
about, awaiting their return. This 
was all the information that came 
hesitatingly from her trembling lips 
at first; but further terrified ques- 
tions soon elicited the alarming facts 
that she would fain have concealed 
from me. 

I have said that Ashleigh was 
about seven miles from Earlscourt ; 
but the distance might be consider- 
ably shortened by taking a rough 
bridle-path across some waste ground 
that went by the name of the 
Quarry Lands. It was a dangerous 
road even in daylight, unless with 
a very steady horse, and at night I 
should never have dreamed of any- 
one attempting it. For about two 
miles the path at intervals skirted 
the edge of deep, worked-out quar- 
ries, where a false step must be cer- 
tain death. By this road Lionel 
had decided on returning on that 
fatal night. He had prolonged his 
stay at Ashleigh, as I had expected, 
in hopes of the storm lessening after 
midnight ; and when he started at 
a late hour on his return, he wished 
to shorten the distance, lest I should 
be anxious. The servant who had 
accompanied him had fallen far be- 
hind him, confused by the darkness, 
and the road being strange to him. 
He had lost sight of his master soon 
after entering on the Quarry Lands. 
The servant had reached Earlscourt 
in safety between two and three 
o'clock. Lionel had not been seen 
or heard of. This was the terrible 
information that my frantic questions 
quickly elicited. 

Iremember going out. I remember 
hurrying, in the early winter dawn, 
along the old elm avenue. I re- 
member meeting one of the grooms 
near the lodge, riding rapidly towards 
the house ; and I knew that when I 
paused and tried vainly to call to 
him—for my parched throat refused 
utterance—the man bent low over 
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his horse’s neck, and spurred the 
animal forward instead of stopping. 
I remember passing through the en- 
trance-gates, and I had seen that the 
man who kept the lodge and his wife 
were standing at their door as I ap- 
proached, but they had shrunk out 
of sight when I reached the gates. 
I did not pause to question them. 
I think that I knew that there was 
no need of questions now. I hur- 
ried on—along the lonely road in 
the grey dreary light of the early 
winter morning. I wanted to reach 
the Quarry Lands. I was conscious 
of no connected thought— but vision 
after vision rose before me in the 
silence and desolation of that lonely 
country road. I saw Violet as I had 
last looked upon her with shrouded 
eyes and fokled hands. I saw the 
haunting picture, and the glittering 
eyes for once seemed to be filled 
with melting tenderness and pity. 
I saw Lionel as he had left me a few 
short hours previously. I saw him 
in life and hght—and I seemed to 
see him as clearly, as vividly, lying 
dead before me. 

I remember that a sound broke 
the silence around me. It was the 
galloping of horses, and as the riders 
came nearer, I knew that they must 
soon overtake me ; they were coming 
from the direction of Earlscourt. 
They came—and as the foremost 
rider drew up sharply at my side 
and dismounted, I looked up and 
saw my husband. He threw the 
bridle to his groom, and he took 
both my hands in his. Through 
the worn, haggard look which of late 
had become his habitual expression, 
I could see now the speechless hor- 
ror. I could see deep compassion 
I clung to him—for the mo- 
ment he was my Hubert once more 
—but the unwonted tenderness, the 
protecting care to which I had been 
so long a stranger, suddenly realised 
to me the blow of which I had 
seemed previously to have an un- 
conscious and instinctive knowledge, 
and with frantic cries that I could 
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not restrain, I called alcud on my 
son—my only son. 

I remember little else. I know 
that a carriage soon came up from 
Earlscourt, and that my husband 
took his place in it beside me, and 
brought me home. I know that he 
spoke soothing words to me, and I 
know that hysterical sobs choked 


CHAPTER 
Way was it that the natural impulse 
which led me involuntarily to cling 
to my husband in that first moment 
of bewildered woe, never returned 
again? Why was it that I, who had 
so loved him in my bright youth, 
and had wept tears of unspeakable 
anguish over the unnatural estrange- 
ment between us, could not turn to 
him now? Why could I not try to 
cherish into life the spark of un- 
wonted feeling that had actuated 
him on that fatal morning? I know 
not; but when I awoke from un- 
consciousness, my heart seemed har- 
dened to stone to my unhappy hus- 
band, and I turned from his efforts 
to-comfort me with impatient dis- 
gust. Those who have read this 
tale will know well that there was 
some excuse for me; and yet if my 
heart had been more faithful to its 
early love, I feel, with bitter remorse, 
that a deed of horror might have 
been averted, and that the crime of 
that deed lies on my guilty head. 
My mother’s agony swallowed up 
all other feeling. I turned from 
Hubert; I insisted on being left 
alone, and he left me as I desired, 
to go and endure his own despair in 
a solitude that soon became too 
dreadful to be borne. 

I knew nothing of what passed 
on..that.day or on the next. I lay 
apparently insensible to all ; {but I 
was awake to silent, intense suffer-, 
ing. Iasked no questions ; I wished 
io hear no voice; and when I was 
fold that Maud Courtenaye wished 
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my utterance ; and I asked no ques- 
tions until I was once more in my 
own room. I know that the terrible 
words were spoken then \that told 
me that I was childless ; and it was 
a merciful insensibility that imme- 
diately succeeded and drowned, for 
the time, my unutterable misery. 
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to come to me, I refused to see her. 
I did not weep during these days. 
My eyes were tearless, and my heart 
seemed dead. I was conscious of 
a succession of images passing cease- 
lessly before my mental vision, ‘They 
wearied me. I would fain have 
slept, but no sleep came, and the 
visions never ceased their restless 
procession through my over-tasked 
brain. Sometimes I was a child 
again,—I was kneeling by my aunt’s 
side in the little village church at 
Ilcombe, and I heard the school- 
children sing their simple hymns. 
Sometimes I saw Hubert as in our 
early married days, and his old 
tender love was round me. Some- 
times I saw Lionel in his bright 
boyhood, and in quick succession I 
would see him as I knew, in my 
agony, that he must be lying now. 
Sometimes I nursed Violet, an infant 
in my arms, and again I saw her in 
awful stillness as she lay in her cof- 
fin. But most constantly the Italian 
girl’s picture haunted me, and I 
buried my face in my pillow to try 
and escape the eyes that looked so 
strangely on me. It seemed as.-if 
they flashed with less angry light 
now. It seemed as if they threat- 
ened me no longer; but they. fol- 
lowed me with a strange penetrating 
glance, and I could not endure their 
scrutiny. 

It was late on the second night 
after I knew myself childless, that 
as I lay alone in the darkness of my 
chamber, the haunting presence of 
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this picture became so intolerable 
to me that I suddenly determined 
to brave its actual sight—to visit 
the little chamber, and endeavour 
to banish the distracting sense of an 
unreal presence by looking on the 
picture once more, 

I rose, and struggled against the 
confused, bewildered feeling | that 
wads oppressing me. Want of rest 
and of food had exhausted me, and 
I was dimly conscious of a rapidity of 
confused thoughts which I know now 
betokened coming fever, but which 
I only regarded then as a possible 
obstacle in the way of my fulfilling 
my purpose. As [ lit a taper and 
prepared to leave my chamber, I sud- 
denly resolved to fulfil a double pur- 
pose ere I returned there. I knew 
—through all my bewildered anguish 
—I knew and realised that my son 
lay dead in the house. I knew that 
in some silent chamber there was the 
awful presence of death—I knew 
that the still form was all that re- 
mained of my child, and I resolved 
to look upon his face once more. I 
would visit the picture first—it 
seemed to beckon me. 

Sir Lionel’s apartments had never 
been occupied since his death. They 
lay at some distance from my own, 
but I met no one, and I heard no 
sounds as I silently approached them. 
I opened the outer door which shut 
them off from the rest of the house, 
and when I had softly closed it again, 
I entered the sitting-room, the first of 
the suite. I passed into the dressing- 
room, and I started as I entered it. 
Lights were burning there—the door 
that led into the bedroom was _half- 
opened, and I heard the murmur 
of voices, I passed—and I heard 
low moans and piteous, suppressed 
weeping. 

In the bewildered state of my mind, 
probably no unusual occurrence 
would have surprised me—my senses 

“were too confused to admit an emo- 
_tion of surprise ; but as I stood on 
the threshold of that usually deserted 
chamber, and looked towards the 
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half-opened door of the ever-silent 
room, from which the unwonted 
sound of voices reached me, a 
strange shudder shook my frame, and 
I stood irresolute, uncertain whether 
to proceed or to withdraw. 

I advanced a few steps. From 
where I stood I could see a portion 
of the dimly-lighted chamber. One 
glance sufficed to tell me that it had 
been made my son’s death-chamber. 
I pressed my hand to my bursting 
heart, as the sudden knowledge that 
my boy lay so near me darted with 
sharp anguish through my confused 
senses. I still heard the low sound 
of voices. 1 knew that one seemed 
to speak in entreaty ; I knew that the 
other murmured in bitter grief—and 
it was a woman’s voice. Who was 
mourning over my child? Who had 
a right to do so? 

I entered the room—my noiseless 
steps were unheard. I saw Arthur 
Vivian bending over a kneeling figure 
beside the couch on which I knew 
lay my Lionel’s form. I did not look 
on that couch. My gaze was rivetted 
on the kneeling figure. I approached 
the couch. I stood on the opposite 
side of it from that at which she 
knelt. I knew that my child’s still 
form lay between us, but I never 
removed my gaze from that figure. 
Mr. Vivian raised his head at some 
slight sound and sawme. He uttered 
a startled exclamation. ‘The woman 
looked up—she started to her feet— 
great heaven ! had the haunting pic- 
ture been inspired with life? The 
Italian girl stood before me. It was 
her very attitude—her very gesture 
—as she stood in startled surprise. 
I saw the passionate sorrow, and yet 
that defiant glance that proclaimed 
her right to be there. I stretched 
my arms towards her—I uttered her 
name involuntarily—“ Francesca.” 

“Ves,” she said, in hushed tones ; 
“*T am Francesca.” 

I know that I addressed her in 
rapid, incoherent words. I know 
that I asked her if she were suffi- 
ciently avenged, and I implored her- 
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to turn her eyes away from me. I 
‘told her what a curse the inheritance 
had been. I beseeched her to say 


that she forgave me; and even as 
I spoke I saw her draw back in 
shrinking terror from me, and I knew 
that my senses were becoming more 
and more confused—that a growing 
delirium was dictating my words ; 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Tue following two months were an 
utter blank to me; and when I 
awakened from that long uncon- 
sciousness of everything I was weak 
and helpless as an infant—too weak 
to think, too weak to suffer, too 
weak to have either anxiety or care. 
I saw that Maud Courtenaye was 
nursing me. I never opened my 
eyes, day or night, without seeing 
her near me; and whenever medi- 
cine or food had to be taken, it was 
Maud’s arm that supported me, and 
it was Maud’s soft voice that spoke 
to rouse me to the needful effort of 
swallowing what she wished to give 
me. 
The first disturbing thought of 
which I was conscious was a sud- 
-den and startled memory of the liv- 
ing presence of the picture that had 
haunted me for so many years. 
Helpless and weak as I was, incap- 
able of thought or reasoning, still I 
vaguely felt that the scene which 
had so immediately preceded my 
illness was real. I only remembered 
it indistinctly, but I was certain 
that I had seen a living being 
mourning over my son—I was cer- 
tain that [ had heard a human 
voice say the words, “I am Fran- 
«cesca.” As the vague recollections 
of this scene came struggling into 
my memory, they troubled me, and 
I felt that I must speak of them, I 
must ask some explanation. I saw 


no one but Maud—lI could question’ 


no one else; and one night, trem- 
bling, shuddering at my confused but 
terrible recollections, I asked Maud 
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and yet I could not restrain them. 
I saw Mr. Vivian approach me. I 
knew that he spoke, but his words 
did not reach me 

I knew no more ; and many weeks 
of fever and delirium succeeded that 
awful scene. When my senses were 
restored the spring flowers were blos- 
soming on Lionel’s grave 


AND LAST, 


abruptly to tell me where Francesca 
was, the living Francesca, whom I 
had seen on that awful night. Maud 
knew nothing of the picture ; but I 
never thought of that. The name 
of Francesca was ringing in my ears, 
and I asked Maud where she was, as 
I might have asked of some familiar 
inmate of the house. It is not diffi- 
cult to answer such an invalid as I 
then was. I was too feeble to argue 
or to discuss anything. A few words 
gave me to understand that the fever 
which had reduced me to the help- 
lessness of a child had been preceded 
by visions and fancies that I must 
not now recal. I turned on my 
pillows, exhausted, and sank into 
sleep. I forgot the haunting picture 
for the time. 

Many days of helpless convales- 
cence had past before I even thought 
of naming my husband ; and many 
more elapsed before the terrible 
truth could be told to me. It was 
easy enough to evade my questions. 
I felt neither anxious nor interested ; 
but I thought as time past on that it 
was strange that Hubert never visit- 
ed my sick chamber ; and little as I 
cared to see him there, little as I 
cared for anything, I asked at length 
if he were at home, and I was easily 
satisfied by an answer in the nega- 
tive. 

But the time came when I must 
know the truth, and I learnt it from 
Maud Courtenaye. Two stately 
funeral processions had wound their 
way through the old elm avenue 
whilst I lay unconscious. My 
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husband was dead. He had come 
home from the burial of his only 
son. He had shut himself up alone 
in his own apartments, and had 
peremptorily forbidden all intrusion. 
When many hours had passed, andno 
summons had come from his cham- 
ber, the alarmed servants determined 
to disobey his commands, and the 
door was broken open. He was 
found dead—and an empty phial, 
that had contained laudanum, too 
fearfully told the cause of his sudden 
death. 

By slow degrees, and as I could 
bear the communication, Maud told 
me more. Hubert had spent the 
last hours of his life in writing out 
a full confession of the terrible wrong 
that he had done to his brother’s 
child. In a few tender words he 
had most thoroughly exonerated me 
—he had written of my vain entrea- 
ties to him—and he had added that 
the weight of his crime had blighted 
my life, and made me a miserable 
woman. Sir Lionel’s narrative had 
been preserved, with the details with 
which the reader is familiar. The 
paper that bequeathed all to his 
daughter had been destroyed; but 
Hubert’s full confession, taken in 
connection with his brother’s narra- 
tive, was sufficient. 

I listened with bowed head, and 
bursting heart to all that it was 
necessary to communicate to me. 
Very tenderly Maud fulfilled her 
difficult task. With unwearied 
patience she bore with my different 
emotions, and soothed and com- 
forted me through them all. 

It has often been said that truth 
is stranger than fiction, and the 
closing facts of Maud’s revelations 
to me were indeed passing strange. 

I had seen a living Francesca— 
and that living Francesca was 
Lionel’s wife, and Sir Lionel’s grand- 
child. My son’s secret was the fact 
that he was married. On that last 
night of his life he had confided the 
whole circumstances to Mr. Vivian. 

Sir Lionel’s daughter had been 
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dead for many years. Francesca 
was her only child. Her father had 
married again in her early childhood, 
and Francesca had been adopted by 
a childless lady of great wealth, 
whose fancy had been attracted by 
the child’s beauty. In that lady’s 
house Lionel had met her, and 
become attached to her. It had 
never been his intention to make her 
his wife without our knowledge and 
consent ; but the sudden death of 
her protectress, leaving Francesca 
totally unprovided for, and the con- 
sequent necessity of the young girl 
returning to her father’s home, 
brought matters to a crisis somewhat 
suddenly. It was, of course, a far 
different home from the one in which 
she had been reared. Her step- 
mother was cruelly unkind to her, 
her father was little better. Both 
regarded her as a burden, although 
they were receiving the liberal 
annuity set apart by Sir Lionel Darcy 
to be paid to his daughter and her 
heirs. She was utterly miserable ; 
and Lionel—impulsive, and devot- 
edly attached to her—saw but one 
way of rescuing her from a most un- 
happy lot, and he married her at 
once. Had our son’s own home 
been what it ought to have been— 
had he been able to come to us 
in full confidence and affection, he 
never would have taken such a step 
unknown tous. He did not thus 
excuse himself to Mr. Vivian. He 
condemned himself alone, as he told 
of the hasty step that he had taken, 
urged by his love for Francesca and 
his indignant pity for her changed 
and unhappy lot. But I knew well, 
when I heard all the details, that his 
hasty and undutiful marriage had 
taken place at the time when my 
overwhelming and absorbing sorrow 
over my lost Violet had seemed to 
estrange my heart even from my son ; 
and I also knew that at that time he 
could not have come to pour out his 
feelings to me. His home and his 
mother’s heart must have seemed 
equally closed to him in his trouble. 
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I told Maud that if there were a 
fault in what he had done, the fault 
was mine ; and Maud did not con- 
tradict me. No word of blame was 
spoken of my dead boy. 

I have little more to add. I was 
not troubled by any legal difficulties. 
My health was so much shattered 
that I was incapable of enterinz fully 
into any of the subsequent arrange- 
ments. Arthur Vivian stood between 
me and all these troubles ; and Maud 
was ever by my side, a ministering 
angel indeed. 

The wreck that remained of Earls- 
court became the property of Lionel’s 
wife. By her own most earnest re- 


quest, she was allowed to e ‘er into 
possession as his widow .nd_ the 
mother of his expected child. She 


wished that the disgraceful tale of 
the inheritance should remain. un- 
known ; she wished to spare the 
memory of Lionel’s father. It was 
so arranged, and the shameful secret 
never gained authorised publicity, 
whatever may have been whispered. 
Francesca lives at Earlscourt, and 
there is a young Sir Lionel by her 
side. She would fain have persuaded 
me to make Earlscourt my home ; 
but I could not live there, and I 
quitted the place as soon as my 
strength permitted. 
‘ TI live in a lonely cottage near the 
home of my childhood, Ilcombe. I 
have never again visited Earlscourt ; 
and although I believe that Francesca 
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would be a loving daughter to me if 
I could allow it, I ever feel in her 
presence such an overwhelming 
sense of shame and misery, that I 
think she feels that the intercourse 
between us can never be frequent. I 
know her very little. She comes to 
see me occasionally. She is fear- 
fully like the haunting picture, and 
I shrink from her glance. 

Lionel comes to see me more 
frequently. I wish that I could learn 
to look calmly in his frank, bright 
face. I wish that I could love him, 
and win his love; but ever as. I 
look upon him, and recal his father’s 
bright boyhood, the vision 
before me of that wintry dawn, and 
the violent death that suddenly 
closed my Lionel’s young life ; and 
I turn shuddering with unnatural 
jealousy from the life and light of 
Lionel’s child’s existence. 

Joyless and desolate the remainder 
of my life must be. Sometimes 
Maud’s sweet presence brightens 
my home. Sometimes Maud’s 
words bring a light to penetrate 
the hopeless despair that at times 
overwhelms me; and it seems 
as if even for me there may even- 
tually be peace. But this is not the 
place in which to speak of such a 
light, and of such a peace. 

I have told my tale. 
Sowed the Wind, and we 
Whirlwind. 


rises 


Verily, we 
> Reaped the 
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MASTERS AND MEN. 


THE last few years, above all former, 
have been a season of trades-unions 
and strikes, which have reached a 
degree of fanaticism sufficient to call 
forth some action of the legislature, al- 
though in all matters of private trad- 
ing, interference on the part of Go- 
vernment is, perhaps, best left alone. 
But to such a pitch have these strikes 
arisen, that several departments of 
trade are already crippled thereby, 
and threaten to become stopped 
altogether. Now, if we take the 
words at the head of this paper, 
what do they imply? Clearly, au- 
thority and subordination. Is it not 
an incontrovertible fact, that in this 
world there are degrees of position, 
the higher and lower—differences of 
social standing, differences of wealth; 
and, to come nearer home to the 
individual, differences of talent and 
genius, and ever must be? Anyone 
not beside himself admits it; and 
if we ask how comes it about, the 
answer is not far off, and is a deter- 
minate one: é is the will of God. 
With which will it clearly becomes 
all men to be content—content 
within the definite and palpable 
lines of duty strongly laid down. 

This acquiescence in no wise hinders 
a man from improving his position 
in all lawful ways ; but it does, and 
should, hinder a man from denying 
all rule and all authority, and striv- 
ing to usurp the functions and power 
of those placed above him in life— 
placed directly above him by a 
divinely-imposed order and plan. 
Such denial and such attempted 
usurpation are, without doubt, at the 
root of many of these trades-unions 
and strikes we hear so much about 
in these days. 

We venture to assert, that a spirit 
of insubordination is at the base of 
that revolutionary tendency we find, 
to some extent, holding captive a 


portion of scciety in England, which 
now and again breaks forth in noisy 
open-air meetings and riotous plat- 
form speeches. ‘There seems a grow- 
ing disposition to act upon the Irish- 
man’s expression of opinion, that 
“one man is as good as another, and 
better!” Now, how do we find the 
facts of the case to stand between 
masters and men, In the broad, 
abstract view of the subject, looking 
at the whole human family as one 
vast brotherhood, it is true one man 
is as good as another—as good, 
that is, in being alike created by God 
for a common end,—namely, His 
glory and their ultimate happiness. 
But socially, nationally, and indi- 
vidually, how great is the difference 
between man and man! differences 
as great almost as between the lowest 
type of humanity and the highest ex- 
amples of animal intelligence. What 
we wish to insist upon is, that for the 
most part such differences are placed 
directly upon us by the Almighty, 
and, as such, the orders, and authori- 
ties, and rulers of society should be 
respected. Noclass should violently 
seek to displace another class placed 
above it by Providence; suchconduct 
is directly against the plain teaching 
of the told will of God, and must in 
the end work its own correction. 
Coming now more directly to 
the case of masters and men, using 
the terms in the sense of em- 
ployers and employed, let us see 
where is the difference and where an 
equality. The law of labour is bind- 
ing upon all men, and, we must 
bear in mind that if not by the 
hands, “yet shall all men work,” 
whether by careful thought or 
anxiety, or by planning and schem- 
ing, or by even the investment and 
proper control and responsibility of 
amassed wealth. The poor are not. 
always the hardest workers ; those 
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full of riches may toil yet more 
heavily and sleeplessly; for to judge 
clearly of the two cases, we must 
take into account the mental and 
spiritual parts of man, no less than 
his bodily; and it does mostly 
happen that they who labour most 
heavily with the hands do little or 
no work of the mind—that is, no 
binding, compulsory work. Many a 
man who is envied for his wealth 
would give a coffer full of gold for a 
“workman’s” night of sound, un- 
troubled sleep. “The rest of the 
labouring man is sweet,” and as so 
much of our time is spent in sleep or 
the weary seeking of it, this subject 
is by no means unimportant. Again, 
many a rich man, rising from his 
costly bed, dreads the arrival of the 
post in the morning, and the number 
of letters awaiting him at breakfast- 
time —no few of them troublesome, 
some possibly calumnious, letters 
such as mar the peace of the morn- 
ing, and leave a painful feeling all 
through the day. From this the day- 
labourer is free. Again, in the com- 
mercial world, what care, and fore- 
sight, and anxiety, pertain to steer- 
ing a safe and honourable, as well as 
lucrative course in trading circles ! 
how often is a man troubled how to 
keep his employed at work! where 
to look for orders! or by what 
means to learn the trustworthiness 
of this or that firm desirous of open- 
ing a connexion with him—a ques- 
tion largely affecting the interests, 
and possibly the pockets, of those 
very workmen employed by him, 
who fancy their master has a very 
easy time of it! Looking at this 
part of our subject in connection 
with these disastrous “ strikes,” we 
may premise that strikes mostly take 
place in large concerns, where 
monied masters have under them 
a great number of men. Strikes 
have less bearing upon small con- 
cerns: so we will consider them in 
relation to capital and large bodfes 
of workmen. First of all, it behoves 
us and the community at large to 
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remember that in most cases such 
masters could live very comfortably 
without trade at all: hence the pub- 
lic are benefited by their engaging 
in commercial pursuits, and more 
particularly the men so employed, 
while our national prosperity is fur- 
thered at the same time. Hence, 
very reasonably, such men may be 
considered to have at least a right 
to some terms of carrying on their 
own t:ading, especially when we con- 
sider that some trades cannot be 
carried on without large capital in- 
volved, risked, and let out thus for 
the common good: for we hear 
again and again of unscrupulous 
men trading beyond their means, 
and before long breaking up, to 
the loss upon others as well as 
themselves. Moreover, a prudent 
master is very frequently almost 
obliged to lay out large sums in 
prospect of future requirements, or 
in the expectation of changes in 
his trade, which investments bring 
heavy anxiety very often, unfelt by 
the men, who receive their wages 
week by week, and take no count 
and run no risk of possible losses in 
the future. This point is worth con- 
sideration. Such forethought and 
investment have to be made, not un- 
frequently, in cases where the men 
employed are directly advantaged. 
Yet this aspect of affairs is very 
rarely thought of by the men at all. 
Now, let us turn to the case of 
the men. Their work in many cases 
is most severe, and such as we, who 
labour little, or not at all, by hand, 
should think a terrible misfortune if 
it suddenly fell to our lot. ‘There 
is ever something to command 
respect about a true hand-worker, 
who discharges his heavy duty regu- 
larly and from conscience, with a 
large measure of daily patience. We 
ourselves have seen the sweat drop 
from a man’s seething head, arms, 
and chest, like the pouring of a stream 
over a rock!—have watched the 
knotted muscles twist and turn be- 
neath the skin, as though endued 
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with separate life; have looked on 
aman struggling over some tough 
bit of work, until we felt it a cause 
for wonder that some portion of the 
intricate frame did not give way 
under the tremendous strain. No 
question about the reality of the toil 
then: it is sharp, severe, and pain- 
ful. We look upon few men with 
such respect and admiration as upon 
the patient labourer, grown old in 
faithful toil : where such is joined to 
a consistent life of quiet performance 
of home and social duties, the world 
has few spectacles so satisfactory. 
Neither does use so deaden the 
sense of the weight of hard toil, but 
that it generally marks a man early 
in life ; and there is something sad, 
even while so admirable, in the re- 
signed expression of an old labourer. 
We remember some, as we write, 
whose foreheads were grooved by 
many lines of hardship, and about 
whose eyes there was a sorrowful 
look for far-off relief: men generally 
of so stern a countenance that the 
smiles of life seemed gone for ever : 
men of few words, but of unflinching 
discharge of duty: men about whom 
there seemed an air of continued 
bracing up for conflict : men who had 
small time for any one of the little 
amenities of life, and knew almost 
nothing of its sthetical aspects: 
men of stern mould, framed for battle 
with the grim forces of labour con- 
tinually in front of them. Such men 
must ever command respect ; the lot 
of life fell heavily upon them; or 
rather the will of God placed upon 
them the burden of work in a heavy 
material form. Yet, when earth rolls 
into its own shadow, upon such men 
falls a dewy, sound repose ; calm for 
the most part as an infant’s sleep. 
Now, if such a man is contented with 
his wages, and the master contented 
with the work done, the obligation 
is mutual, and the tie of master and 
man most perfect. But suppose 
either is mot satisfied, what then ? 
This brings us to the central point of 
our subject, which we desire to con- 
sider as equitably as possible, 
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The engagement of a man to work: 
for his master is of the nature of a 
contract, in the first instance binding. 
upon neither until voluntarily en- 
tered upon. Now with whom origi- 
nates the contract? Clearly with the: 
master, who, from the possession of 
the requisite capital, and in other 
ways, is enabled to make the offer 
of work. It is evident, therefore, 
that the master has the prior claim 
to offer conditions of work, since: 
without his wil] to engage labour the 
workman would have no opportunity 
of work in that quarter at all. We 
are dealing, of course, with the case 
of a master willing to engage a body 
of men as workmen; because the 
broad features of the case are best 
seen on a large scale, and because 
the questions of capital and labour, 
of the several rights of masters and 
men, affect the public most in such 
instances, and have so been agitated 
of late. We say, then, that the first 
part of the bargain undoubtedly rests. 
with the master: the first proposal 
of terms and wages of right comes 
from him. And this not only be- 
cause such a master is possessed of 
the requisite means, and has a “right 
to do what he will with his own,” but 
also from the fact that he alone, by 
wide observation and experience, as 
possibly also by means of paid agents, 
is competent to judge of conditions, 
terms, and prices of the mercantile 
enterprise upon which he is willing 
to risk his property. Coming now to 
a proposal of terms and wages offered 
by any master to men he is willing 
to engage as his workmen, we would 
first state that such first proposal is 
altogether of the nature of an open 
contract: the man can accept it or 
not, precisely as he pleases, Such 
invariable first condition of terms 
places the man exactly on a level 
with his master. Here they stand on 
mutual ground: the master offers, 
the man accepts or declines. Here, 
then, we arrive at a point where “one 
man is as good as another.” The 
right of free action is one of the best 
conditions of moral civilisation, Zack 
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man has a right to make the best bar- 
gain he can for himself, But for a 
man to say to a master, “I won’t 
work for you at this price, neither 
shall anyone else,” is as iniquitous 
as it is injurious; and not only un- 
just to the master, but likewise to 
other men who might be willing to 
work on the terms offered. So this 
individual freedom of action is a 
strong power in the hands of each 
workman, who thus stands, as we 
said, on the same level here as his 
master. Each have their own indi- 
vidual rights ; there are the two dis- 
tinct sides to the bargain. But for 
men to band themselves together to 
prevent other men, who might be 
willing, from working for any master, 
on the terms he feels able to make, 
is altogether unjust and wrong, in- 
flicting evil upon the community at 
large, and in the'end bringing down 
retribution upon their own class of 
labourers, whom thus wrongfully 
they may seek to advantage. Yet 
such a system of coercion /as been 
at work many times, to the great 
injury to trade, and much individual 
loss. 

Again, if a man after engaging 
himself to a master has cause to 
complain of the terms, or finds he 
can improve his condition elsewhere, 
there is one clear course open to 
him: he can give proper legal notice 
to be discharged. 

The engagement was entered into 
between himself individually and his 
master individually ; it is therefore 
both right and reasonable that his 
liberation from that engagement 
should be thesame. The men were 
not engaged in companies ; neither 
should they take advantage of the 
simple power of number, and seek 
to coerce their employer by leaving 
in a mass, for the sole purpose of 
doing him some injury or seeking to 
compel him—well versed in know- 
ledge of the broad questions of his 
trade—to fall in with their views of 
wages; who have, and can have, 
very imperfect ideas of the demands 
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of markets, or the rise and fall of 
prices, or the cost of materials, or loss 
from bad debts, or any other con- 
tingency largely affecting the manu- 
facturer. We contend that if work- 
men not satisfied with their 
wages, they should give proper notice 
individually, just as they entered 
upon work zvdividuaily, and not in 
the mass. We contend that the 
rights of masters and men are in- 
dividual rights: since no man is 
bound to work unless he agrees, and 
is moreover employed separately and 
alone. This view of the subject 
materially reduces the limits of the 
question of Capital and Labour, 
and places the subject upon better 
foundations ; for there should ever 
subsist a kindly individual feeling 
of respect and attachment between 
master and man, from which posi- 
tion neither will willingly seek the 
hurt of the other. The best work- 
men we ourselves have ever known 
have been those who through a life- 
time clung firmly attached to their 
masters, and would as soon have 
thought of striking for wages, or dic- 
tating terms to their employers, as of 
flying to the moon. 

It is generally found that the 
cause of strikes is dissatisfaction on 
the part of a body of workmen with 
the price given—that is, with the 
wages paid by their master; and a 
few unruly and revolutionary spirits 
stir up the rest to disorder and dis- 
content, while the mass of the men 
are often too willing to be blindly 
led on to what often ends in great 
loss both to themselves and their 
masters. There is no doubt tha: 
much of the agitation ending in 
strikes arises from a temper akin to 
that which would uproot all forms of 
government, simply decause they are 
forms of government, and not from 
the intrinsic merits of the case. 
There are men in most classes of 
society embittered at all above them, 
who will jump at any chance of 
“levelling down” others to their 
own standard, and who are rebel- 
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lious at all power and rule in the 
land ; unmindful that could they 
have their own way, there must, from 
the nature of things, be law, order, 
ranks, and degrees: and if they them- 
selves could take the place of their 
masters, other men beneath them 
might allege the same grievance, afd 
likewise plan their downfal, thus 
bringing no end to the disorder and 
confusion ofsociety. The agitators 
of strikes generally seek power : wish 
to gain a hold upon the minds of 
their fellow-workmen, and too often, 
as in the case of the “ delegates” of 
“unions,” look for direct profit to 
themselves. They tikewise often 
strive to rule the trade, of which they 
are but the lowest members, and least 
of all men fit to pronounce an opi- 
nion as to rates, prices, and wages. 
Bad can only result from one class of 
men striving to overthrow another, 
or to usurp the rightful prerogative 
of another; and we make bold to 
say, the fixing of trade prices, and 
consequently of wages, belongs to 
the masters, and in no wise to the 
the men. If the wages offered be 
not adequate, no man is compelled 
to work beyond the term of his own 
voluntary and legal engagement. 
Again, a niggardly master is most 
frequently put right by the trade: 
other men give right wages, there- 
fore no man is compelled to work 
for him. Now, the broad features of 
any large manufacturing pursuit are 
so much the result of wide connex- 
ions and far-reaching requirements, 
that no one can rule his trade ; but 
in the majority of cases he must go 
with the tide, and regulate prices 
and wages according to the scale of 
his district, and even his country ; 
so that a niggardly master is nearly 
always putright by othermasters, who 
go with the stream, and order their 
trade according to the demands of 
the times in which they live. Hence 
it becomes a comparatively rare 
matter for any body of men to be 
ground down by their employers, so 
as justly to call for united action, or 
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giving up work in a mass: the 
thing generally rights itself. 

The worst form of “strikes” is 
that, when over an entire district 
the mass of workmen band them- 
selves to overrule and compel their 
masters to give them such wages as 
the men consider they ought to 
have. In this matter we consider 
it very rarely happens that work- 
men are competent to form a good 
opinion on the merits of the case. 
They are not in a position to master 
the ins and outs of the trade, its 
rapid changes, its losses, its risks ; 
and often jump to the conclusion, 
they must have an advance in wages, 
simply because, in some branch of 
that trade, prices have gone up, 
without considering that the cost of 
materials, and consequent cost of 
production, may or has gone up in 
the same or greater proportion. 
How is a workman, from his limited 
knowledge and narrow field of ex- 
perience, able to grapple with the 
complicated involutions of any par- 
ticular trade? Yet we might sup- 
pose everything was clear /o them, 
to hear some “ delegates” enlarge 
upon the fancied wrongs of their 
fellow- workmen. What do such 
men know of foreign competition, 
for instance? or the difficulty of 
markets, or the cost of carriage of 
materials? Receiving their pay 
weekly or fortnightly, to them there 
is an end of the matter: their 
money is sure ; they have no risk. 
And we must say again that ques- 
tions of prices and wages, of cost of 
production and selling rates, should 
be left to the masters, in whose 
hands lies the risk, and but for whose 
embarkation in trade the workmen 
would come badly off. Occasion- 
ally there are to be found masters 
who are so utterly.niggardly and sel- 
fish, they deserve to change places 
with their workpeople, and to be 
pinched themselves. The wonder 
is they find men to work for them 
at all: but we must remember that 
below the order of good and tidy 
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workmen lies a class of hungry men, 
ready even for a pinching livelihood. 
The best lesson for such masters is, 
for their workmen to leave them one 
by one ; to leave them alone in their 
glory, or rather their selfishness. 
Such men deserve to be left stranded 
in isolation. Unfortunately, there 
are some few men who would 
grind down poor and feeble huma- 
nity to the lowest level of servitude, 
more like the old slavery of America 
than work in England; men who 
give the least and exact the most ; 
who take all and mete out the least 
they can in return. Such conduct 
finds its own reward in the absence 
of kindly human sympathy, the 
growing dislike of those almost com- 
pelled to be subject to it, the private 
self-dissatisfaction it brings ; as also 
in the worldly loss which in some 
form or other is sure to be the re- 
sult. Let there ever be a fair scale 
of wages for a fair return of work, a 
liberal pay into the hand that will- 
ingly toils in return ; a free expres- 
sion of good-will between master and 
man, alike honouring to each. And 
such mutual good-feeling cannot but 
result in the good of both: mutual 
assistance bringing mutual benefit. 
And from the master towards his 
servant should there ever be a gentle 
enforcement of authority, mindful 
of what servitude really is, and a 
ready recognition of the rights of 
man. There should be no rude or 
frequent reminder that the labourer 
is in bondage to another: the yoke 
is galling enough, frequently, with- 
out that. There ought to be a 
kindiy tone in giving orders, put 
in an easy way, less by command 
than suggestion: the command is 
there, but let it be put lightly, not 
to grate on the sensitiveness of 
another’s feelings. The secret of 
a master’s behaviour towards his 
workmen lies in remembering how 


he himself should like to be treated, ° 


were he a servant. This is the 
golden rule, and may be practised 
without any dereliction of authority. 
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We call to mind a certain secondary 
agent, in a large manufacturing con- 
cern, who was too much given to 
order his men under him as one 
might order a dog; the conse- 
quence was, that when he told a 
man to go and do some little extra 
work, the answer sometimes was, 
“TI shan’t! thee canst do it thee- 
self!” But when the head-master 
gently asked the man to do the 
same work in a more considerate 
tone, it was generally promptly 
done. It is but reasonable that 
workmen should like to be treated 
as men, ‘The decree which places 
one man over another does not give 
him any license for domineering 
severity, often more insulting than 
a knock-down blow. 

Between masters and their labour- 
ers there should, moreover, ever be 
a consideration arising from the re- 
membrance that a life of coarse 
labour is a heavy thing to bear; a 
a burden, in fact, which a kindly 
word, and tone, and expression of 
countenance, can somewhat ease. 
Think what it is to bear the strain 
of enforced daily labour; often 
painful—absolutely painful. The up- 
start domineering master, “ dressed 
in a little brief authority,” would be- 
think himself if compelled to change 
places with one of his day-labourers 
only for a single day. ‘The experi- 
ence might do him good. I remem- 
ber once, at a manufactory in the 
Midland counties, when a workman 
had got his son, verging on manhood, 
to help him a little at some work 
that required the twisting and turn- 
ing of heavy iron bars, with strong 
blows from a sledge-hammer weigh- 
ing about thirty pounds ; the youth 
at last quietly said, “ Father, it 
makes my arms ache.” Looking up to 
us, the father replied, “ They'll ache 
a dell (deal) more yet, behappen.” 

We are writing in the month of 
August, and call to mind how many 
workmen must now be toiling in the 
great heat, for as Alexander Smith 
expressed it, “summer has leaped 
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apon us like a tiger.” At some iron 
works, not a hundred miles from 
where we are writing, the heat on 
such days, at some of the furnaces, 
is enough absolutely ¢0 roast a leg of 
mutton in the very place where the 
furnace-man has to work. Yet such 
men keep at it until the thermometer 
registers 80 degrees anywhere in the 
shade. Then generally they cease 
work, and nowonder. Nothing but 
the intense perspiration and men’s 
wonderful powers could withstand 
such heat. It is not unfrequently 
enough to harm their clothing. Now, 
what must such work be to poor 
humanity just before such men are 
compelled to relinquish it? Verily, 
most men know nothing of such 
work: did they, they would be 
tolerant and kindly disposed to all 
who thus bear the yoke. 

It is not such a very pleasant 
thing on a raw winter’s morning to 
turn out into the cold fields, and 
stand for hours “ topping and tailing 
turnips,” until the fingers are be- 
numbed and the feet ache with cold, 
and to know that ¢/af must be our 
lot for many consecutive mornings, 
with only the Sunday rest. Methinks, 
this being weighed over in the mind, 
the farmer has good reason to speak 
kindly to alad so working, when the 
farmer’s children are snugly warm in 
bed. 

Neither do we think the gentleman 
farmer, who rarely visits the place 
except in September, would like to 
“hoe swedes” aiongside old Ben 
Williams in July or August. It might 
possibly make him warm. So a 
pleasant word with the old labourer 
is not thrown away, neither falls to 
the ground, any time the master 
passes him on the farm and ex- 
changes a kindly greeting. The 
master may possibly bethink himself 
that yonder old labourer has done 
better work in the world than he, 
possibly goes back and asks after the 
old man’s ailing daughter, telling 
him to send down to the house for 
something the doctor orders. Think 
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you old Ben will do his work less 
willingly or be less respectful for 
this? I wot not. 

We sometimes wonder how some 
trades find men to work them; as, 
for instance, soap-boiling, or’ glue 
manufacture, or even the hide-and- 
skin business. Certainly use tones 
down aversion ; but such men must 
have their senses even as the rest of 
us, and these men continually suffer 
at such work. One cannot but pity 
such people, when we come within 
half-a-mile of their odoriferous occu- 
pation: yet we have heard of the re- 
tired tallow-chandler, who used regu- 
larly to go down to the works on 
boiling days. Thus does custom 
modify us all: and very well it is so, 
otherwise life would be almost insuf- 
ferable to some men. It makes one 
sad to see how the higher qualities 
and powers of many men are kept 
subservient to their menial work: no 
room for much mental exercise, or 
eesthetical considerations, or lofty 
flights ; no field for the creative 
power which may underlie ability for 
common work. This repression must 
chafe many a man at his poor em- 
ployment, and prove to him the main 
exercise of self-denial and of patience, 
It would seem as though all this does 
not matter, provided a man does his 
duty where God has placed him. 
There will be time and room for 
loftier employment, when this con- 
tracted life is safely past. There will 
then be plenty of room; there will 
then be plenty of time; just as the 
spaces between the stars are wide, 
and the revolutions of the planets 
have gone on for long. Fitness for 
The Kingdom is the main end of 
life: consequently coarse work, well 
performed and patiently, may con- 
tribute to such fitness as largely as, 
or even more so, than some smoother 
and wealthier lot in life. 

This brings us to a consideration 
of the theme of masters and men, 
which should afford some consola- 
tion to those placed low in life, and 
who literally “ eat their bread by the 
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sweat of their brow.” Man is des- 
tined to labour, and in some way or 
other must all of us work. Probably 
many a day-labourer toiling in the 
heat and burden of the day, would 
laugh at you, were you gravely to tell 
him that the wealthy gentleman who 
rolls by in his carriage doth like- 
wise work. What! yonder elegantly 
dressed man, leaning back and enjoy- 
ing the air and scenery, work? Surely 
so: in some form, if not in yours. 
Why, at the very moment you think 
him most easy in mind, may he be 
planning and contriving ; trying to 
see the best way out of some family 
difficulty: arranging how to invest 
some property for those who may 
come after him: scheming where to 
erect some farm-buildings for one 
of his tenants: thinking over the 
troublesome contents of one of his 
many morning’s letters : trying to see 
his way clear in some parish matters, 
or in some of the many modes in 
which the retired gentleman, even, 
is called upon to work. But what 
we wish now particularly to advance 
is that, could we but clearly see all 
concerning the two cases, balance 
all gros and cons, there might not 
be such a difference in the lots of 
two such men, as appears outwardly 
to be. Inasmuch as peace is very 
much a state of mind and heart, 
rather than of body, it may even be 
that the day-labourer has more real 
rest than his master. He may think 
this sounds strange, but so it may 
be ; for consider how free, mentally, 
the workman mostly is—the ordinary 
workman toiling by hand. It con- 
cerns him not directly to measure 
all those niceties of trade, so per- 
plexing to his master; neither is he 
alarmed for trade losses ; neither is 
he puzzled: whom to trust, as his 
master so frequently is. And when 
the evening shadows liberate him 
from his daily task, he is a free man; 
freest of all in thought, where his 
master has been so often and so long 
abondsman. He has to rise early, it 
is true, but can early drop into sleep, 
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less likely to be harassed by baneful 
dreams, Wealth is mostly encum- 
bered with many cares. Many a 
man, surrounded by state and en- 
forced by ceremony, has thought, 
not without a sort of pensiveness,. 
upon the Latin words: Vivitur exi- 
guo melius. 

It has often come home to our- 
selves, with the power of a shadow- 
ing of the reality, that could we know 
all the dealings of God with each of 
us, and the way circumstances affect 
the inner life of each, we should find 
ourselves placed upon a more level 
platform than the strange degrees of 
life outwardly make us appear. Our 
own lot in life is, for each man, un- 
questionably the best possible for 
us: ordered to the moulding of 
character required, and best suited 
to the individual life. Yet there is 
every reason to suppose that many 
a wealthy master would be as ready 
to exchange places with his work- 
man (their real life being all laid 
bare) as might the workman with 
his master. Such a consideration 
should make each more contented 
with his own lot, and more tolerant 
of others placed either above or be- 
low him in worldly circumstance. 
Perhaps in nothing is the conduct of 
a true gentleman so characteristic as 
in his bearing towards those beneath 
him: it is a kind of crucial test. 
Many a time have we heard so and 
so spoken of by a workman as a 
“nice-spoken gentleman,” ever ready 
to exchange a kind word, and ever 
free and affable in manner, ready to 
listen and hear a servant’s words, 
“He is more like a father than a 
master,” we once heard a coachman 
say—the highest testimony he could 
give for his employer. In far older 
times, the relation of master and 
servant was more like that of father 
and son than now it generally is, 
and, consequently, the mutual attach- 
ment was greater. In the days of 
the. tented patriarchs, there was to 
the servant a sense of protection as 
well as support, in exchange for 
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labour done: nor could another 
master be readily found. In those 
primitive times, service was rendered 
more frequently to one master 
throughout a lifetime. We think 
there was no such things as “ strikes” 
in those days. Probably more gra- 
titude mingled with service then, 
and a stronger feeling of allegiance. 
In very large concerns of the present 
day it often happens that the master 
himself is altogether an absentee, 
unknown even by sight to one-half 
his workmen, while the management 
is carried on by agents and secondary 
master. In such cases there is likely 
to be a loss of personal esteem and 
attachment: the contract between 
master and men loses an important 
tie. A good workman must be glad to 
see the approving eye of his master. 

You will generally find that an 
agitation for an advance in wages 
takes place not among the poorest 
labourers, but among well-paid me- 
chanics and artisans: weavers and 
spinners, puddlers and men of iron- 
works, nail-makers, men who can 
earn more wages than they require 
for daily support. Consequently you 
find a sad prevalence of low public- 
houses and small beershops in dis- 
tricts where these men find work. 
Instead of making the best of their 
position individually, and saving a 
little money in anticipation of the 
evening of life, as such men are well 
able to do, there is a grievous reck- 
lessness and extravagance among 
the great mass of such men, who 
would rather “strike” for more 
‘wages than save something out of 
their present pay. Get what they 
will, such men don’t save. We speak 
from experience of the great mass of 
such men. It happened not long 
ago that we were passing late one 
Saturday evening through a thickly- 
peopled part of a large iron-produ- 
cing district, just at a time when 
a meeting had been held to agitate 
for more wages. Every third or 
fifth house on one side of the street 
‘was a beershop, flaming with gas, 
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and filled with men eager to spend 
the surplus of the week’s wages. 
Here and there was a gin-palace, 
glaring and reprobate, crowded about 
the doors by young men and women, 
whose demoralisation it was as- 
sisting. It was hot weather, and 
through open windows of upper 
rooms we could hear sounds of bois- 
terous and senseless revelry, with 
tones now and then of fierce quarrel- 
ling. We passed men staggering 
home with bottle and basket, late 
from work: a steady and silent 
woman on our left hand led a rolling 
and noisy drunkard to their blighted 
home. She had probably had a 
hard day of it, putting home tidy, 
and ¢hatwas the return! Ata corner 
three young fellows stood with coats 
off, preparing for a fight, while per- 
haps the saddest sight of all was that 
of little children, who should have 
been put clean to bed, sitting close 
by on door-steps, and hearing all 
the horrible conversation, and see- 
ing the bad example of fathers and 
brothers about them. Sad, indeed, 
is it to muse on the probable future 
of such poor children, reared in dirt 
and foul words. ‘There is one town, 
situated in a certain mining district 
in England, where are some twenty 
or more gin-palaces—one to every 
street, or more; these are in addi- 
tion to a regular host of public- 
houses, thronged for the most part 
nightly. What sums of money must 
go to these places! Enough to main- 
tain more than all the poor and aged 
of the district. How blindly, too, 
many young men follow in the steps 
of their older companions, and saun- 
ter to “ the public” night after night. 
Very little can be done for the con- 
dition of such men, until so many 
of these small pot-houses are closed 
by the legislature for all purposes of 
in-door drinking. Why, many a man 
would often go straight home to his 
wife and children, did not the “ Bar- 
ley-mow,” or “ Golden Fish,” invite 
him to enter, by parading its tempt- 
ing allurements. It is seldom what 
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a workman drinks at home that 
either makes him poor ora drunkard; 
it is the temptation of boon-com- 
panions, and the misguided idea that 
it is a fine thing to sit and order the 
jug to be filled. Better influences 
would be about him at home, even 
when thirsty and weary from his 
work : at the beershop he has nothing 
to do but sit and drink, thirsty or 
not. These too numerous small 
pot-houses, open at all hours, are 
a curse to the country. The sooner 
Government seriously reconsiders 
this question the better. 

As the world grows older, it is 
a satisfaction to all thinking men 
when a community throws off any 
old custom which was a blot upon 
its integrity with the nations. All 
good men rejoiced when the United 
States of America resolved that 
slavery should exist no longer. Jt 
is strange that with human feelings 
of their own, with little children of 
their own, so many men could be 
found in favour of making slaves of 
their fellow-men ; and one’s blood 
boils to read of the frightful punish- 
ments inflicted upon poor negroes, 
without any hand to stay the too 
frequently brutal lashing. Blinded 
yet must such men have been to the 
best feelings of humanity. Thank 
God, slavery in its most revolting 
form is now almost entirely abolished 
off the face of the earth, though 
much has yet to be done in sup- 
pressing it in the East. ‘The worst 
sting about slavery is that it permits 
a man of crue] passions and malig- 
nant heart to let loose the reins of 
his temper; from this cause great 
was the evil of slavery. Many a 
master, from uncontrolled passion, 
became worse than the brutes of the 
forest. Slavery is the worst form of 
contract between master and man, 
because it ignores the rights of work- 
men altogether. Likewise is it hor: 
rible, from the unnatural severance 
of husband from wife or child. 
Slavery cuts down to the most sen- 
‘sitive feelings of our nature, which 
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it mutilates and destroys. And yet 
we have scarcely emerged from its 
evils, so lately in full operation across. 
the Atlantic, and even now prevalent 
in some Turkish regions, It is re- 
markable how slowly men arise from 
barbarism: one wonders that all the 
world was not civilised before this, 
but its progress into light is slow; 
men slowly learn the first lessons of 
humanity towards each other. Love 
of power is the root of slavery. 
Most glad were we to hear, the other 
day, that Sir Samuel Baker had gone 
up the Nile with an expedition, for 
the express suppression of the slave 
trade, carried on by the Turks in its 
higher regions. 

‘The great mass of mankind must 
ever be what is expressly called 
working men: day-labourers, who 
really form the base and support of 
society. Men here and there will 
rise ; genius will from time to time 
struggle into higher life; and the 
decrepit branches of an old aristo- 
cracy be replenished by fresh mem- 
bers, who, by wealth (least worthy), 
or noble deeds, or heroic words, 
take their place among the best in 
the land. Yet must the great mass 
of men do daily work for daily 
food and clothing ; going on quietly 
through a lifetime, plodding in the 
same track, passing down to the 
grave unknown, and leaving their 
posterity just where they began. Per- 
haps the sight on earth which gives 
most satisfaction to its Creator is that 
ofa poor day-labourer quietly doing 
good work in a Christian patience, 
in the seclusion of his master’s ser- 
vice, and among the contented faces 
of his cottage-home. Such a man 
is in his duty, be out of it who may, 
And such a man may very easily 
be happier than his master, having 
fewer cares to trouble him as he 
tends his garden in the evening, 
His one master satisfied, he is a 
free man: whereas that master not 
unlikely is encumbered with the 
forms and rules of society ; cannot 
do as he pleases; has many cares ; 
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has more complicated relations with 
men ; has many to please and many 
to think for. In the best and sim- 
plest pleasures of life, the day-la- 
bourer may even be the best off of 
the two. If he works harder, he 
sleeps far more soundly, and more 
thoroughly enjoys his simple food. 
The orderly workman, taken col- 
lectively, is the foundation of so- 
ciety ; upon him is society reared. 
It is certain that our men of wealth 
and power could better be spared 
from amongst us, than could our 
good working men ; because, were 
they removed, the remainder must 
perforce take their place and do 
their work, otherwise must starve in 
the midst of wealth. 

How much it concerns the happi- 
ness of a workman, whether his 
master be a Christian gentleman or 
a mean and selfish money-grubber ! 
The power of a master generally 
reaches through all the ramifications 
of his establishment: men are in- 
fluenced largely by his example, and 
become benefited or not by his tone 
of mind. It is often said with much 
truth—a good master makes a good 
man. We know of more than one 
master who has introduced, at his 
large factory, a small library and 
reading-room, chiefly by him sup- 
ported, where men may spend a 
profitable hour at the end of a day’s 
work, and possibly be kept from the 
public-house round the corner. But 
all masters are not thus liberal. 
Some grind down their men to the 
last penny; pinch the salaries of 
their clerks ; exact the utmost mi- 
nute of work: thus putting tempta- 
tion in the way of all who have any 
cash transactions. Ofall men, those 
who have dealings with money day 
by day should be adequately and 
liberally paid, lest the temptation 
be too much to resist, when there is 
a poor and hungry family at home. 
Don’t let temptation be stronger 
because of your parsimony. Put 
yourself in the place of your work- 
man, and try to feel as he does. It 
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is possible to be very kind and 
gentle, yet with firmness for a master 
to keep his position. We have 
ourselves witnessed this admirably 
done—the workmen revering their 
master and quickly obeying him, 
yet going to him for counsel or as- 
sistance as freely as a child to its 
father. This is the highest form of 
relationship between masters and 
men. 

“We shanna see such another 
gaffer (master) at The Hill, now 
Master William’s gone!” said old 
Benny to us, one day, as we were 
walking over a certain farm: and 
the trusty old labourer added, in a 
grave, earnest tone, ‘‘ This new mas- 
ter inna (is not) fit to tread the 
ground after him.” Such testimony, 
after nineteen years’ service, is the 
highest praise, because nothing tests 
character more than a man’s con- 
duct to those beneath him. Men like 
this old Benny seem fast becoming 
extinct: he was true to his “old 
master,” leal to the backbone : would 
as soon have thought of changing 
masters as of buying the estate. 
Put him to any farm work, he stuck 
patiently at it, in heat or cold or 
rain or tempest: often quietly doing 
the dirtiest work because it must 
de done: no shirking with him, no 
playing, but a consistent daily plod- 
ding ; early in the field, and the last 
to leave it. He valued his master, 
and his master him. In these days 
of discussions, in parliament and out 
of it, upon wider subjects for in- 
struction to the poor—these days of 
penny newspapers,—we do not find 
greater contentment among day- 
labourers, but the reverse. It is 
undoubtedly the fact that work- 
people are more ready than formerly 
to “strike for wages,” and more 
eager to usurp the place of their 
masters. Inasmuch as the great 
mass of men must be day-labourers, 
it is an open question how far in- 
struction at school is desirable for 
such as must continue labourers ; 
and we incline to the opinion that 
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to go beyond the first principles 
of instruction (reading, writing, and 
arithmetic,) is to give a working 
man tastes and desires he cannot 
possibly gratify, and which may 
make him miserable. Ifa man can 
rise, let him by all means; but it 
can bring no good for the collier or 
poor farm labourer to know Greek 
or Latin, or be able to do intricate 
mathematical problems. His work 
is incompatible with these pursuits, 
and such knowledge is most likely 
to make him dissatisfied in that call- 
ing in which God has placed him. 
In this country any man may rise 
by undoubted talent ; but in national 
education some respect should be 
had to the station of the scholars, 
If a working man’s son shews defi- 
nite proof of being clever, let him 
improve his condition all he can: 
and there are plenty of funds left 
by former benefactors for all pur- 
poses of classical education, were 
they but rightly managed. But in 
dealing with the question of educa- 
tion for the people, especially if sup- 
ported by the taxes of the people, 
there should be a due regard to 
what is absolutely essential to the 
well-being of working men, for whom 
such projects are discussed. 

No relation of men to masters 
needs greater obedience than that 
of soldiers to their commanding 
officers. Obedience is the first and 
last watchword of a soldier. In this 
respect well-trained armies have the 
mastery over raw recruits suddenly 
brought into the field, by promptly 
and fully obeying commands. ‘The 
good soldier knows nothing of hesi- 
tation, instance that deadly but 
bravest charge of the Light Brigade 
at Balaklava. In the last terrible 
war there was quick obedience 
among the men, though the soldier 
could see death fronting him—this 
particularly among the Prussians, 


whose officers once or twice so felt 


the need of obedience, as to meet a 
few rare cases of rebellion by instant 
death. The necessity of the case 
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knew no other alternative. Yet the 
attachment of those armies to their 
masters was most complete, leading 
both on to victory. 

Man has many masters: though he 
may not directly serve another man 
for a few coins paid into the hand, yet 
has he mostly one or other definite 
master, for all that. There is the 
tyranny of fashion, often found al- 
most unbearable, even though de- 
tested ; the tyranny of being obliged 
to do what is expected of us in those 
minor matters where plain duty puts 
in no positive claim. There is the 
tyranny of the usages of the world, 
the customs of society, sometimes 
devoid of sound reason when most 
imperative ; he is a bold man.who 
sets himself to withstand the un- 
meaning customs of society. A man 
finds that in so very many things of 
minor importance, mere matters of 
habit in daily life, he cannot do as 
he likes—his so-called duty won’t let 
him. It isa hard task fora man to 
be original in any trifling concern of 
daily life that shall in any way come 
in collision with what the world ex- 
pects of him. This mastery of the 
world’s opinion tells most in the 
upper walks of life. Most men do 
many things contrary to their own 
judgment, simply because other peo- 
ple look for them to do this or that. 
Many a man can no more break 
through the fetters of the social life 
that bind him than he can at will 
shake off this weight of the body. 
We are alluding especially to trifling 
details of life where aman has a 
right to please himself, but where he 
mostly finds he has to please his 
neighbours instead. Such mastery 
is very galling to some natures, which 
must nevertheless succumb ; people 
do so and so, it is the correct thing. 
Now the general rules of good 
society are effective in restraining 
anything like American rudeness and 
coarseness, in keeping people within 
orderly bounds, hence do good. 
Notwithstanding, there are no few 
lines of action capable of ending 
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in good, that are yet either confined 
or altogether blocked up by the 
usages of society. 

But our object in the present 
article has been to discourse more 
directly upon the relations of master 
arid servant, so that space forbids 
our entering further upon the wider 
field of moral and customary, or 
self-imposed mastery, or of the va- 
rious forms of servitude laid upon 
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men in the manifold relations of 
life. Comparatively few of us can 
be masters of men: we must all serve, 
Whether our wages be near or pro- 
spective, let our work in this life be 
done well, let us be leal and true: so 
shall we at last gather to ourselves 
that most valuable of all wages, even 
the approving smile of the Great 
Master. 
H. P., r.Gs 
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How, out of nothing, with a fine increase, 
Advance to grandeur the seraphic strains, 
Until the harmonies celestial cease, 
In sudden cadence, like subsiding rains ! 
A faint wind whisper, next to silence, creeps 
Into a sound ; a second and a third 
Awake and follow ; then another leaps 
Up by the way-side shouting, till is stirred 
A chorus deep and high of harmony, 
Mingled with discord of sweet flats and sharps, 
As if the listener had pierced the sky, 
So as to overhear the heavenly harps. 
If I must die, Oh! place me where my ear 
May hear the wind-harp whisper, “ Heaven is near.” 


GLASTONBURY, 
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LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS OF IRELAND. 


FROM A.D. 1189 TO 1870. 


Lorp CLaRE (continued). A.D. 1794. 
—As Belfast was the cradle of the 
volunteers of 1782, so also was it 
the birth-place of the society of the 
United Irishmen, in 1791, the ob- 
ject of which society was to bring 
about parliamentary reform. This 
great and formidable movement was 
at first shared in by the Catholics 
over the whole country, and by the 
Presbyterians of the North, whose 
clergy openly displayed their hostility 
to England by praying for the suc- 
cess of the French arms,} 

Amongst the prosecutions that fol- 
lowed each other with unexampled 
rapidity, in the year 1794, not the 
least exciting was that of Archibald 
Hamilton Rowan,? for an address to 
the volunteers adopted at a meeting 
of the United Irishmen, of which he 
was secretary, and which was held 
nearly two years before. Though 
ably defended by Curran, who made 
one of his most brilliant speeches on 
that occasion, he was convicted of 
seditious libel, and sentenced to two 
years imprisonment, and to pay a 
fine of #500. These proceedings 
increased the popular ferment, and 
an address from the Society of United 
Irishmen was presented to Mr. 
Rowan, in prison, but on the 1st of 
May, although £1000 was offered 
for his apprehension, he succeeded 
in making his escape to France, and 
thence to America. 

Whilst undergoing imprisonment 
for this misdemeanour, a charge of 
high-treason had been preferred 
against him. If found guilty, his 
estates would escheat to the Crown, 


and his lady, a noble-hearted woman, 
nurtured in the lap of luxury, as well 
as their eight children, would be re- 
duced to a state of starvation ; but 
here, again, the noble heart of Lord 
Clare was moved to compassion, 
He wrote to her that, though her 
husband’s trial must proceed, still 
all his (Lord Clare’s) interest at the 
Castle would be exerted to preserve 
the estates for his family ; and it isa 
matter of history, that after Rowan’s 
escape from prison, the Chancellor 
gave Mrs. Rowan letters that facili- 
tated her in making good her journey 
to join her husband. Furthermore, 
it was to his interest, writes Lord 
Castlereagh, that Rowan was secured 
a refuge in Denmark—that he sub- 
sequently obtained his pardon, and 
a reversal of his attainder, and resto- 
ration to his estates of between seven 
and eight thousand a-year. 
Disaffection? was now growing 
stronger and stronger each succeed- 
ing day. It was in the summer of 
1797, when the English government 
were embarrassed by the monetary 
crisis and the mutiny in the fleet, 
two secret agents were despatched 
to France to concert measures with 
the French Directory. The persons 
selected for this important mission 
were Lord Edward Fitz-Gerald, son 
of the Duke of Leinster, and Arthur 
O’Connor, nephew of Lord Longue- 
ville. They brought with them, for 
the information of the French Go- 
vernment, a detailed memoir drawn 
up in French, containing a full ab- 
stract of the conspiracy, the forces 
of the insurgents, and the most 





1 Cornwallis’ Correspondence, vol. ii. 338. 
2 Willis’ Lives of Illustrious and Distinguished Irishmen, 
3 Allison’s Life of Lord Castlereagh. 
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effectual means by which the sever- 
ance of Ireland from Great Britain 
might be effected. They boasted 
that 150,000 Irishmen were ready 
to take up arms in Ulster alone, 
and that 100,000 excellent troops 
might be formed in Ireland; that 
the English had only 25,000 regular 
troops there; that the Irish militia 
was 20,000 strong, nearly the whole 
of which would join an invading 
force, if they had once a rallying 
point ;' and that the great thing 
would be to accompany the debarka- 
tion of the French troops by a pro- 
clamation stating that they came to 
free the Irish, not to enslave them ; 
and that France would make no 
peace with Great Britain, in which 
the independence of Ireland as a 
separate state was not expressly 
guaranteed, At length the defeat 
of the Dutch fleet at Camperdown, 
in 1797, deprived the United Irish- 
men of their best hopes; and yet 
they were not discouraged.2 Com- 
mencing a Vendean system of war- 
fare in the southern counties, they 
were soon repressed with great se- 
verity by the British troops and Ger- 
man auxiliaries in English pay.* By 
the advice of Lord Clare, the yeo- 
manry, 40,000 strong, were turned 
out at the approach of danger. 
Better now, after the lapse of so 
many years, to draw a veil over the 
cruelties and unmanly outrages com- 
mitted by those men who were mar- 
shalled under the British flag: better 
to pass over the immediate history 
of that revolt that appears to be the 
darkest page in the history of this 
unhappy country; and yet it may 
be summarised in a few words.— 
It was the Government of England 
that fomented that rebellion, with a 
view to bring about a legislative 
union, desired by Mr. Pitt, ever 
since the collision between the Eng- 
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lish and Irish parliament on the 
Regency question. 

In the beginning of 1795 Lord 
Fitz-William was sent over as Lord- 
Lieutenant. He was a Whig, and 
close follower of Edmund Burke, 
and therefore entirely for Catholic 
emancipation. His appointment was 
hailed with delight by nearly the 
whole Irish nation, who were wound 
up to the highest pitch of frenzy by 
the near approach of their long-de- 
sired freedom. Vain hopes, alas! 
excited for the sole purpose of mad- 
dening a disappointed people ! That 
Lord Fitz- William undertook the 
Irish Government on these express 
terms is admitted by his Lordship’s 
letter to the Earl of Carlisle,* where- 
in it is stated :— 

“From the very beginning, as well 
as through the whole progress of that 
fatal business—for fatal I fear I must 
call it—I acted with perfect con- 
formity withthe original outline, 
settled between me and his Majesty’s 
ministry previous to my departure 
from London. From a full consider- 
ation of the real merits of the case, 
as well as from every information 
I had been able to collect, of the 
state and temper of Ireland, from the 
year 1790, I was decidedly of opinion 
that not only sound policy, but jus- 
tice required on the part of Great 
Britain, that the work which was left 
imperfect at that period ought to 
be completed, and the Catholics re- 
lieved from every remaining disqua- 
lification. In this opinion the Duke 
of Portland (the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department) uniformly 
concurred with me, and when the 
question came under discussion, pre- 
vious to my departure for Ireland, I 
found the cabinet, with Mr. Pitt at 
their head, strongly impressed with 
the same conviction. Had I found 
it otherwise, I never would have 





1 Cornwallis’ Correspondence, ii. 339 ; Castlereagh Correspondence, i. 296-312. 
2 Allison’s History of Europe, vol. iii. pp. 652, 702. 

—§ Annual Register, 1798, p. 158-161 ; Wolfe Tone, ii. 255. 

* Lord Fitz-William’s Letter to Lord Carlisle. 
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undertaken the government. I, at 
first, proposed that additional indul- 
gences should be offered from the 
throne ; the very best effects would 
be secured by this act of unsolicited 
graciousness, and the embarrassing 
consequences which it was natural 
to foresee must result from the 
‘ measures being left open for any 
volunteer to bring forward, would be 
timely and happily avoided. But to 
this proposal objections were started 
that appeared of sufficient weight to 
induce the adoption of another plan. 
I consented not to bring the ques- 
tion forward on the part of the 
government, but rather to endeavour 
to keep it back, until a period of 
more general tranquillity, when so 
many material objects might not 
press on the government ; but as the 
principle was agreed upon, and the 
necessity of its being brought into full 
effect was universally allowed, it was 
at the same time resolved, that if the 
Catholics should appear determined 
to stir the business, and bring it be- 


fore Parliament, I was to give it 
handsome support on the part of 
the government. 

“‘T was no sooner landed, and in- 
formed ot the real state of things 
here, than I found that question 
would force itself on my immediate 


consideration. Faithful to the sys- 
tem that had been agreed upon, and 
anxious to attain the object that had 
been committed to my discretion, I 
lost not a moment in getting every 
necessary information, and in trans- 
mitting the result to the British cabi- 
net. As early as the 8th of January, 
I wrote to the Secretary of State on 
the subject. I told him that I trem- 
bled about the Roman Catholics ; 
that I had great fears about keeping 
them quiet for the session ; that I 
found the question already in agita- 
tion; that a committee was appointed 
to bring forward a petition to Parlia- 
ment, praying for a repeal of all re- 
maining disqualifications, I men- 
tioned my intentions of immediately 
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using what efforts I could to stop 
the progress of it, and to bring the 
Catholics back to a confidence in 
Government ; I stated the substance 
of some conversations I had on the 
subject with some of the principal 
persons of the country. It was the 
opinion of one of these that if the 
postponing the question could be 
negotiated on grounds of expediency, 
it ought not to be resisted by Govern- 
ment. That it should be put off for 
some time was allowed by another to 
be a desirable thing ; but the principle 
of extension was at the same time 
strongly insisted on, and forcibly in- 
culcated, as a matter of the most 
urgent necessity.” 

Such being the avowed policy of 
Lord Fitz-William, and such being 
the pretended policy of Mr. Pitt, 
how did it come to pass that the 
people afterwards rose in arms to 
assert rights that were undeniable? 
Because the British Minister, Mr. 
Pitt, knew well that if Catholic 
emancipation and perfect equality 
were granted, that no cause would 
exist for complaint, and no pretext 
for rebellion. He knew, too, that 
as long as a Catholic people were 
ruled over by a legislature composed 
of Protestant landlords, whose only 
title to their estates was based on 
the confiscations of the previous 
century, so long would disunion pre- 
vail: he accordingly in one hour re- 
versed his whole apparent policy, 
recalled Lord Fitz-William, and re- 
fused the Catholics that relief which 
was not afterwards granted to them 
until 1829 and 1869. Mr. Pitt knew 
too well that nothing short of a re- 
bellion, a religious war, and a reign 
of terror and bloodshed, would or 
could enlist the members of the Irish 
parliament to vote away their own ex- 
istence. He had his plans already 
matured; and his chief adviser for 
Irish affairs was the Earl of Clare. 

The effect of these transactions 
upon the nation is thus described 
by Plowden :'—“ The report of Ear] 


2 Plowden’s History of Ireland, 
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Fitz-William’s intended removal was 
no sooner credited, than an universal 
despondency, in some instances bor- 
dering on desperation, seized the 
whole nation. Meetings were formed 
throughout the kingdom, in order to 
convey to their beloved and respect- 
ed governor their high sense of his 
virtue and patriotism, and their in- 
dignation at his and their country’s 
enemies.” ‘The people were led on 
by men of known ability, many of 
whom were taken from the ranks of 
the bar; for where has there been a 
struggle for freedom in this country 
—look back through the mist of 
centuries — that the Irish bar has 
not furnished men of learning and 
courage, both able and willing to 
advocate the sacred cause of liberty ? 
We have seen, when writing the 
lives of other chancellors,! how when 
Queen Elizabeth, inheriting the re- 
ligious principles of Henry VIIL, 
sought to extend her own power by 
overturning those seats of learning, 
the monasteries, that “y° lawyers 
were all thwartersof y* reformacion,”” 
and the bitterest foes to her rapa- 
city. Passing along from generation 
to generation, we meet with their 
names at every page of history ; and 
at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, as in the days of O’Connell, 
were the members of that learned 
profession the foremost advocates of 
their country’s cause. .There were 
Walter Hussey Brugh, John Philpot 
Curran, Plunket, and there was 
Theobald Wolfe; there were John 
Sheares and his brother Henry, and 
a host of others, whose names would 
be too numerous here to relate. 
The British government having de- 
nied the people Catholic emancipa- 
tion, now lashed them with a whip 
of scorpions to resistance. A system 
of coercion and terror was regularly 
established ; every man’s life and 
liberty were at the mercy of the in- 
formers ; in a word, to make use of 
the atrocious admission made by 


1 Supra, Life of Lord Chancellor Cusack, 
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Lord Castlereagh, “measures were 
taken by government to cause a pre- 
mature explosion” of the insurrec- 
tion. This design of the govern- 
ment is thus described by Lord 
Holland 3— 

“ The fact is incontrovertible that 
the people were driven to resistance, 
which possibly they meditated before 
by the free quarters and excesses of 
the soldiery, which were such as are 
not permitted in civilised warfare, 
even inanenemy’s country. Trials, 
if they must be so called, were carried 
on without number under martial 
law. Floggings, picketing, and death, 
were the usual punishments, and 
these were somtimes commuted into 
banishment, serving in the fleet, or 
transference to a foreign service, 
many were sold at so much per head 
to the Prussians. : Dr. 
Dicksor (Protestant), Bishop of 
Down, assured me that he had seen 
families returning peaceably from 
mass assailed without provocation 
by drunken troops and yeomanry, 
and the wives and daughters exposed 
to every species of indignity, bru- 
tality, and outrage, from which neither 
his remonstrances nor those of other 
Protestant gentry could rescue them, 
The subsequent Indemnity Acts de- 
prived of redress the victims of this 
wide-spread cruelty.” 

The Irish Committee, at last, on 
the 19th of February, 1798, resolved 
to pay no attention to any offers 
from either House of Parliament, 
and to agree to no terms short of 
total separation from Great Britain, 

Lord Clare, as he was looked on 
as the most energetic at the Privy 
Council, so he was the most dread- 
ed, the most detested by the people. 
At one time his house was attacked ; 
at another, he received, when riding 
in his carriage, a blow of a stone in 
the forehead, which, with somewhat 
more force, would have put an end 
to his existence. 

Revolutionary principles, permeat- 
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ing through every class of society, 
were then said to have found place 
even in the University of Dublin, 
of which Lord Clare was Vice- 
Chancellor! Students of acknow- 
ledged ability had been publicly ex- 
pelled for connexion with secret 
treasonable societies. A visitation 
to inquire into these reports, into 
the state of the University, was 
therefore determined on, and was 
fixed for Thursday, the 19th of April, 
1790, and to take place in the dining 
hall of Trinity College. Vast crowds 
had assembled around the building 
long before the appointed time. The 
great bell of the college at length 
announced that the hour was come, 
the clank of the iron bolts was heard, 
the doors were flung open, and the 
spacious building, in one instant, 
was filled from one end to the other 
to overflowing. The students, in 
their black gowns occupying the 
body of the hall, formed a dark and 
compact mass, which was fringed on 
both sides by long lines of the 
Masters and Bachelors of Arts, in 
their silk gowns and white bands 
and varied-coloured hoods, inter- 
spersed, too, by the bright scarlet 
robes of the doctors. On either 
side of the raised dais were the 
junior fellows, the scholars of the 
house, and the judges. The fathers 
of the Church and the lights of the 
bar were there, too, on that day. The 
hum of the assembled thousands 
was great; but it was hushed as the 
senior fellows, two-and-two in long 
procession, preceding the Provost, 
slowly advanced from the great door 
to the raised dais at the upper end 
of the hall. Every eye was strained 
to catch a glimpse of the visitors, 
but more especially of the noble as- 
pect of Lord Clare as he entered, 
arrayed in his Vice-Chancellor’s 


robes, and followed by his train- 
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bearer, his assessor, and otherofficers 
of the court. At once the whole 
assembly rose from their seats and 
remained standing, as, with haughty 
demeanour and firm step, he pro- 
ceeded to the bench that was pre- 
pared for the visitors. After a mo- 
ment’s pause, his lordship thus 
spoke: “The prevalent reports re- 
specting the state of the University 
have induced the visitors to inquire 
whether the disaffection imputetl to 
the college was founded in reality, 
or was a rumour or surmise. Ap- 
pointed to the high office of superin- 
tending the conduct and promoting 
the welfare of that college, he should 
neglect an important duty, if he 
were to suffer it to continue stained 
with the infamous imputation of dis- 
affection and rebellion, if unfounded, 
or permit any guilty member thereof 
to poison and destroy the prospects 
of the uninfected. His duty, there- 
fore, to what he considered the 
happiness of the students, without 
referring to the more general conse- 
quences to society, from the lettered 
portion of the rising generation 
cherishing and acting on these de- 
vastating principles, which had de- 
stroyed the peace and almost anni- 
hilated the morals of Europe, indis- 
pensibly required of him to investi- 
gate and suppress any serious dis- 
orders. He found great probability 
had been given to the report in cir- 
culation by a rebellious publication, 
purporting to be a resolution of the 
independent scholars and students of 
the University, and it behoved all 
who heard him to acquit themselves 
of any concern therein, Such mem- 
bers as acted with want of candour, 
and refused to exonerate themselves 
from the treasonable charges made 
against the University, and which 
the abominable paper he held in his 
hand? so much warranted, he was 


1 Dublin University Magazine, vol. xxyii. p. 549. ; 
{2 Nore.—The following is an extract from the paper to which Lord Clare then 


alluded :— 


‘*To THE INDEPENDENT SCHOLARS AND STUDENTS OF TRINITY COLLEGE :— 
‘* Whereas we have learned with the utmost concern that the system of 


TERROR and COERCION, so pregnant with calamity and so unfortunately pursued through 
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determined to remove from the Uni- 
versity, and adopt the necessary 
measures to prevent them from con- 
taminating the youth in England and 
Scotland, by representing to the 
governors of them their dangerous 
principles, and so excluding them 
from admission. In one of those 
secret societies, the formation of 
which he knew of in college, a sys- 
tem of assassination had been re- 
commended, and a proposal made 
to collect arms. The first proposal 
was considered, but adjourned to 
the next meeting, when it was nega- 
tived by a small majority, The 
second was carried and acted upon.” 

His lordship then concluded by 
a declaration of his “intention to 
punish with severity the encouragers 
and abettors of sedition and treason, 
and more especially the miscreant 
authors of that wicked paper, whom 
he was determined to detect and 
punish. It had not only been thrown 
into every letter-box in college, but 
audaciously flung at his own head 
in his house, by way of menace and 
defiance.” 

The visitation lasted for three 
days, searching inquiries were made 
into the political acts of every mem- 
ber of the University, and the result 
was that many men were acquitted, 
and amongst them Tom Moore, no 
less than nineteen young men were, 
on Lord Clare’s recommendation, 
expelled from the college, and one 
of the fellows suspended from his 
feliowship for three years. This 
suspension, however, was not upon 
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the ground that he had been in- 
volved in traitorous practices, but 
that some indiscretions were imputed 
to him which, in such a perilous 
crisis, rendered it unmeet that he 
should have a seat at the board until 
the return of happier times.! 

In the conduct of the visitation, 
Lord Clare’s demeanour was charac- 
terised by his unusual arrogance. 
“When a student hesitated to 
answer or be sworn, he frequently 
asked him ‘if he were a fool or 
a madman ;’ and if, in his examina- 
tion, he indulged in the expression 
of any democratic or popular senti- 
ment, the Vice-Chancellor’s observa- 
tion was, ‘The young gentleman 
seems to have his reason affected.’” 
With all this (writes Dr. Madden), he 
evinced more kindness of heart than 
his assessor, Dr. Duynan, and always 
leaned to the side of mercy, when 
the latter urged great severity.” 

Though the designs were dis- 
covered, the chiefs of the conspiracy 
were unknown. At length, their 
names having been revealed by one 
of their own leaders, fourteen of the 
chiefs were arrested in Dublin, and 
Lord Edward Fitz-Gerald escaped 
at that time; but the Chancellor’s 
eyes were upon him; and it is in- 
disputable that Lord Clare did all 
in his power to check the unfortu- 
nate nobleman in his ill-advised 
course, and to avert the inevitable 
consequences of the treasonable acts 
he haddone. With all his iniquities 
on his head, it is undeniable that 
Lord Clare had a generous heart. 


the kingdom, has been adopted within the walls of our University, and the severest col- 
legiate penalties inflicted on supposed offences, which, even to their full conviction, would 
be wholly disproportioned ; and that the fundamental principles of justice are violated by 
deciding on secret testimony, and refusing to confront the accuser with the accused,— 
now we, the independent scholars and students, feeling just indignation that the liberty 
of opinion, which we even yet might claim as members of any other civil society, should 
be totally annihilated—that to breathe a sigh for the sufferings of our country, or a cen- 
sure On those flagitious measures which have caused them, and which our conscience must 
condemn, is followed by expulsion ; and feeling most poignantly, as we do, that state of 
subordination to which the severity of academic discipline has reduced us, precluding all 
possibility of redress, or even the right of the oppressed to complain,—we yet do resolve 
that no intimidation shall alter our principles ; that we will participate in pursuing, with 
undeviating aim, that redress which the miseries of our bleeding country demands.” The 
document then closed with a denunciation of spies and informers. 


1 Madden’s United Irishmen, Third Series, p. 231, 2 Ib. 








That he was capable of noble deeds 
is put beyond all doubt by his mer- 
ciful and humane bearing towards 
Lord Edward Fitz-Gerald. 

Apprised, as the Government was, 
of all his plans and dangerous pro- 
positions, the Chancellor fore- 
warned his friends, offering admoni- 
tion, and almost amnesty, if he even 
then desisted. ‘Will nobody,” he 
wrote, “ reason with that rash young 
man? Will nobody, even now, per- 
suade him to leave the kingdom? 
I pledge myself every port shall be 
left open to him.” Rash he re- 
mained, and on the very eve of the 
rebellion received his death-wound 
from the police, while desperately 
resisting his capture. While he lay 
in Newgate, writhing under his 
wounds, his aunt, Lady Louisa 
Conolly, obtained an audience of 
Lord Campden, then Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, but could not obtain an 
order of admission to see her dying 
nephew. In her agony she thought 
of the Lord Chancellor, and drove 
directly to his house. He hap- 
pened to have company, and dinner 
was hardly over. He went out, 
however, instantly to her carriage, 
heard her request, and was almost 
overwhelmed by her emotion. 
**Lady Louisa,” said he, at last, 
after some moments’ thought, “ to 
grant the order you solicit is quite 
out of the question. We have so 
decided in council. But you are a 
female and near relative. I know 
of no decisjon which prohibits my 
accompanying you.” And he did 
so, and remained patiently for three 
hours in an outer apartment of the 
prison, while she wept and prayed 
beside the victim of a wild and ill- 
fated enthusiasm. Surely the man’s 
heart was in the right place of whom 
this can be narrated.”” 

The capture of Lord Edward 
Fitz-Gerald was followed by the 
arrests of the unfortunate brothers, 


1 Moore’s Life of Lord Edward Fitz-Gerald. 
% Rise and Fall of the Irish Nation, p. 219. Ed. 1868. 
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John and Henry Sheares, who, as, 
we have said, were both members of 
the Irish bar, and descended from 

a long line of distinguished ances- 

tors. But Henry Sheares had cross- 

ed Lord Clare’s path before: he 

had carried away her to whom his 

lordship was deeply attached in his 

earlier years ; and it is said—per- 

haps unjustlysaid—that that “wound 

which time can never heal” was 

the cause of the ruin of those un- 

fortunate young men, whose melan- 

choly fate formed one of the saddest 

episodes in the blood-stained story 

of 1798. 

Henry Sheares, the elder, was un- 
fitted for public life. Possessed of 
a competent fortune, and an excel- 
lent domestic person, he had re- 
ceived an university education, but 
was not possessed of talents, and 
had no firmness of purpose, though 
his younger brother, John, was firm 
to inflexibility. They were insepe- 
rable as brothers, and they were 
united by an almost unparalleled 
attachment. John Shears became 
became one of the Executive Direc- 
tory of the United Irishmen, while 
Henry was active in seducing from 
their allegiance the King’s County 
Militia regiment, which was then 
stationed at Laughlenstown camp. 
The brothers became acquainted 
with Captain Armstrong, one of the 
officers of that regiment, and he per- 
suaded them that they would find in 
him a ready and an active supporter. 
He became an intimate friend of 
Henry Shears, and was introduced 
to his family, dined at his house, and 
then basely turned informer. The 
Sheares were arrested, tried, and, 
on his evidence, convicted, and con- 
demned to death. Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington waited on Lord Clare, to en- 
deavour to obtain a reprieve. Of 
that interview he thus writes 3— 

“Tt is only justice to Lord Clare 
to record an incident which proves 


2 Curran’s Lives, 2nd edition. 





—— 
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that the Chancellor was not unsus- 
ceptible of humane feelings, and 
which often led me to believe that 
his nature might have been noble, 
had not every feeling of moderation 
been absorbed by that ambition, the 
fatal disappointment of which at 
length hastened his dissolution. 
“By some unfortunate delay a 
letter of Henry Sheares to me was 
not delivered until 11 o’clock of the 
morning after the trial. I imme- 
diately waited on Lord Clare; he 
read it with great attention; I saw 
he was moved, his heart yielded. 
I improved on the impression ; he 
only said, ‘ What a coward he is! 
but what can be done ?’—he paused. 
‘John Sheares cannot be spared— 
do you think HenryJcan say any- 
thing, or make any species of dis- 
covery, which may authorise the 
Lord-Lieutenant to make a distinc- 
tion between them. If so, Henry 
may be reprieved.’ He read the 
letter again, and was obviously af- 
fected. I had never seen him amiable 
before. ‘Go,’ said he, ‘ to the prison ; 
“the execution will be deferred for one 
hour. See Henry Sheares: ask him 
this question, and return to Cooke’s 
office.’ I lost no time, but I found 
on my arrival that nobody could be 
admitted without a written permis- 
sion. I instantly returned to the 
Castle; they were all at council; 
Cooke was notin his office ; I was 
delayed several minutes. At length 
the secretary returned, gave me the 
order to see them, and ordered fur- 
ther that the sheriff should delay the 
execution for one hour. I hastened 
to Newgate, and arrived at the very 
moment that ihe executioner was 
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holding up the head of my old col- 
lege friend, and saying, ‘ Here is the 
head of a traitor. I felt deeply af- 
fected.” 

Of the trial of the Sheares’s we 
have nothing further to say ; it is 
given iz extenso in Madden’s “ United 
Irishmen, 4th Series.” The two 
brothers had been strongly attached 
to each other during life, and now 
hand-in-hand they ascended the 
scaffold together, they perished to- 
gether, and side-by-side they sleep 
together, in the vaults under Saint 
Michan’s Church, fresh as on the day 
that they were laid under the hallow- 
ed aisles of that venerable building." 

We now pass from the saddening 
scene of politics to those of romance ; 
and amongst the many and various 
episodes in the life of Lord Clare, 
not the least touching was that which 
we are now about to relate— the trial 
of Robert, Earl of Kingston, for wil- 
ful.murder, under circumstances the 
most heart-rending that can be met 
with in the “ Romance of the Peer- 
age.”* 

Robert, Earl of Kingston, was 
born in 1754, and was married when 


‘Lord Kingsborough, at fifteen years 


of age, to Caroline, sole daughter 
and heiress of Richard Fitz-Gerald, 
of Mount Ophaly, in the county of 
Kildare. The lady was younger still, 
and was possessed of great mental 
and personal attractions. She had 
a brother, to whom she was greatly 
attached, who had died without any 
lawful issue, but who had left a na- 
tural son, Henry Gerald Fitz-Gerald. 
Pitying his forlorn condition, Lady 
Kingsborough had him reared with as 
much care as if he had been her own 





1 NoTe.—The vaults of St. Michan’s Church, Dublin, possess the property of keep- 
ing the dead for ages fresh as on the day of their interment. I have seen the sapless 
cheek of the nun there perfect, while the coffin and the winding-sheet were long since 
mouldered into dust. Those that are learned in natural philosophy trace the preserva- 


tion of the dead in those vaults to the presence of a great quantity of sulphate of lime 
(gypsum). That may be perfectly true in theory; but I have yet to learn, that though 
the geological maps delineate the country around Paris to be of that portion of the ter- 
tiary system where gypsum entirely prevails, a single churchyard there possesses like 
qualities. The humble, the ignorant, and perhaps the superstitious in the neighbourhood 
of St. Michan’s ascribe to the saint the giving these preservative powers to the vaults, 
which the learned have failed to account for. 
2 Burke’s Romance of the Aristocracy, vol. i. pe 18. 
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son ; she saw to his wants, which she 
invariably supplied, and did all in her 
power to make him forget the pahoppy 
situation in which he was placed ; 

a word, she brought him up with bee 
own children. She obtained a com- 
mission for him in the line, and he 
soon attained, by reason not alone 
of his great interest, but his great 
talents, the position of colonel of 
his regiment: Amongst the children 
of Lord and Lady Kingsborough, 
with whom he was, unfortunately, 
too intimate, there was Mary, the 
third daughter, remarkable for her 
graceful figure, for the soft and 
pleasing expression of her counte- 

nance, and for the beauty of her hair, 

which grew in such luxuriance, as to 
attract the notice of all who saw her. 
Happy would it have been for this 
thoughtless and innocent child if 
Henry Fitz-Gerald, the illegitimate 
son of her uncle, had never been 
admitted under the shadow of her 
father’s roof. He was then married ; 
he had won the affections of a lovely 
and accomplished girl, but forgetful 
alike of his marriage vows, and of 
every feeling of gratitude to his noble 
benefactors, he fixed his eyes on her 
whom by the laws of God and man 
he was bound to protect. At length 
he acquired such an influence over 
her that it was impossible she could 
elude his grasp. Wherever she went 
Colonel Fitz-Gerald was sure to be 
somewhere near athand. Attheatres, 
at concerts, and at balls, his atten- 
tions were unremitting ; he danced 
with her, sat by her side, saw her to 
this carriage, and did everything that 
man could do to subdue the mind of 
her, little more than a child, to his 
own wicked purposes. Rumours 
were soon set afloat that Colonel Fitz- 
Gerald’s attentions to the Honour- 
able Miss Kingsborough were not 
those that might be expected from 
a married man to an unmarried and 
interesting young girl. These ru- 
mours were unheeded by Lord and 
Lady Kingsborough. “It was im- 
possible,” they said, “that a man 
so benefitted as the Colonel had 
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been should commit a crime which, 
detestable enough in any one, would 
in his particular case imply a degree 
of villany almost beyond example.’” 
Thus they reasoned with themselves,. 
and would hear of nothing that would 
throw a shadow on the honour of 
Colonel Fitz-Gerald, or on the fair 
fame of their darling child. In the 
summer, however, of 1797, the Hon. 
Mary Kingsborough disappeared 
from her home, to the horror of her 
father and mother, who then resided 
near London. A note, left on her 
dressing-table, informed them that 
she had fled from her home with the 
intention of drowning herself in the 
Thames, The river was dragged for 
miles on both sides of where her 
bonnet and shawl were found on the 
bank, but the search proved unsuc- 
cessful. Her family were now im- 
pressed with the conviction that the 
unhappy young lady had committed 
suicide ; but as time wore on, his lord- 
ship began calmly to reflect on his 
daughter’s disappearance ; he could 
see no reason for her committing 
self-destruction, and he therefore re- 
solved to redouble his efforts to get 
back his lost child. A circumstance 
soon occurred which impressed him 
with the idea that his daughter still 
lived: he had met a post-boy who 
had informed him that, some short 
time ago, while driving a gentleman, 
whom he never saw before, on the 
road to London, from a town in 
his lordship’s neighbourhood, his 
attention was attracted by the ap- 
pearance of a young lady who was 
walking alone. The gentleman or- 
dered the carriage to stop, and in- 
vited the lady to take a seat beside 
him, who at once, and as if the matter 
were pre-arranged, accepted the in- 
vitation, and on their arrival in Lon- 
don they parted from him in each 
other’s company, but to what part of 
the city they directed their course he 
was entirely ignorant. 

Lord Kingsborough now had the 
clue, and he was determined to fol- 
lowitup. Advertisements appeared 
in every paper in England, offering 
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great rewards for any information 
that. would restore the unfortunate 
young lady to her parents: she was 
faithfully described in the public 
prints, especial attention being di- 
rected to the profusion of her long 
and flowing hair. The friends of 
the family were assiduous in their 
attentions, and they failed not to 
state their convictions that the lady 
had eloped with Colonel Fitz-Gerald. 
Indignant at the charge, the Colonel 
joined in the search, and when all 
proved fruitless, no one was louder 
in lamentations than he was. “ He 
could not rest,” he said, “ till she 
was found, for in no other way could 
his innocency of the deed be suffi- 
ciently established. The apparent 
sincerity of his protestations, his 
ceaseless endeavours to find her, 
his numerous calls at the house, his 
unwearied attentions, and agonising 
protestations, disarmed the most sus- 
picious. He was admitted to the 
family councils, proposed plans, and 
acted the part of a loving and grate- 
ful relative so admirably that none 
could for one instant suppose that 
the lady was at that very moment in 
his own safe keeping. 

The hour of retribution was at 
length come. <A young girl waited 
one morning on Lady Kingsborough, 
and informed her ladyship that her 
attention was drawn, by the con- 
tinued advertisements she had seen 
in the public newspapers, to the cir- 
cumstance of a young lady having 
eloped with a gentleman from her 
father’s house. Now she was a ser- 
vant at a lodging-house in Clayton- 
street, Kensington, to which place 
a gentleman had brought a young 
lady, answering in every particular 
to the description given of her in 
the public placards and newspaper 
advertisements. Her hair, she said, 
was the most lovely she had ever 
seen, and fell about her shoulders in 
great and rich profusion. She was, 
however, astonished beyond measure 
to see her, a few mornings before 
that time, cutting away those locks 
with a pair of scissors, her eyes being 
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suffused with tears. She then felt 
convinced that the strange visitor 
was no other than the daughter of 
Lord Kingsborough. Having gone 
on to describe, to the best of her 
ability, the appearance of the hand- 
some gentleman who was in the 
habit of visiting her alone, the draw- 
ing-room door was thrown open and 
in walked Colonel Fitz-Gerald on 
his daily mission. “Oh!” the girl 
hysterically screamed, “ that is he— 
there is the very gentleman who 
visits the strange lady: he it is who 
brought her to our house.” As- 
tounded at the unexpected exclama- 
tion, Colonel Fitz-Gerald was so 
taken by surprise, that he dashed 
from the room without uttering a 
single word of contradiction or ex- 
planation ; and no confession that 
he could make would or could ex- 
pose his unexampled villany so 
plainly as his rush from that house 
on that day. Lord Kingsborough’s 
second son (Colonel King, after- 
wards Lord Lorton), fired with in- 
dignation at the idea that the man 
who might have been a peasant but 
for his family ; that he, the heartless 
scoundrel, who owed them every- 
thing that was worth living for in 
life, should thus seduce his (Colonel 
Kingsborough’s) lovely and accom- 
plished sister, and bring disgrace on 
the name and house of Kingsborough, 
Resolved to have instant satisfac- 
tion, he sent him a hostile message, 
Colonel Fitz-Gerald accepted the 
challenge, observing at the same time 
that his character was so blasted by 
the late affair that he had no chance 
of getting a second, but that he was 
sure to be on the ground. 

It was on the rst of October, 1797, 
that the duellists met. Colonel Fitz- 
Gerald was, as he stated, unable to 
find a second, and he fought with- 
out one. Four shots were exe 
changed, and then Fitz-Gerald made 
an effort to address Colonel Kings- 
borough ; but this was cut short 
at once by his exclaiming, “ You 
are a damned villain; I won’t hear 
a word you have to offer.” Colonel 
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Kingsborough’s amunition was then 
exhausted ; but so deadly was the 
animosity on both sides that they 
had appointed to meet on the follow- 
ing morning ; before, however, the 
appointed time both parties were 
put under arrest by the police. 

The young lady was now recovered 
by her father from her seducer, and 
conveyed to Mitchelstown Castle, in 
the south of Ireland, far, as it was 
vainly supposed, from the influence of 
Colonel Fitz-Gerald. But his plans 
were already laid ; he had bribed one 
of the maid-servants who accom- 
panied her to Ireland, and through 
her did he obtain information of the 
place of the lady’s retreat. Disguising 
himself as best he could, he had the 
unblushing effrontery to set up at 
the very inn at Mitchelstown, for 
the sole purpose of again carrying off 
his unhappy victim. The innkeeper, 
who was a follower of the Kings- 
boroughs, lost no time in acquainting 
Lord Kingsborough of the stranger’s 
presence, and of the dangerhis daugh- 
ter wasin. His lordship hastened to 
the hotel, at Mitchelstown, and then 
discovered that on that morning the 
stranger had taken his departure for 
Kilworth Hotel. Retracing his steps, 
he arrived at Kilworth after sunset, 
and there learnt that a stranger had 
come there only a few hours before ; 
he at once sent the waiter to his room, 
with a message that a gentleman 
wished to see him on urgent business. 
The door was locked, and he roughly 
replied from within that he did not 
wish to be disturbed. What must 
have been the indignation of the fa- 
ther and brother on hearing the well- 
known voice of Colonel Fitz-Gerald 
himself. They never for one moment 
believed that he could have the auda- 
city to come to their own town at 
Mitchelstown, though they were in- 
clined to believe that the stranger 
was some emissary connected with 
the Colonel. Ina moment the door 
was smashed open. Smarting under 
the wrongs his family had received 
from this heartless villain, the Hon. 
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Colonel Kingsborough rushed at him 
as he was seizing his pistols ; a vio- 
lent struggle ensued. Lord Kings- 
borough, who saw his son’s danger, 
raised his pistol, took sure and deadly 
aim, and shot Fitz-Gerald dead on 
the spot. There are old men still 
living who remember the excitement 
caused by this well-merited murder 
—-not the ghastly horrors of the 
French Revolution, not even the 
expected French invasion, nor the 
deeds of blood with which the minds 
of men were then familiar, drew away 
the public attention from the Kings- 
ton tragedy, as it was too truly called. 
And it was to answer for this murder 
that Lord Kingsborough, then Earl 
of Kingston, was placed at the bar 
of the Irish House of Peers. 

On the 18th of May, 1798, 
the trial took place. The Lords’ 
chamber being too confined, the 
House of Commons was selected as 
the most fitting place for the trial. 
The procession to the House was 
marshalled by the Ulster King of 
Arms. First came the Masters in 
Chancery, then the twelve judges, 
in their scarlet and ermine robes, 
then the younger sons of the peers, 
next the elder sons, then the peers 
themselves ; and last of all came 
Lorp Crareg, walking in solitary 
and stately dignity, as Lord High 
Steward of the House of Lords. 

When the usual formalities were 
gone through, the noble prisoner 
was brought to the bar; and then, 
according to ancient usage, knelt 
before his judges. 
directed to rise by Lord Clare, who, 
in tones of majesty, thus addressed 
him from the woolsack : 

“Robert, Earl of Kingston, you 
are brought here to answer one of 
the most serious charges that can 
be made against any man, the mur- 
der ofa fellow-subject. The solem- 
nity and awful appearance of this 
judicature, must naturally discom- 
pose and embarrass your lordship. 
It may, therefore, not be improper 
for me to remind your lordship, that 


He was at once . 
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you are to be tried by the laws of a 
free country, framed for the protec- 
tion of innocence and the punish- 
ment of guilt alone; and it must be 
a great consolation to you to reflect 
that j you are to receive a trial before 
the hs ipreme judicature of the nation 
—that you are to be tried by your 
peers, upon whose unbiassed judg- 
ment and candour you can have the 
firmest reliance, more particularly as 
they are to pass judgment upon you 
under the solemn and involable ob- 
ligation of their honours, It will 
also be a consolation to you to 
know, that the benignity of our law 
has distinguished the crime of homi- 
cide into different classes. If it arise 
from accident, from inevitable neces- 
sity, or without malice, it does not 
fall within the crime of murder ; and 
if these distinctions be warranted by 
evidence, you will be at liberty totake 
advantage ofthem, Before Iconclude, 
I am commanded by the House to 
inform your lordship, and all others 
who n aay have occasion to address the 
court duringthe trial, thatthe address 
must be to the lords in general, and 
not to any lord in particular.” 

The trial then proceeded, and the 
unanimous verdict of the peers was, 
‘Not guilty, upon their honours ;” 
and after some further ceremonials, 
Lord Clare declared the commission 
dissolved. We may here perhaps 
be permitted to travel out of the 
prescribed path, to tell, in a few 
words, the subsequent history of the 
unhappyand Honourable Mary King. 
It was decided by her friends to 
place her, under a feigned name, in 
the family of a Welsh clergyman, 
who himself was to be kept in utter 
ignorance of her real name and posi- 
tion. She was received into the 
house of those simple-minded people, 


_ with whom she soon became a great 


favourite. Her powers of conversa- 

tion, though tinged with sadness, 

still remained ; 

But where was the play of her bright lips 
fled ? 

Gone was the smile that enlivened their red. 
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It was on an evening when 


the pitiless storm of rain pattered 





against the window ‘her humble 
mes that the co1 ion turned 
on the misf rtu f real life, not 
sane juent ] n- 
jured up ‘by ination 
of the n Pi t or ; B re 
she well knew of the |] ry she 
had entered upo1 hained 
her listener ry 
of the sorrows of | the 
actors being called] es 

that the co1 i] j e 

anxiety on ever ttered. 
She told the: r 
had unlit lited 1€ 
house of his ] 1 how 
ba sole he paid t 1at 
was reposed in |] by taking her 
from her father’s ] ject- 
ing her to the of di ir 
For hours did s] p tl tt ion 
of the family ri ( rds 
that she then uttered. At] th the 
clergyman’s eld h,a young man, 
who had alread} i vho 
c yuld 1 no longe in from tears, 
burst into exclamations of ] r at 


the barbarity of the betrayer. ‘‘ Be- 
hold,” said she, overcome by the 
warmth of her feelings, “I, myself, am 


the person for whom you express so 
deep an interest. I am the much- 
wronged woman; and now I suppose, 
you will drive me from under your 
roof.” Her misfortunes were now 
ended ; a life of happi was before 


ri 
her at last. She confided her heart 


} , + yy 
g man 


and her hand to that you , 
times went over, and during their 
long married life nothing occurred 
to throw a shadow on her path. 
Not many years ag » she died, univer- 
sally respected, in the land wh«re she 
had sought for and found a home, 

We are now appr ee the out- 
break of the Rebellion of 1798, the 
invasion of the French at Killalla, the 
union, and, lastly, the death of Lord 
Clare, unregretted and unmourned 
for in his own land. 


OLIVER J. BURKE. 











Pepro CALDERON DE LA Barca, 
the successor and rival of Lope de 
Vega, was born at Madrid, in Janu- 
ary, 1600. He appears to have been 
of a good and ancient family. There 
is a legend that one of his ancestors, 
in the thirteenth century, being pre- 
maturely born, and supposed dead, 
was ascertained to be alive by being 
thrown into a caldron (ca/deron) of 
hot water. From this time, say the 
learned genealogists, five caldrons 
appear in the family arms. Another 
ancestor, dying in a battle against 
the Moors, gave their motto, or /a 
Jé morir. The surname of Barca 
was also added by him withan estate, 
or solar. Receiving the rudiments 
of his education at the same time and 
from the same source—the Jesuits 
—as Corneille, Calderon afterwards 
went to Salamanca, the mother of 
the sciences. On quitting that uni- 
versity, he served for some time, and 
with great credit, as a soldier; but 
from the year 1650 to the death of 
Philip IV. he devoted himself to 
the more congenial occupation of 
writing secular plays for the theatres 
and autos, or mysteries ' involving 
public professions of faith, for the 
Church. Under the patronage of his 
royal master he obtained a plurality 
of benefices and an ample fortune. 
The latter item in the life of an au- 
thor is worthy of record. 

On the succession of Charles II., 
in 1065, the poet was left without a 
Mecenas. He, however, still con- 
tinued to write. He died in May, 
1681, doing all he could, even when 
in immediate danger of death, to 
finish an av/o for the festival of Cor- 
pus Christi. Our friend (says Solis, 
his attached biographer and pane- 
gyrist) went off, as they say the swan 
does, singing. 

Calderon’s muse was very prolific, 
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His life was a long one, and he com- 
menced writing at an early period. 
About one hundred comedies may 
be traced to him, and about seventy 


autos, It is said that he wrote also 
many sainétes, or farces, perhaps 
an exact equivalent, etymologically, 
for the Spanish term. 

As a specimen of his minor poems 
we quote the following :— 


O quanto, el nacer, o quanto 
Al morir es parecido ! 

Pues, si nacimos llorando 
Llorando tambien morimos. 


the refrain being— 


O dulce Jesus mio, no entres, Sefior, con 
vuestro siervo en juicio! 


The essence of such poetry is lost 
in the crucible of translation : we can 
but present to our readers, unac- 
quainted with the Spanish language, 
a caput mortuum—the assonant 
rhyme cannot be rendered in Eng- 
lish, 


How greatly death resembles birth—how 
clear their parity ! 

Weeping from out the darkness we are 
here, and, weeping, die. 


Our first sad greeting to the world we made 
a faint sigh tell ; 

And with faint sighs to that same world 
we bade a last farewell. 


“ Enter not into 
thy servant, O 


The burden is 
judgment with 
Lord !” 

The fecundity of Calderon as an 
improvisatore prevented his fame as 
a dramatic artist. It is not easy 
either in his “ Autos Sacramentales,” 
his “ Comedias de Capa y Espada,” 
or in his “ Comedias de Santos,” to 
find that intensity of thought which 
distinguished Goethe and Shake- 
speare. We might expect an absence 
of philosophy in one who was, to 
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borrow a phrase of Sismondi, “ the 
true poet of the Inquisition.” 

Some of his critics have thought 
him free from the religious prejudices 
of his age, but that he was obliged to 
pander to the ignorance ofthe vulgar. 
‘This is complimenting his intellect at 
the expense of his morality. But there 
does not seem to be any internal 
evidence of hypocrisy. In the tragi- 
comedy of “A Segreto Agravio Se- 
greta Venganza,” of which we intend 
to offer here an analysis, we have no 
reason to suppose that the senti- 
ments of the protagonist are not 
those of the author. Here, revenge 
is a whirlwind before which life is 
estimated but as chaff. In “La De- 
votion de la Cruz,” highway robbery 
and murder are as trifles before the 
belief in the efficacy ofa Cross. Both 
these tenets are ideas altamente so- 
tiales, as Ochoa says, quite the no- 
tions of his people and his time. 

Though the poetical power of 
Calderon is seldom long unapparent, 
it is yet often weakened in the judg- 
ment of the English mind, by those 
extravagant concetti—those Ma- 
rinisms, if a name may be taken 
from a poet in whose works their use 
is constant, which, though based on 
the genius of the Spanish language, 
appear toalien readers absurd. ‘To 
Say that the sun has risen in his la- 
dy’s eyes—the sun only shines with 
their light inthe “Galatea” of Cervan- 
tes—is a common expression from 
a gracioso. In an English author 
it would point to a school of poetry, 
which has been stigmatised as adop- 
ting the language of the fancy rather 
than of the heart. 

Wit is a plant which seldom flou- 
rishes as an exotic. That of our poet 
appears to be insipid. But even the 
humour of the sweet Swan of Avon, 
painfully elaborated by the ingenuity 
of his commentators, too often gives 
an uninteresting result to his com- 
patriot. How tame would it seem to 
the grave judgment of an hidalgo / 

The decency—in the general sense 
of the word—of Calderon’s plays 
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may be advantageously contrasted 
with many of those of the present 
day. The mysticism of Calderon—for 
beyond our own, at this distance of 
time probably inadequate, compre- 
hension, there appears to be an af- 
fected darkness about many of his 
sayings—seems to have attracted, 
by some elective affinity, the admi- 
ration of Schlegel. A consentaneity 
of nature in this respect, has given 
rise to an eulogy on the part of the 
German critic, manifested in elo- 
quence, so entirely forgetful of fact, 
as to throw the exuberant metaphor 
and Asiatic pomp of expression of 
the poet himself entirely into the 
shade. Suppose it true, as one of 
his critics has said, that every ad- 
dress of a lover in Calderon’s come- 
dies to Ja dame de ses pensées, is 
studded with stars and flowers, that 
her locks are always nets of gold, 
her lips rubies, and her heart a rock, 
which the rivers of his tears attempt 
in vain to melt—suppose all this 
true, which it is very far from being, 
what is all this to the following mo- 
dest assertion of his German ad- 
mirer,—‘ His poetry, whatever the 
subject may ostensibly be, is an un- 
ceasing hymn of joy on the splen- 
dours of creation. It is the first 
awakening of Adam. When he 
unites the stars and the flowers, the 
sense of his metaphor always ex- 
presses the relation of his creatures 
to their” —ohe satis —let us “return 
to our muttons,”—to azfos, which 
remind us of Don Quixote, who, in 
his mad wanderings, met with some 
players— death, an angel with 
painted wings, an emperor with a 
crown apparently of gold, at the 
feet of death, Cupid, without his 
bandage, but having his quiver and 
arrows—and others who had been 
performing at a recent festival of 
the Corpus, the Auto de las Cortes 
de la muerte. 

These auéos increased in import- 
ance from the twelfth century. They 
amused the people, and were an im- 
portant engine of sacerdotal power. 
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The performance began with a 
foa, or eulogistic prologue—an en- 
tremes, or farcical interlude followed 
—then came the itce de résistance, 
The autos were all 
allegorical, and accompanied with 
music, Their ty of 
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tical masques of rare Ben Jonson. 
Some indicate their subjects by their 
titles, as, “‘ The First and Second 
Isaac 3” o ‘s, and by far the; reater 
portion, leave the mind in darkness 
on that subject. All are crowded 
shadowy beings in tl 
tal Serpe ,’ we have the 
Di 
Faith (h 
cross in 0} 
other, singil 2 


the blind. 

Doubt. Ignorance. (Both ladies). 

Four Men: Four Women: and 
Musicians. 

These constitute the Zoa. 

In the Awéo we find Moses, Aaron, 
Belphegor, Hebrews, first, second, 
&c., reminding us of Shakespeare’s 
gentlemen, Idolatry, Mary, Zippo- 
rah—Hebrew women, Angels (first 
and second, as above,) and Mu- 
sicians. 

In all the Az/os the chief purpose 
is to propound and glorify the Real 
Presence in the Eucharist. The 
Devil plays a prominent part in 
most of them, throwing the other 
characters very often into the shade 
—an effect which we have heard at- 
tributed tothe Satan of Milton—and, 
as Quevedo says, coming forward ele- 
gantly attired, with a boastful and 
presuming demeanour, and talking 
as if the theatre were altogether his 
own. 

- An analysis of one Aufo will give 
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a very fair notion of them all. The 
characters in the Zoa to the “ Divine 
Orpheus,” are Pleasure (an old gen- 
tleman), five ladies, five gallants, 
and musicians, The characters, 
with the exception of the musicians 
and Pleasure, have shields with let- 
ters on them, each letter express- 
ing some scriptural quality, being 
the commencement of its name. 
They all dance to music, and P 

ultimately arranges them in 
such order that their shields brought 
into a line represent by the letters 
placed on them the word EUCHA- 


i€a- 


RISTIA. A device of a similar 
nature—the words being MERRY 


CHRISTMAS—which was considered 





novelty, was represented a few 
years ago at Drury Lane. 

In the allevory itself the persons 

in thea sCSOry itself the persons 


alc 


The Prince of Darkness. 
Envy. 

Orpheus. 

Days of the Week. 

Human Nature. 

Oblivion, or the River Lethe. 
Pleasure. 


The scene opens with the sound of 
a trumpet proceeding from a car in 
the shape of a black vessel, with 
women in black stoles for rowers. 
The rigging, banners, and streamers 
are all black. Asps are painted on 
the sides, instead of arms, ‘The 
Prince of Darkness is making fast 
a rope at the stern. By his side 
stands Envy, attired in sable vest- 
ments of silk, with black feathers. 
The Prince of Darkness holds a 
conversation with Envy respecting 
their tfansit over the dark waters of 
the imagined River Lethe. It may 
be observed ez passant that Calde- 
ron, confusing things sacred and 
profane, is guilty in almost all his 
autos of the same licentious inad- 


, vertence which induced Montemayor 


to make Diana alternately invoke 
the Saints and the Fauns, and Mi- 
chael Angelo to introduce Charon’s 
boat into his “ Last Judgment,” 
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Suddenly music is heard from within. 
This he ralds the approach of another 
car 1 


_sdval ancing from an 
he forn 


tive of waves for tli 
Day, with a garland of lowers 
brow, and boughs laden with 
on her head; the Fourth Day, with 
the sun stars and moon; the Fifth 
Day, with birds and fishes ; the Sixth 
Day, with the contents of a Noah’s 
Ark; and then Human Nature is 
es 1 from her dreams—a wo- 

an beautiful exceedingly—the Eu- 
dies of the fable. Pleasure dwells 
with her in Paradise, and she sings, 
in the exuberance of her joy, the 
136th Psalm. 

This is succeeded by an allego- 
rical flirtation, which perhaps might 
have been spared without interfering 
with the majesty of the poem. 

The Temptation and Fall suc- 
ceed ; and then the graceful Days 
disappear, one by one, leaving Hu- 
man Nature in her sin. She is ulti- 
mately conveyed by the wiles of the 
Prince of Darkness and his coadju- 
tor Envy across the River Lethe. 
His triumph is, however, of limited 


fruit 
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duration. To the music of thunder, 
Orpheus appears in that world be- 
low, playing on a harp in the shape 
of a cross, the gentle music of which 
unaccustomed : yvercomes all 
infernal Psi al Human _ Nature 
, and is placed by the Days 
on a Car repre senting a 
O} pposite to that 
lark waters 
eamers, 
nts, show- 
<d thereon, 
uning the 
ern. And 
sur- 
ship of 
h | y Orpheus 
to be the ship of the Cl nae 
Prince of Darkness desires that the 
torments of - and his friend 
may} . Envy replies that their 
torments may never finish. It is 
sufficient that the Avo is finished, 
and all the spec tators pr robably join 
the chorus in wishin sth 1e fair Eury- 
dice a happy voyage 
Such was an Auf, 
species of composition alone Calde- 
ron to have had some solici- 
tude that they should be recognised 
as the creations of his genius, They 
differ widely from the Comedias de 
Santos, with which, nevertheless, 
they have been frequently con- 
founded. The latter were not in- 
tended to be allegories, and were 
mostly filled up with the olla podrida 
of intrigue, jealousy, and love. In 
fact, they were only separated from 
the usual comedies of the cloak and 
sword, by the insertion here and 
there of patches of religious senti- 
ment and language. ‘They were 
born to mollify the ecclesiastics, 
at a time when their secular life 
was threatened with extinction. Of 
these plays, perhaps the most re- 
markable are the Purgatory of St. 
Patrick, where the hero is distin- 
guished only by his devout ending 
from Don Giovanni, the Devotion to 
the Cross, where a similar ending 
distinguished the hero from some- 
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away, 
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thing considerably worse, and El 
Magico Prodigioso. The last work 
is worthy of a treatise in itself. 

We pass on to the consideration 
of a comedy de Capa. The story 
will remind the reader of Othello. 
‘The hero is a husband, who supposes 
himself, with an incorrectness equal 
to that of.the swarthy Moor, to be 
wronged by his wife. But the de- 
velopment of the tale proceeds upon 
ideas altogether different. Othello 
is the incarnation of burning love, 
and credulous jealousy. The avatar 
of honour, haughty, susceptible, im- 

lacable, in a word, Spanish honour, 
is the hero of our tale, Don Lopez. 
The device of Shakespeare is the 
more happy one. The sentiment 
of honour is modified by the ever- 
changing public opinion on which 
it depends, It is therefore in a state 
of perpetual flux. It is influenced 
by time. and piace. But the senti- 
ment of love is natural, eternal, and 
ever the same. The circle of influ- 
ence which is commanded by Cal- 
deron’s play, is measured by the ra- 
dius which revolves round a point 
in the centre of Spain. The circle 
of influence of Shakespeare’s Othello 
has a radius which revolves round a 
point in the centre of the world. It 
is curious that in his Aw/os Calderon 
has: condemned the very spirit of 
honour which in his secular plays 
he has loved to justify. We must 
suppose that in the latter case he 
wrote as a Spaniard; in the former 
in his capacity of a priest. 

The genius of the Spanish writer 
appears most clearly, perhaps, in 
“A Segreto Agravio Segreta Ven- 
ganza”—a hidden vengeance for a 
hidden wrong. Amar, vengarse, mo- 
vir—love, vengeance, and death— 
the three words’ most frequently 
heard on the Spanish stage, as they 
express sentiments most congenial 
to the public mind. They form- 
ed: the chief element in the edu- 
cation of the Spanish child. The se- 
cond expression usually meets with 
the approbation of an audience in 
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England. The avenger is crowned 
with laurel only too frequently on a 
Christian stage. 

In the drama before us, a silent 
never-ceasing, lying-in-wait for re- 
venge is the moral inculcated, the 
refrain of the play. The situation is 
extremely interesting and simple. A 
young woman, having formed a mar- 
riage de convenance—a species of con- 
nubial tie which is becoming almost 
as frequent in our own country as 
elsewhere—meets, the very day after 
her marriage, her lover whom she 
had chosen, but, not hearing from 
him for some time, imagined dead. 
This is the opening of a powerful 
plot. 

We should observe that the theatre 
of Spain presents a much more rapid 
action than that of more northern 
lands. There is no distillation, no 
analysis of passion in that warmer 
soil. The attention is devoted rather 
to the succession of incidents than to 
the development of individual cha- 
racter. There is more of history 
than psychology in Calderon. 

To continue our synopsis of his 
piece. The young lady receives a 
letter from her lover. She strives 
against her desire to see him again, 
but, as is usual in such cases, the 
eloquence of passion ultimately pre- 
vails ; that is to say, she distrusts her 
own reason on the subject, a distrust 
which seldom, except when opposed 
to passion, is received with favour. 
“T must see him once more,” says 
Leonor ; not because she loves him, 
of course, but in order to warn him 
to quit thecity. Thus reason effects 
a compromise with passion. “I will 
but ask him, and he will obey me.” 
She, of course, sees him again, where- 
upon the enamoured youth tells her, 
as any other person would have fore- 
seen, that he is her slave; that his 
feet are in fetters; that he is no 
longer his own property, and utters 
various other appropriate expres- 
sions, 

The tearful meeting is interrupted 
by Don Juan de Silva, a friend of the 
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husband, Don Lope de Almeida, 
to whom the latter was one day of 
important service. This good-na- 
tured friend hastens to inform Don 
Lope of the equivocal situation of 
the lovers. The lover proposing to 
escape is stopped by the good-na- 
tured friend. “ Answer, or my sword, 
a tongue of steel, shall speak to you.” 
The room is dark, and Don Luis de 
Benavidas, the lover, escapes through 
a door, while, amidst the confusion 
of the noise of swords and angry 
human voices, a common and ap- 
proved font in Calderon, the hus- 
band enters. “Your name,” cries 
Don Juan, seizing the supposed 
lover, and brandishing his sword. 
Lights are brought, and Don Juan 
and Don Lope utter each other’s 
names in mutual astonishment. 
_Don Lope is not contented with 
his friend’s explanation. He by no 
means desires that Don Juan should 
believe in his wife’s, that is his own 
dishonour. ‘The thing is impossible 


—but he murmurs to himself, if I 
am indeed wronged, 


A la venganza mia 
Tendra, ejemplos el mundo, 
Porque en callar la fundo. 


‘My revenge shall be an example to 
the world—it shall be executed in 
silence.” He will be “ El Medico de 
su Honra,” the title of another play 
of Calderon, with a similar plot. 
The husband dismisses his friend, 
takes a light from a servant, enters 
into an adjoining room, and dis- 
covers—Don Luis, the lover of 
Leonor. 

That gentleman, by no means 
abashed, throws his cloak over his 
shoulder, and comes forward, sword 
in hand. He, as he said, has been 
pursued by assassins, and having 
rushed for protection into the first 
house he came to, is now at the 
mercy of the owner of the domicile he 
has violated, and “‘ Now, Sejior,” he 
adds, “kill me—for as I have spoken 
the truth, I shall die happy, yielding 
up my being, my life, my soul, to 
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a feeling of honour (Don Lope), and 
not to a disgraceful revenge (the 
assassins).” 

Don Lope, however, is not duped. 
The confusion, the interrupted and 
high-flown speech of the lover, are 
to his mind confirmations strong of 
his wife’s infidelity. With much 
politeness he lights Don Luis, now 
the object of his jealousy, out of his 
house. Leonor communicates to 
Sirena, the inevitable confidante, that 
she is now able to move her frozen 
feet—her heart resumes its pulsation 
—all is externally calm ; but at the 
end of the second jornada, or act, 
the old, terrible burthen falls upon 
the hearts of the hearers, 


El que de vengarse treta, 
Hasta mejor occasion 
Sufre, disimula, y calla. 


causing each time a greater sen- 
sation of fear to each, in his an- 
ticipation of the slow but certain 
end. In all this there is plenty of 
action, plenty of interest. The 
emotions are excited, and fall not 
again into repose; the heart beats 
more quickly with each succeeding 
scene. It is strange that Calderon’s 
dramas are so little known. Surely 
the representation of such a piece 
as this, though at so far distance 
of time from its creation, would on 
any stage ensure success. For the 
English public there is no lack of 
sensation ; the piece may be call- 
ed, not disrespectfully, convulsive 
throughout. Can anythihg excite 
more sympathy than the sorrows of 
Leonor? anything more terror than 
the assumed tranquillity of her Span- 
ish spouse. These beauties, of an 
essentially dramatic character, in- 
troduce themselves at once; they 
have no need of commentaries ; 


_ they are understood better on the 


stage than in the library ; they are 
the offspring of inflamed passion, 
not of cold psychological study, 
The situation of the attors is fertile 
in consequences for Calderon. Don 
Juan is as jealous of his friend’s 
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honour as that friend is of his own. 
He thinks his friend blind, and 
wishes to et alight en him. Duty 

not Leonor’s husband his fri« 
his pres¢ erver ?) —< els hit 
so. And yet will he not by sod 
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will, The two friends und 
each otzer, and part. D Lope i 
afterwards asked by the King, Ss 

bastian, whether he will remain 


with his wife or follow him to 

war in Africa. Don Lone, replyi 
that he will follow him, is led to 
imagine, by the king’s answer, that 
Sebastian is acquainted with his 
disgrace. Hence we have a 
lime monologue of wounded prid 

Not a single expression of betrayed 
love is forgotten —~not a single 
plaint for his happiness, which has 
been destroyed. ‘The King’s words 
have fallen on him like lightning— 
on him! He dreams but of him- 
self. ‘Oh, honour!” he cries, “ in 
what have I offended thee that I 
should long for these mountains, 
these pillars of stone to fall upon 
my shoulders, for these sepulchres 
to bury me alive? They would be 
of less, far less weight, than the sor- 
row into which I have fallen! Oh, 
honour! in me of what dost thou 
complain? All my life have I not 


Calderon. 


*in his own boat. 
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been kind to the lowly, friendly to 
those of my own rank, liberal to 


tha 7 - ] 1] 7 lax } +} 
L poo! i \ i D 1 


lover—we may suppose being 
j lL in her Cl com- 
ion im to fly the country 
naturally wishes to see him 
in, prol al ly to cr plete it. The 
poet has painted with vivid colours 
passion which is 
increased by dange r. Don Luis 
shells a rendez-vous IN a Country 
ouse, situated in an island at some 
distance from the shore. The situa- 
tion is not more cl early indicated by 
th At the critical moment, 
when the lover is seeking a boat to 
convey him across, the husband 
‘turns up,” or unexpectedly appears, 
if there is too much argoft in the 
former expressions. With aconsider- 
able degree of politeness he accosts 
the young man, embraces him, and 
desires to know his business in that 
solitary locality. Meeting, of course, 
with an evasive answer, he then 
offers to take him across the water 
“* Tlegd la ocasion 
de mi venganza,” mutters the husband. 
An opportunity for revenge has 
come at last. Then follow a few 
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asides, on his part, anticipatory of 
his vengeance ; on that of the lover, 
of a reflective nature, on his own 
happiness, and the strange chance 
which has made Don Lope serve as 
a dercero to his own wife. 

The boatman now appears upon 
the scene,.and offers to take the 
oars—previously, however, object- 
ing that the boat is insecure and 
leaky. This delay is very artfully 
introduced. Don Lope, however, 
bids him hold his tongue, and he 
and the doomed lover go off in the 
boat alone. The boatman solilo- 
quises on the bank. Whenjhis boat 
is about half-way across, he sees it 
suddenly roll slowly over and sink, 
which induces him to utter an ex- 
clamation that their death is cer- 
tain; the sea will, beyond ll 
doubt, be their grave. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Lope has purposely 
upset the bark, being a good swim- 
mer, while the unfortunate lover is 
struggling and fighting with the 
waters. 

Now comes a coup de thédtre ; 
in the language of his countrymen, 
a /ance de Calderon. Leonor is ex- 
pecting the coming of her lover. 
A last hymn of sorrow, in which a 
presentiment of her destiny is adum- 
brated, escapes from her woman’s 
heart. Scarcely has the final note 
died away, when a cry reaches her 
—a cry of a man who is warring for 
his life against the waves. Valgame 
a cielo! “ Oh, Heaven save me !” 


She starts and listens; but it is” 


heard no more. ‘“ What was that 
voice !” she cries—“ that voice of 
wailing that wandered hither upon 
the night wind?” She opens the 
casement of her chamber, and 
gazes into the darkness, There is 
a something floating on the water ; 
but beneath the trembling light of 
daybreak she cannot tell what it is. 

In her agitation she hears not her 
husband, who enters her chamber 
dripping with water, his dagger in 
his hand. “ O earth,” he exclaims, 
“sweet fatherland of man !” Leonor 


asks him the reason of his extraordin- 
ary appearance, and he explains to 
her, at some length, the scene of the 
boat which was leaky and sank, and 
the catastrophe of a certain Don 
Luis—he thinks that was the gentle- 
man’s name—whom the violence of 
the sea conquered, and whom he 
saw without being able to help him, 
Oh misery! buried in its oblivion. 
Upon this his wife faints without 
uttering a word, and—a style of be- 
haviour which other nations would 
execrate as the summit of atrocity, 
but which the strange genius of 
Spain not only admits*but worships 
as sublime,—her husband lifts her 
up tenderly, addresses to her as 
she begins to revive comfortable 
words, and allows none of the 
servants to surround her, to suspect 
the demoniacal passion, which the 
audience knows to be racking him 
beneath that calm and polite exterior. 
The body of his wife, scarcely living, 
is borne out of the room, the hus- 
band is left alone, and congratulates 
himself, and is no doubt in silence 
congratulated by the audience, on 
the result of his tactics. He acts 
the whole scene over again, brand- 
ishing the dagger with which he had 
killed Don Luis, before, as he tells 
us, he overturned the boat. That ag- 
gressor of his honour now sleeps in 
an ever-moving tomb beneath a 
monument ofcrystal. The boat was 
overset only to avert suspicion from 
himself ; and now he hopes to kill 
Leonor his wife ; then, at least, the 
king can taunt him no more. This 
very night shall see the end of his 
disgrace. ‘“ Leonor,” he cries as if 
some human feeling was at last 
awakened, “woe is me! my wife 
Leonor, beautiful as licentious, un- 
happy as thou art fair—fatal ruin of 
my fame! Leonor, the victim of my 
grief, the sacrifice to my honour, in 
the prime of life, thinking least of 
death, must die. To the wind and 
the waves I entrusted my first ven- 
geance, Earth and fire shall achieve 
my second, The elements will never 
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reveal my secret. This night I will 
set fire to my house, and, stabbing 
my wife, lead men to suppose that 
the fire has been her executioner. 
As gold is refined by the crucible, 
so shall my honour rise spotless 
from the flames. Earth, fire, winds, 
and waters, shall be my accomplices 
alone in my great revenge.” 

The old refrain, “’Twere well it 
were done quickly” — there is no 
interim between the thought and 
the act. The flames of the burn- 
ing guinta rise into the night. En- 
’ ter the King Sebastian, the Duke 
of Berganza, and suite. To them 
the husband, half-naked, bearing 
Leonor dead in his arms, “Sir,” 
he cries, addressing the king, “ this 
dead beauty, covered with ashes, 
this flower which the flame, in envy 
of its loveliness, would not allow to 
live, this, sire! was my wife, noble, 
honourable, and virtuous, in the 
lips of fame she has left this report 
of her for ever. This was my wife, 
whom I loved with so tender, so 
great a love. Alas! suffocated by 
smoke, and enveloped in flame, she 
breathed out her life in my arms, 
Oh, cruel punishment! terrible sor- 
row! Still I have one consolation. 
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I am free to serve you. You told 
me to beware how I left my wife. 
That caution is necessary no longer. 
I will follow you where my life may 
end, if, indeed, there is an end to 
sorrow.” 

Then turning to his friend, Don 
Juan, “And you my brave Don 
Juan, should anyone ask you here+ 
after how to obtain revenge, recak 
my actions, think of Don Lope, who 
never told his vengeance, who never 
told his wrong.” 

Such is the tragi-comedy, as the 
author has called it, which is scarcely 
known but in its native tongue. It 
is a drama full of eloquence and 
passion—a drama remarkable for 
that sonorous verse, that frequent 
thought, those burning words, and 
the grand invention, which have 
made the Spanish poet singular and 
eternal in his fame. 


Te celebrant alii quanto decet ore, tuasque 
Ingenio laudes aberiore canunt. 


It only remains for us to follow 
the Spanish custom :— 


Pedir de nuestras faltas 
Perdon ; y humilde el Autor 
Os le pide a vuestras plantas. 


FETQIS 
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EFFIES DREAM. 


Ther as myn hert is set, ther wil I wyve. 
Chaucer's Clerke’s Tale, 


Ir is not an idle saying, “ Love is lord of all below,” 

Reigns a monarch in the palace regal amid sceptred show, 

And within the humblest cottage by the hearth he takes his stand, 
In one rosy wreath uniting all the dwellings in the land. 

What to him are wealth and title? Bubbles on the stream of time, 
To Love's finger-touch dissolving as the sun dissolveth rime, 
Lured not by the lustrous jewel which in sparkling beauty gleams 
On the neck and arm of maiden fair as poet sees in dreams. 
Smiling, with an honest pleasure, on the hawthorn blossoms set 

By some little village beauty, in her locks with May-dew wet. 


In that season when green furrows well repay the farmer’s care, 
Glossy cereals daily growing taller in the balmy air. 

When upon the mother-bosom baby roses lie at play, 

And pink apple bloom profusely proffers coronals to May, 
Came a voice to little Effie, whispering secret words and sweet, 
Lending wings to every movement of her lightly-treading feet. 
Never absent, ever present, when she sat with lips apart, 

Dainty sounds of music flowing from the gladness of her heart, 
Often at the open casement, where she leaned with upward eyes, 
Breaking on the starry silence of the sparkling midnight skies, 
Coming when, with pearl and ruby, and silk threads in order set, 
Effie, on fine cambric fashioned mimic rose and violet, 

Heard, amid the kind caresses which her sister loved to share, 
Sister Lucy, who had tended Effie with a mother’s care, 

Clinging coaxingly together they would talk, and sing, and smile, 
Like twin angels on good missions in some verdant tropic isle, 
Turning over the white pages of pure hearts, and finding there 
Ever fancies wedding fitly with their maiden faces fair. 

But the voice thus heard by Effie of her bosom claimed a nook 
Where not even her fond sister had the privilege to look. 


Sleep that cometh ever welcome to the wearied cyes of men, 
Whether in the crowded city, Alpine hill, or Highland glen ; 

Sleep that shows us lovely visions, Ceres gleaning golden grain, 

Iris sitting scarf-enfolded in a shower of silvery rain. 

Venus with her doves, and Daphne flying the pursuing God, 
Pheebus with his silver bow, and Hermes with his snake-bound rod, 
At the heart’s red threshold stays not, but fawn-footed, enters in, 
From their daily fetters freeing all our thoughts of shame and sin, 
Mocking faithless man’s concealment, dragging forward all he’d hide, 
To the pallid listener, trembling with mute passion, at his side, 

Ah! beware of doing evil, for the soul abhorreth lies, 

And thy vices will be babbling, unrestrained by sleeping eyes. 
When the world has lost dominion o’er our souls they seek to rise, 
Sickening of our earthly sins and pining for their native skies, 
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Shudder, man of wicked fancies, for at some still hour of night, 
Through the portals of thy bosom, they may issue into light. 
Maiden cherishing day-dreamings firmly close your ruby lips, 
Lest thy hopes may flutter outward when the sun s in eclipse. 
For the moon is an enchantress pale, and bids her minions creep 
Underneath soft-silken fringes trailed on rosv cheeks asleep ; 
And, our gentle Effie murmured, all unconsciously there came, 
Like olian music, waking, from her moving lips a name. 


There was quiet in the chamber, all within the house at rest, 

Save the sister loved so dearly, whose white arms were round her breast. 
Like a tiny stream that babbleth liquid music sweet and low, 

While one star within its waters shines and flower-like seems to grow, 
Came the prattling of the dreamer, ever murmuring one word 

As it had for her that magic which its nest has for the bird. 


Lucy shuddered, and her pulses chilled as they were smote by frost, 

‘Tear-drops fell upon the pillow and, with sighs, she moaned “lost, lost !” 

For the word that soft and sweetly from the rosy dreamer came, 

While her lips were pouting kisses, was a proud historic name. 

*Twas the name of one whose fathers well could wield both sword and 
lance, 

Famed in many a Syrian foray, many a battle-field of France, 

One who ever rode the boldest, rode the foremost in the chase. 

Long e’er manhood on his figure had impressed its riper grace, 

Firm his footstep and joy-sparkling that blue open eye that bade 

Morrow with a smile in answer to each curtseying village maid. 

Thick as grapes in southern vineyards round his ample brow did shine 

Locks of amber ever given to the brave heirs of his line. 

Never a merrier peal of laughter floated down the summer wind 

Than when his, in joyance leaping, left the sunshine of his mind, 

Grand old castles looming greyly from a grove of ancient trees, 

Like the wave-worn rocks that inland rise amid the surging seas, 

Gave him welcome, swung their portals loudly back against the wall, 

When the gallant Oswald swiftly rode to the Baronial Hall 

Many a maiden’s eye grew brighter at his coming, glad to see 

Him that made for her a sunshine in the shadow of the tree. 


How could little Effie, even dreaming, speak of such a one? 

She a little orphan maiden, he a wealthy baron’s son. 

Lucy shuddered and her pulses chilled as they were smote by frost, 
Tear-drops fell upon the pillow, and she muttered forth “ lost, lost !” 
And she pressed her fingers gently on her sleeping sister’s eyes, 
Effie started, and awaking, filled the darkness with her sighs. 


PART II, 


Morn and noon and eve alternate came and went with silent pace, 
Every month bestowing greater beauty upon Effie’s face. 

And young Oswald, often loitering at the little garden-gate, 

Talked with Effie, smiled on Effie, grew more silent and sedate.— 
Walked within the dewy woodlands, gathering flowers at early morn, 
Quite forsook the jocund pleasure of the joyous hound and horn, 
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Jewelled maidens pined and fretted at his absence from the hall ; 
Courtly dames with dark-eyed daughters missed him at the midnight ball’; 
And thestout o | baron, wondering at this shyness in his son, : 
Vowed that he disgraced the manhood he so nobly had begun. 

But he never guessed that little Effie wrought the magic change, 

Saw not Cupids claily flying ’tween the village and the grange ; 

Till one evening, when grey shadows deepened over field and park, 
When bright stars, like youthful lovers, waited for the coming d ark, 
Underneath « grand old oak-tree, with Titanic strength of limb, 







Oswald, with his blue eyes glowing, poured out all his soul to him :— 








“T have loved her long and truly, I must make her my sweet bride ! 









Father, without her how worthless gold and all the gems of pride! 
Would you have me win some maiden worthy of our lofty line, 

Clasp her dainty hand, and, smiling basely, lie before the shrine ? 

I, who scorn the knaves who barter that which was not made to sell, 
Cunning fools \ llous bosoms, where foul imps of Mammon dwell. 
Love to me is pure and holy, marriage of exceeding worth, 

Virtue with raze charms is surely equal to my gentle birth.” 














Many were the thoughts contending in the old man’s brain and breast, 













Sage and serious were the counsels spoken ere they went to rest. 
Earnest was the pleading Oswald, from his eager lips did flow 

A swift tide of words with passion hidden in the deeps below. 

All that night in restiess slumber tossed the lover, till the dawn 
Woke the innocent birds that slumbered in the laurels round the lawn. 
Every day his pleading strengthened, till at last the old man bent, 
Thrust aside his heavy rent-rolls, and his claims of long descent, 
Went to see the !ittle maiden, and returning home did say, 

Twas no wonder such a syren lured his Oswald’s heart away ; 
And we owe a «i ' (riendship to those girls for evermore ; 

On my spirit fell 2 presence as I passed the cottage-door ; 

On the parlour-wal! a picture caught my gaze, and just beneath 
Hung a faded little portrait, with a faded laurel-wreath. 

Then the chords of memory, stricken, woke to music in my breast, 
And they told an oid, sad story, that grey time had rock’d to rest. 







PART. Tr. 






On board of as 2 a ship as ever ploughed the sea, _ 
For India’s tropi: ie I sailed with a*goodly companie. 4 
Your mother, and with her a blue-eyed boy, yourself, embarked with me. 











Merrily down the river we dropped with the ebbing tide, 2 
Some thought of dear ones left behind, the sister or the bride ; 
Voices were weak, anc eyes were wet with tears they could not hide. 









Others were all elatc with thoughts of unknown lands, 
Grasping at trophies upwon and visions with eager hands, 
Dreaming of cme! les and rivers with golden sands. 


LEffie’s Dream. 


I was not merry nor sad, sought not glory nor gain ; 
But the voice of Duty called, and I eagerly crossed the main, 
For it guided my soldier life as the wind controls the vane. 


We threaded the Irish Channel, by Biscay’s Bay we sped, 
Where mild Madeira lifts aloft her violet-scented head, 
And all of us said what a pleasant life these jolly sailors led 


Books and chatter by day, at night both dance and song, 
The hours, as we sped through the sea, passed merrily along, 
And your mother, who was : ckly, in the salt sea-breeze grew strong. 


You have heard what the worldly philosophers whisper and teach, my son : 
Put little trust in a horse and in a woman none. 
Listen to me: who trusts to the sea is sure to be undone. 


Long days we lay becalmed, the sea, like a dove on its nest, 
Slept as a baby that drops asleep at his own dear mother’s breast, 
The passengers all invoked a wind, and I among the rest. 


It came from clouds in the north, playing both fair and soft, 
The drowsy helmsman awoke at the wheel, caps were joyously doff’d, 
Royals were loosed, and studding sails set up alow and aloft. 


The captain, smiling on deck, walked with an active pace, 
Soldiers and sailors wrought alike with a will at sheet and brace ; 
Your mother’s bonny ringlets were blown about her face. 


Swiftly towards the south we sped with the favouring breeze, 
Swiftly the whole day long till the sun sank red in the seas, 
Swiftly when over our heads we missed the Pleiades. 


Suddenly rose a shriek. O God! what a terrible cry ! 
It thrilled through my heart like an arrow, and in my brain till I die ; 
Twill ring again, and again, at the voice of memory. 


“ Fire !” and a thin white smoke came curling up from the deck— 
“ Fire !” and a hundred hearts, that had braved both battle and wreck, 
Beat like the heart of one with the headsman’s axe at his neck. 


Up from the cabins rushed a pale white trembling throng, 
Women with babes in their arms, men, who had once been strong, 
Came crowding up the companion stairs, pushing each other along. 


But the spell of a master-mind controlled the hardy crew ; 
Hither and thither, with steps of speed, the eager fellows flew ; 
’Twas a combat ’twixt water and fire; and the last was the first of the two. 


Out went cutter and launch, safely dropped on the wave, 
And the word was nobly passed along, ‘‘ Women and children save 
First, and the men will risk the chance of a watery grave.” 


In the midst of this terrible trial I mustered my companie, 
Obedient to my voice they came by two and by three, 
And silently took their places, firm in face and in knee. 


Match me such noble fellows, steady as if on parade. 
They saw the children over the side, wife, and mother, and maid, 
Death grinning on them, yet they stood, and not one man dismayed ! 
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‘Silently in the boats each seaman took his place, 
Settled his brows, and clutched his oar, with the grasp of a strong embrace, 
Then pulled with a mighty pull, for life was the prize of the race. 


All were now safe but the captain, some nine or ten of his crew, 
Myself, and my band of heroes ; wider the fierce flames flew, 
‘Crackled the cordage, and the masts glared with a fiery hue. 


I beckoned the captain aside, grappled his hand in mine, 
Spoke, and my face was wet, but not with the salt sea brine. 
““ Not a boat remains,” he said, “ for these gallant fellows of thine.” 


My God, ’twas a terrible hour ; I barely spoke one word, 
He uttered a wild farewell that smote to each heart like a sword : 
“* Each man shift for himself and trust your souls to the Lord !” 


A prayer, a sudden plunge, and I sank, then rose in the sea, 
“To find my comrades in arms struggling and swimming by me ; 
A sailor adrift on a spar sang out “ Land, land, upon tie lee !” 


Hunger, and cold, and thirst pained me throughout the night, 
I clung to the boom that safely buoyed on the wave its human freight ; 
But my grasp relaxed, and I swooned in the sea long ere the dawn of light, 


Blessings on Captain Murray, gentleman true and brave, 

As noble-hearted a seaman as ever stemmed a wave— 

He snatched me, when every hope seemed lost, from the very jaws of the 
grave. 


That is his portrait that hangs under the picture-frame— 
That ship that lies on the sea, with her rigging and masts in flame, 
Is the one we three embarked aboard, “‘ The Emerald” was her name. 


Blessings on blue-eyed Effie ! on that ill-omened morn, 
When desolate on a desert isle we huddled together forlorn ; 
‘The fair-haired darling of your love, dear Oswald, was unborn. 


Did’st never hear the story ! wooing o’ summer nights, 
When Jupiter shone in splendour amid his satellites, 
When the fair moon wheeled her airy curve along the starry heights, 


Blessings on beautiful Effie! take her, my son, to your breast ; 
Your mother’s sole dower, like hers, was beauty—’tis often the best ; 
And Effie’s sire was of noble blood, tho’ he bore nor shield nor crest 

* * * * * * 
Rung the church-bells from the steeple, swung the bells in belfry-tower, 
Every child about the village held within its hand a flower, 
Held and threw it on the pathway, as bride Effie came along, 
Orange-wreaths amid her ringlets, in her breast a bridal song. 


Bonfires blazed throughout the parish all that evening, and fat beaves 
Feasted peasants, who in autumn bind the good eld Baron’s sheaves. 

Seldom such a jovial wedding wakes the echoes of the land, 

Seldom rank to dowerless beauty bends the haughty head and hand. 


Yet ’tis not in gems and ermine to supply the draughts that move 
Pleasure in the heart that panteth with the drought of ardent love. 


Many an afternoon, when singeth drowsily clear Avon’s stream, 
Lucy, smiling in the shadow, tells of Effie’s midnight dream, 
R. C, F. Hannay. 
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SAXON AND GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 


Sir CHRISTOPHER WREN, in his 
“Parentalia,” thinks what we call 
the Gothic style ought rather to be 
termed the Saracenic, refined by the 
Christians. This mode began in the 
East after the fall of the Greek em- 
pire, by the prodigious success of 
those people that adhered to Maho- 
met’s doctrine, who, out of zeal for 
their religion, built mosques, caro- 
vanserais, and sepulchres wherever 
they came. These they contrived 
of a round form, because they would 
not imitate the Christian figure of a 
cross, nor the old Greek manner, 
deemed by them idolatrous ; and for 
that reason all sculpture became 
offensive to them. ‘They thought 
columns and heavy cornices out of 
place ; and affecting the round form 
for the mosques, they elevated cu- 
polas, in some instances, with singu- 
lar grace. The holy wars gave the 
Christians, who had been in the east, 
an idea of the Saracen work, which 
was afterwards imitated by them in 
the west ; and they refined upon it 
every day, as they proceeded in build- 
ing churches. The “ Parentalia,” we 
may observe, is a posthumous per- 
formance, and probably never de- 
signed for the public eye, as in every 
part it is obviously imperfect and in- 
correct. The Saracen manner (Wren 
says) was found, with cupolas, and 
that the Croisees imitated it. Where, 
it may be asked, are Gothic works 
in this style to be seen? Are all 
mosques and caravanserais round ? 
The Saracenic works in the East 
bear no affinity to the Gothic ; if they 
had, some vestiges would still ap- 
pear. Le Brun gives but one Gothic 
ruin, of a church near Acre, with 
pointed arches, and erected by the 
Christians. The Moors, who pos- 
sessed Spain from the eighth to the 


fifteenth century, left no trace of an 
architecture of which they are said 
to be the inventors. One writer, in 
his travels in Spain, speaking of the 
cathedral of Burgos, says—that in 
all the buildings he had an op- 
portunity of examining in Spain and 
in Sicily, which are undoubtedly 
Saracenic, he has never been able to 
discover anything like an original 
design, from which the Gothic orna- 
ments might be supposed to be 


copied. ‘This opinion is not hastily 


given, or by a superficial observer : 
it is the result of experience and a 
masterly knowledge of the various 
styles of architecture, supported by 
ingenious and learned details and 
comparisons, and such as must for 
ever overthrow Wren’s notions. 
Wren tells us, the Italians, French, 
Germans, Flemings, with some Greek 
refugees, formed themselves into 
societies of Freemasons, and ranged 
from one nation to another, in con- 
structing churches. Now, we know 
from Spons and Reinesius’s inscrip- 
tions, that there were colleges of 
Masons among the Romans, and 
that they were attached to some 
legions. The Freemasonswere copies 
of these Roman societies, but not of 
the date given by Wren. Nor is it 
true that they monopolised the build- 
ing of churches, for the religious com- 
munities were equally well skilled. 
Thus Ranulph Flambard, a secular 
priest and Bishop of Durham in 
1100, was a great builder : he raised 
his church from its foundation to its 
covering, and made many other 
great works. Felibien,! mentioning 
the Cistertian Abbey of Notre Dame 
des Dunes, and its re-edification in 
1262, says: Qu’il n’y eut que les reli- 


" geux et les gens de monastere qui y 


mirent la main; qu’ils estoient au 


1 Recueil Historique, p. 2146 
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nombre de plusde quatrecens person- 
nes, tant profez,convers que freres lai- 
ques et serviteurs; et que plusieurs 
d’entre eux s’appliquoient les uns au 
dessein, a la peinture, et a la sculpture 
et les autres a la maconnerie, la char- 
penterie, la menuiserie, la ferrurerie et 
autres arts dependans de I’architec- 
ture.” 

It has been thought there was 
nothing in the Gothic but the slender 
steeples that might be borrowed 
from the Saracens, and that if both 
styles were the same, then the 
Gothic would have cupolas; and 
that the buildings in Persia, Turkey, 
and other parts of the East, are plainly 
corruptions of Greek architecture. 
But in our Saviour’s time the 
Temple, at Jerusalem, had pinna- 
cles, columns, ornamented capitals, 
and much pancarpic decoration, so 
that there was no necessity for de- 
ducing these from Saracenic works 
or later inventions. These existed 
in the original Jewish tabernacle, 
and in the Christian Ciboria, long 
before the Saracens established any 
style. Warburton, accustomed to 
weave with a bold hand the slender 
web of hypothesis, discovers, in his 
notes to Pope’s epistle to Lord Bur- 
lington, some of those marks of ge- 
nius and learning, which eminently 
distinguishes the writings of this pre- 
late. He says, our Saxon ancestors, 
in their pilgrimages to the Holy 
Land, acquired their architectural 
ideas from the religious edifices 
there existing. But the Anglo-Saxons 
were not entirely converted until 
the middle of the seventh century, 
consequently their pilgrimage could 
not be earlier. 

In the account of the church of 
Hexham, built by Wilfred, Bishop 
of York, in 674, there is no intima- 
tion of oriental architects or archi- 
tecture ; the builders were brought 
from Rome, Italy, France, and other 
countries, 

The drawings of churches in the 
Holy Land agree with our Saxon 
remains, as may be seen in the church 
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of the Holy Sepulchre, and those of 
the Knights Templars formed on 
its plan. Eusebius is pretty full in 
his description of this church. It 
was a Basilica, and is so called by 
him and Sulpicius Severus. These 
Basilicee were the Roman courts of 
justice, and in every province were 
changed into Christian temples, 
They had their pillars within the 
walls, as the heathen fanes had them 
without. If this be a true account, 
our ancestors need not seek in trans- 
marine nations for models, for they 
abounded in Britain. The church 
of Hexham must be allowed to be 
a Saxon work: its profound crypts 
and subterranean oratories, the arch 
of the chancel and its decorations, 
its winding stairs and secret walks, 
which could conceal from view a 
great number of men; its altars 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, St. 
Michael, and St. John—in these 
there is no similarity to the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre. 

The Norman style had its origin 
from the ancient grove - temples, 
where avenues of tall trees, inter- 
mixing their branches overhead, sug- 
gested the idea of columns, pilasters, 
and ramirications in the vaultings. 

Warburton says, ‘“ When the 
Goths had conquered Spain, and 
the genial warmth of the climate 
had ripened their wits and influ- 
enced their mistaken piety, they 
produced Gothic architecture in imi- 
tation of their grove-temples. But 
Spain was. evangelised and had 
churches antecedent to the Gothic 
invasion, Is it not more natural to 
conclude, that with the accustomed 
zeal of new converts, they adopted 
the Christian churches for divine 
worship, rejecting every idea of 
ir pagan state. But granting 
they did retain their heathen no- 
tions, where were architects to be 
found to construct so very compli- 
cated a building as a Gothic church 
from a grove arche-type. Could it 
be accomplished without great skill, 
and practical experience ? 


” 
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Sir Henry Wotton, speaking of 
Gothic arches, says: “‘ Those arches 
which our artisans call of the third 
or fourth point, because they always 
concur in an acute angle, and do 
spring from the division of the dia- 
meter into three, four, or more 
parts at pleasure, I say, these, both 
for the imbecility of the sharp 
angle itself, and likewise for their 
very uncomeliness, ought to be ex- 
iled from judicious eyes, and left 
to their first inventors, the Goths 
and Lombards, amongst other relics 
of that barbarous age.” This de- 
rivation of Gothic architecture was 
universally adopted, and was fashion- 
able for some ages. The Goths, 
says an intelligent writer,! a rough, 
unpolished people, of huge stature 
and dreadful looks, carried into 
milder climates their monstrous taste 
of heavy architecture. 

‘ But in no respect were the Goths 
the founders of an order of archi- 
tecture. For granting that, accord- 
ing to Philostorgius and Sozomen, 
the Goths embraced the Christian 
faith about the year 266, and to 
have built churches under the di- 
rection of captive Christians, we 
may be assured they were not better 
than cabins or extemporaneous huts. 
Durable structures were not to be 
looked for among a people, at this 
period, in perpetual motion. Or 
suppose, with another author, that 
on the Western world being re- 
duced to positive subjection in the 
sixth century, the Gothic princes 
applied to the cultivation of the 
mechanical and liberal arts, and 
that this was the era of Gothic ar- 
chitecture, we shall see that a con- 
clusion quite opposite to what he 
deduces arises fairly from his au- 


thority. There are one or two pas-: 


sages in Cassiodorus only, and they 
make against him. Directions are 
given about the repairs of the royal 
palace ; the architect is ordered to 
preserve the ancient part of the 
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building in its pristine beauty, and 
to make the new imitate the old. 
The better to enable him to per- 
form this, he is desired frequently 
to read Euclid’s geometry, and to 
have Archimedes and Metrobius as. 
his constant companions: every- 
thing was to be so executed that 
the works should be unlike these of 
antiquity only in their newness, 
Here is the most decisive proof 
that in the Gothic age—a.p 514— 
and under a Gothic prince, Theo- 
doric, the Greek and Roman styles, 
and their most correct models, 
were admired, and nothing held in 
estimation but the antique: an evi- 
dence sufficient to subvert for ever 
all the notions of Gothic architec- 
ture being derived from the Goths. 
As to the pointed or lancet Gothic 
arch, it was known and used many 
centuries before the Gothic power 
was established, or the romantic 
expeditions to the Holy Land{com- 
menced. About the year of Christ 
132, Antinous, the favourite of the 
Emperor Adrian, was drowned in 
the Nile. This prince, to perpetuate 
his memory, founded a city in Eu- 
rope, and called it after his name. 
Pere Bernat made drawings of its 
ruins, which are in the third tome 
of Montfaucon’s “ Antiquities.” 
Among them is the pointed arch, 
not perfectly Gothic, but that called 
Contrasted. Another contrasted 
arch appears in the Syriac MS. here- 
after spoken of. In Horsley are 
Romansepulchral stones, with point- 
ed arches. One example—and there 
must have been many now fallen a 
prey to the ravages of time—would 
have been sufficient to have proved 
their existence and use, and the 
probability of their servingas models, 
after a lapse of years, for a new 
style, and this new style seems to 
have commenced about the year 
1000, perhaps earlier. ‘The arches 
of churches on the coins of Beren- 
garius, King of Italy, and Louis 
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the Pious, and those in the “ Meno- ledge of Christianity and its teach- 
logium Greecum,” prove the straight ers, at an early period, into Britain. 
arch was in use in the ninth and The Gospel seems to have made 
tenth centuries. The same may be considerable progress among the 
said of the straight arches on many natives, who were represented by 
round towers in Ireland. In the three bishops at*the Council of 
“Mendlogium,”.compiled byorderof Arles, a.D. 314. The Roman sol- 
the Greek emperor, Basilius, in the diery, a very numerous body, were 
ninth century, there are many en- not so ready to embrace the faith. 
gravings from ancient miniatures: There are no monuments of their 
among them are Ciboria, with high belief in Christ, but many of their 
conical roofs; also perspective attachment to the deities of Rome. 
views of churches, whose arches are The pompous account given by 
round, straight, and spreading ; the ‘Tacitus of his father-in-law, Agni- 
bases, shafts, capitals, and orna- cola, and of his endeavours to polish 
ments are Saxon. These arches the Britons, by encouraging them to 
show a fluctuation of taste and build houses, temples, and fora, are 
style. At Chester are two pointed rather the fond effusions of affection 
arches within a round one ; and the~ than matters of fact; not a trace of 
columns at Kirkstall Abbey, in such edifices existing, or of the co- 
Yorkshire, support pointed arches, lumns that adorned them ; so that 
and over these is arange of windows Gibbon seems to have good grounds 
whose arches are semicircular: for asserting that the most the Ro- 
these circumstances seem to inti- mans communicated to us was a 
mate that the round and lancet thin varnish of Italian manners. 
arches were for a while striving for The architecture, therefore, of the 
victory. Britons seems to have been of the 

On a coin of Edward the Confes- simplest wooden materials, It is in 
sor, in Camden, is a pointed arch; vain, then, to look for these sculp- 
the church there is supposed to be tured ornaments which more par- 
that of Bury St. Edmund, repaired ticularly belong to stone edifices. 
by him. This is a century earlier When the Anglo-Saxons arrived in 
than its introduction, according to England, they adored Odin, Thor, 
Bentham. As all our ancient histo- and the othernorthern gods. Those 
rians resent the Confessor’s attach- deities, under whose guidance and 
ment to the Normans, among whom protection they had been victorious, 
he was educated, it is likely he saw they would not easily relinquish. 
this new arch on the Continent, and For two hundred years they con- 
introduced it into his works. Some tinued Pagans, That they built tem- 
architectural novelty seems to have ples, which wereafterwardsconverted 
made its appearance in France and_ to Christian churches, has been as- 
Italy at this time, as may be col- serted by learned men. The pas- 
lected from the words of Glaber sages in Bede and other writers 
Rudolph, a Benedictine monk and which countenance this opinion, 
contemporary ; and no doubt our . will be found, on a critical examina- 
churches took the form of this tion, to come short of the necessary 
fashionable innovation. Williamof evidence, without a large portion of 
Malmesbury, writing of the Con- ingenuity and conjecture. But as 
queror’s time, says that in cities, there is no heathen Saxon temple 
towns, and villages, churches and extant or on record whose architec- 
monasteries arose in a new style of ture and ornaments are accurately 
building. The easy intercourse es- described, there is no need of enter- 
tablished through every part of the ing minutely on this subject. Ifwe 
Roman empire introduced the know- believe the united testimony of our 
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historians, the Saxons pointed their 
‘utmost vengeance against Christi- 
anity and its sacred structures. In 
their own country they worshipped 
their gods in stone circles, or amid 
the gloom of ponderous trilithons ; 
and there are abundant proofs of 
their doing the same here. 

Antecedent to the coming of Au- 
gustine in 597, the Welsh and Irish 
clergy converted many of the Saxon 
race ; but the native buildings of 
their missionaries were as mean as 
the British, The Saxons, at the 
time of their conversion, did not 
understand masonry, and they were 
obliged to send for foreigners to 
build their churches and monaste- 
ries after the Roman manner. Let 
their ignorance of masonry be what 
it may, it is not proved by the cir- 
cumstance adduced. The passages 
alluded to in Bede, and others to 
the same purpose, have been mis- 
understood. The Britons, besides 
their wattled and wooden churches, 
had latterly some poor stone fabrics, 
like those of St. Martin and St. Pan- 
cras, at Canterbury ; but they were 
not constructed in the style of those 
churches that acknowledged the 
doctrines and sovereignty of the Ro- 
man pontiff. They had no crypts 
under them for relics; they were 
not supported by arches and co- 
lumns; these arches and columns 
were not adorned with the images 
of saints and legendary stories ; their 
shape was not cruciform ; they had 
no oratories in the isles, nor were 
they glazed. This was the Roman 
style, as precisely delineated by 
Bede, Eddius, and Richard, prior of 
Hexham, and contradistinguished 
from the British. 

From the arrival of the Papal 
missionaries in the island, it was fa- 
shionable to exalt everything Ro- 
man,and decry what was native. The 
Britons with great firmness preserved 
their hierarchy and faith, and re- 
solutely withstood the adoption of 
masses, stations, litanies, singing, 
reliques, pilgrimages, and numberless 
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other superstitions and innovationsof 
Romanism, The Anglo SaxonChurch, 
founded by Augustine, a Roman and 
devoted to that sce, could not give 
a more convincing proof of her sin- 


cerity than by embracing those fa- 
vourite ceremonies, and with them 
that mode of building with which 
they were intimately connected. 


Accordingly those, who were the 
most active in forwarding this style, 
had either their education at Rome, 
or were remarkably attached to that 
capital. ‘Thus, Ninian, who erected 
the stone church at Whittern, was 
regularly instructed at Rome in her 
mysteries and tenets. Biscop, founder 
of the church of Weremouth after the 
Roman manner, was urged to the 
undertaking from his love to the 
blessed apostle, St. Peter ; and Nai- 
ton, seduced from his hereditary re- 
ligion by the Abbot Ceolfrid, solicits 
this abbot to send him architects to 
construct a church after the Roman 
fashion; not tomention Wilfred, who 
erected the church at Hexham, and 
others recorded by Bede. 

This elucidation clearly points out 
the difference between the Roman 
and British architecture in. the se- 
venth century, and shows what Bede 
more particularly means by the Ro- 
man manner. Itis to foreigners we 
are indebted for the rudiments of 
this elegant art, and for those sculp- 
tures which so profusely adorn our 
capitals and arches. It is equally 
certain, that what are called the 
Saxon ornaments and the Saxon 
style, have not the most distant rela- 
tion to that people as inventors, 

The Roman style, which includes, 
as is apparent from the preceding 
account of it, every characterestic 
trait of the Saxon, was the mode of 
ecclesiastical architecture prevalent 
in the seventh century. The same 
style, we may reasonably suppose, 
existed in the Church of Tours, 
built A.p. 460. One hundred and 
twenty columns therein were not 
without ¢arving ; nor walls one hun- 
dred and fifty feet in length without 
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mouldings or ornaments, Of what 
sort these ornaments were the writer 
does not inform us. Eddius men- 
tions, in general terms, that the capi- 
tals of the columns and the arch of 
the chancel of the Hexham fabric, 
were decorated, “ historiis—imagini- 
bus—et variis coeltaurarum figuris.” 
The first probably mean historical 
representations from the Bible and 
legends ; the second, saints and holy 
men ; and the last, a variety of sculp- 
tures in relief. These works were 
executed by artists brought from 
Rome, Italy, and France; but they 
were called Saxon. 

In the Medico-Laurentian library, 
at Florence, is a Syriac MS. of the 
Evangelists, written A.D. 586, full of 
pictures and miniatures, exhibited 
in twenty-six leaves. The second 
shews the Virgin Mary, with Jesus 
in her arms, undera ciborium sup- 
ported by four pillars, which are 
dressed with chevrons, lozenges, and 
eggs. ‘The other plates give every 
characteristic ornament of the Saxon 
style ; as nebules, lozenges, quatre- 
foils, and chevrons, flowers, fruit, 
birds, and a rich variety of sculp- 
ture, 

Christians, in the early ages of the 
Church, imitated many ceremonies 
and practices of the Jews, and among 
others they formed small portable 
tabernacles, constructed on the 
model of the first. Sozomen tells 
us, that Constantine, about the be- 
ginning of the fourth century, carried 
with him in his campaigns a taber- 
nacle, in the shape of a church, that 
neither he nor his army might, in the 
Wilderness, be without a temple for 
holy -uses. I say, Constantine and 
the Christians might have adopted 
this idea from -the Jews, but it fell 
also in very exactly with the pagan 
usages, and might have been retained 
not to scandalise new converts. The 
carrying gods in portable temples 
was common among the Egyptians, 
Cappadocians, Greeks, and Romans, 
and such were the silver shrines 
spoken of by St. Luke, in the Acts, 
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Scripture and Sozomen call these 
tabernacles, scenz ; but Chrysostom, 
who was contemporary with Sozo- 
men, ciboria. In his forty-second 
homily on the Acts, he asks in what 
form they made those silver shrines, 
and answers they were perhaps like 
the small cibona. 

The ciborium was the shell, con- 
taining the seeds of the colocasia 
or Egyptian bean; its surface was 
flat and hemispherical, from which 
to the bottom it declined into a cone: 
it was used as a drinking-cup, and 
resembled our chalices or goblets. 
This, inverted and suspended by its 
footstalk, was similar to the canopy 
thatcovered these shrines ; and inthe 
beginning of the fifth century, as ap- 
pears from Chrysostom, was thus 
understood, and at length expressed 
the pillars, curtains, canopy, and the 
whole shrine or tabernacle. 

Before Christianity was fully es- 
tablished, and for some ages after, 
the practice of making ciboria to 
serve as domestic chapels, from the 
example of Constantine and the 
general tincture of Paganism still re- 
maining, must have been universal. 
We have traced it through the fourth, 
fifth, and the Syriac MS. evinces 
what it was in the sixth century. In 
the furyof religious zeal, Constantine 
demolished the monuments of an- 
cient architecture andsculpture. The 
porches of the temples (says Euse- 
bius) were laid open, their doors 
taken down, and their roofs torn off. 
In one place Apollo Pythius lay ex- 
posed to view, in another Sminthius, 
in the circus the Delphic tripods, 
and in the palace the Heliconian 
muses. A new style of ornament 
and building commenced ; it was a 
corrupt imitation of Eastern,Grecian, 
and Roman models. ‘The first ex- 
periments seem to have been made 
on tabernacles and ciboria. Catch- 
ing the flame of religion from their 
prince, and to complete their tri- 
umph over idolatry, Christians would 
naturally reject those ornaments that 
decorated heathen temples, and em- 
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ploy whatever they could collect of 
the Jewish and Eastern /ewuillage. 
The Syriac MS. presents us with 
pillars spiral, fluted, and covered 
with a lozenge net-work, different 
~ firettes, chevrons, chalices, flowers, 
andangels’ heads, ornaments certainly 
prior to the date of that work. ‘They 
were after transferred to stone build- 
ings, and seem to be the true origin 
of those called Saxon ornaments. 

The veneration in which the cibo- 
riam was held, and the mystic virtue 
of its figure, were boundless. The 
Virgin Mary, Jesus, and the apostles 
and holy men, are represented within 
those of the Syriac MS., but these 
were soon supplanted by the relics 
of saints and the eucharistic ele- 
ments. Ciampini tells us, the La- 
teran ciborium is made of Parian 
marble, supported by four columns 
of Egyptian marble, with gilt epis- 
tyles of the Corinthian order. Within 
a gilt-iron grating are preserved, with 
singular veneration, the heads of the 
apostles Peter and Paul. 

It is easily imagined what super- 
Stitious respect was paid to the mi- 
nutestpart of the ciborium, from a de- 
claration of St. Jerome, in the four- 
teenth century, who pronounces ina 
most decisive manner, that the sacred 
chalices, the holy vails, and whatever 
else belonged to our Lord’s passion, 
were not to be esteemed as common 
and unmeaning things, but, from their 
connexion with the body and blood 
of Christ, were entitled to the same 
implicit and sovereign respect as the 
very body and blood of Christ itself. 
Hence the utmost profusion was not 
thought too great for adorning these 
ciboria. Pope Leo III., according 
to Anastasius, made some of silver 
covered with gold; the four pillars 
were of great height, of porphyry 
and white marble, finely carved and 
enriched with innumerable green 
and purple gems, 
ciborium was the crowning of the 
Greek churches, called cupolas, 
and the covering of their graves. 
Gregory of Tours, coeval with the 
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Syriac MS., in many parts of his 
work, mentions the custom of Franks 
to hang tapestry round the tombs of 
the deceased, the top terminating in 
a ponticulus or arch, in reference to 
the ciborium. The same ideas were 
attended to by architects, as we find 
by Gervais’s account of the rebuild- 
ing of Canterbury. 

Such then is the evidence of the 
origin of the Saxon fewillage. It is 
a subject admitting, very probably, 
much more copious elucidation than 
is within the sphere of our present 
paper, and a few hints are all we 
can offer. 

The oscillation of human imbe- 
cility, ever producing the wildest 
and most inexplicable appearances 
in the moral world, in the course of 
a few centuries gave a signal instance 
ofits capricious power, What Chris- 
tians of the fourth and fifth centuries 
beheld with horror and detestation, 
Christians of the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh centuries embraced as ob- 
jects meriting the highest respect 
and confidence. A new style of 
architectural ornament succeeded, 
hitherto either totally unobserved or 
but slightly noticed, though by no 
means an incurious subject. 

The most perfect instance of this 
style is in the capitals in the French 
church at Canterbury. The ingeni- 
ous editor of the “Antiquarian Reper- 
tory,” seemstocoincide with Gosling’s 
opinion, that this chapel was either 
constructed by Grymbald, in the 
reign of Alfred, or by some other in 
that age; and his arguments are 
founded on the similarity between 
the Canterbury ornaments and those 
inGrymbald’s crypt in Oxford. There 
is a resemblance in the size of the 
capitals, and at first glance the gro- 
tesques seem the same ; but a closer 
examination will discover them to be 
of different ages. At Canterbury, 
they are well drawn, distinct, and 
expressive ; at Oxford, they are con- 
fused and unmeaning; and in the 
friezes on the north and south parts. 
of Adderbury church, Oxfordshire, 
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we may trace a degradation of this 
style in the whimsical mixture of 
Cyclopses, Januses, warriors, and 
hieroglyphical figures; the two for- 
mer are from Roman originals, the 
latter betrays the wayward fancy of 
our rude ancestors. 

The irruption and settlement of 
the Saracens in the south, the fierce 
and bloody conflicts of barbarous 
and pagan nations in the north, and 
the universal corruption of religion, 
exhibit a dismal picture of the state 
of Europe in the eighth and succeed- 
ing ages. Charlemagne did every- 
thing becoming a great prince to 
civilise the savage manners of the 
age, to restore Christianity, and re- 
vive letters. His capitulars are full 
of decrees for founding and rebuild- 
ing churches, and in Mountfaucon 
he is represented holding one; it 
has a round tower and spire rising 
from it. This is allusive to his 
celebrated church of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Hospinian also remarks the astonish- 
ing number of magnificent religious 
edifices constructed in his reign. 
The Canterbury crypt seems of an 
earlier date. 

If Osborn’s authority is of any 
weight, the undercroft at Canterbury 
was founded antecedent to the year 
742 ; for that writer informs usthat 
Archbishop Cuthbert erected St. 
John’s chapel in the eastern part of 
the greater church or cathedral. 
Archdeacon Batteley ascribed it to 
the believing Romans ; but crypts 
formed the substructure of every 
great church. We also think it more 
than probable that the metropolitan 
church of Canterbury was not with- 
out them for near three hundred 
years—that is, from the age of Au- 
gustine to that of Grymbald ; and 
more especially so, when it is uni- 
versally allowed that the undercroft, 
amid all the conflagrations and re- 
pairs the cathedral underwent, re- 
mained unalterably the same. 

The northern nations, from vi- 
cinity or intercourse, had been long 
conversant with the superstition of 
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Rome, and, like her, were addicted 
to magic and spells. So exactly 
did their ideas assimilate on these 
heads, that Wormius declares one 
egg does not more closely resemble 
another than the Egyptian and 
Danish hieroglyphics. Boetius found 
numberless hieroglyphics in Scot- 
land, which tradition ascribed to 
the Danish times ; of these he thus 
speaks in Holinshed’s translation, 
“that the Scots at first used the 
rules and manners of the Egyptians 
from whence they came, and in all 
their private affairs they did not 
write with common letters, as other: 
nations did, but rather with ciphers 
and figures of creatures, made in 
manner of letters, as their epitaphs 
on their tombs and sepulchres re- 
maining amongst us do hitherto 
declare. Nevertheless this hiero- 
glyphical manner of writing in our 
times is perished and lost.” Mr. 
Pennant met with these grotesques 
in his tour in Scotland: he asks 
whence could artists acquire their 
ideas of centaurs and animals pro- 
per to the torrid zone ? 

In the year 1665, the tomb of 
Childeric I. was discovered at Tour- 
nai, and in it the head of an ox with 
a sun in his forehead all of gold ;. 
and lest the figure should be mis- 
taken, there were about three hun- 
dred golden “apes,” or bees, to 
show that Childeric’s tutelary deity 
was the Egyptian apis. Montfaucon 
says there were many oval coins 
found at the same time with the 
scaraboeus and frog on them; and 
then asks, Were these derived to 
the Franks from the Egyptians? 
Did the former also worship them ? 
Had these ingenious writers applied 
but a small portion of their erudi- 
tion to this subject, they would 
soon have detected the obscurity 
which overshadows the introduction 
and use of these hieroglyphics, and 
thereby superseded the necessity of 
the following observations. 

The Egyptian superstition had, 
by its various adumbrations and 
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explications, so confounded the an- 
cient system of Grecian and Roman 
theology, as to make it a perfect 
chaos. This, with the open profli- 
gacy of its votaries, made the Ro- 
mans, in the 696th year of the city, 
eject it. It stole in again, and was 
again expelled. So true is it what 
Macrobius writes, that with difficulty 
those deities were established at 
Rome. At length they were per- 
mitted without the walls, but gene- 
ralfy despised to the reign of Nero, 
when Lucan says— 


Nos in templa tua Romana recipimus Isim 
Semideosque canes. 


The singular respect shown to Egyp- 
tian idolatry, and its adoption about 
this time, may, we think, with cer- 
tainty be developed from an anec- 
dote of Nero, preserved by Sueto- 
nius. An unknown plebeian pre- 
sented the emperor with a little 
female image, as a protrectress 
against conspiracies : in a short time 
after, having discovered some secret 
machinations, he ascribed the dis- 
covery to this image, worshipped it 
as a sovereign deity, and sacrificed 
to it thrice a day. Adrian had a 
little image, stuck with old iron let- 
ters, which he adored with his other 
chamber divinities. 

The successors of Augustus lived 
in perpetual fear of assassinations 
and insurrections: the nobility were 
debauched, the commons wretchedly 
poor, and the soldiery seditious and 
undisciplined. Dreadful apprehen- 
sions constantly haunted the dis- 
turbed imagination of the reigning 
prince ; without vigour or firmness 
to take a decisive step to avert dan- 
ger, he became a prey to the weak- 
ness of his passions, and sought 
information, aid, and protection, 
from amulets and spells. It was 
here the Egyptian charlatannerie 
powerfully recommended itself to 
the vain hopes and fears of a de- 
bauched people, by the superior vir- 
tue of its talismans. ‘The skill of 
the orientals in astrology was con- 
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fessed, and their spells and charms 
esteemed of the most indisputable 
efficacy and power. The deities, 
whose figures those amulets bore, 
were not less cried up. Artemidorus, 
a contemporary, is full on this head. 
“Tf,” says he “you dream of Isis, 
Anubis, and Harpocrates, or of their 
statues and mysteries, it portends 
confusions, dangers, threatenings, 
and misfortunes, from which, how- 
ever beyond your hopes, they will 
preserve you; for these gods have 
ever been saviours, keeping their 
votaries unhurt in the extremest 
difficulties.” 

In consequence of this preposses- 
sion and confidence in the Egyptian 
superstition, their amulets multiplied 
to infinity; from the highest to the 
lowest every one procured and car- 
ried them: all imitated the prince 


‘Componitur orbis, 
Regis ad exemplum. 


“Now,” says Pliny, in the reign of 
Trajan, “they begin to wear Harpo- 
crates and the Egyptian gods on 
their fingers. Commodus shaved his 
head, and bore Anubis in his arms, 
when he celebrated the rites of Isis.” 
Under Adrian, many of these Egyp- 
tian temples were erected. Severus 
repaired the Iseum and Serapeum, 
Caracalla constructed a large fane to 
Isis, as Antonius Pius did to Serapis, 
In a word, Otho, Domitian, Trajan, 
Marcus Aurelius, Philip, and Tetri- 
cus, were entirely devoted to the 
Egyptian religion, as their coins and 
the writers of the “ Historiz Augus- 
te” testify. Every part of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, was consequently 
deeply infected with it. 

In the second century, Basilides, 
and other heresiarchs of the oriental 
school, taking advantage of the 
reigning superstitions, and to in- 
crease the number of their followers, 
interwove many heathen notions and 
practices into their system of Christi- 
anity ; theyformed innumerable amu- 
lets engraven with Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, monstrous letters, and the 
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names of AZons. These were to se- 
cure the possessors longevity, opu- 
lence, health, and success. These 
heretics, according to St. Jerome, 
disseminated their pestilent notions 
over France and Spain, where they 
more particularly solicited and ob- 
tained the patronage of the fair sex. 
The testimony of this father is 
strengthened in the highest degree 
by the multiplicity of abraxas found 
in these kingdoms, exhibited by 
Chifflet and Montfaucon, and by 
the works of Irenzus, bishop of 
Lyons, who wrote against them. It 
is further evident, from Lindenbrog’s 
code of barbarian laws, that the 
Franks and Romans occupied in 
common the country of Gaul, as the 
other tribes and Romans did Spain 
and the rest of the empire: the for- 
mer accommodated their civil insti- 
tutions as- well as their religious 
opinions to those of the latter. Ju- 
lian, Constantius, and even the 
Christian emperor Constantine, bore 
Egyptian symbols on their coins ; 
nor need we wonder at a barbarous 


prince, as Childeric, ambitiously imi- 


tating such examples. This reason- 
ing seems conclusive, and at the 
same time gives the solution of the 
appearance of the Egyptian scara- 
beeus in the tomb of a French king, 
and of hieroglyphics on ancient nor- 
thern monuments. 

In like manner, numberless must 
have been the temples and crypts 
sacred to Egyptian deities dispersed 
over Europe, whose feuil/age was the 
same as that in the undercroft at 
Canterbury. Some of them, with all 
their hieroglyphical ornaments, were 
converted to Christian churches, as 
that of St. Andrew in Barbara, in 
Rome, appears at this day. Some 
were constructed on the site of such 
temples, as the church of St. Ger- 
main was on that of the fane of Isis. 
The furious, though pious zeal of 
believers, and the rage of accommo- 
dating everything to the fashionable 
style, have deprived us of many 

ofthese ancient monuments: but 
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enough vemain to establish the idea 
advanced in these pages. 

The decay of learning and the 
corruption of religion reduced Chris- 
tianity almost to semi - paganism. 
From St. Audeon’s life of St. Eloi, 
bishop of Noyon, we find that the 
ancient heathen deities were com- 
monly worshipped in France in the 
seventh century : and in succeeding 
ages the capitulars, councils, and 
rhegino demonstrate with what diffi- 
culty idolatry was suppressed, though 
neither subdued nor eradicated, for 
it received new vigour, and the east- 
erm superstition particularly, fresh 
strength from the congenial mystic 
theology of the Arabians. It is not 
unreasonable, then, to suppose that 
the fondness for hieroglyphics and 
grotesques had not abated in the 
ninth century, when Grymbald found- 
ed his crypt at Oxford, though short- 
ly after the Danes introduced a new 
style, composed of ancient grotes- 
ques, Greek and Roman mythologic 
figures and whimsies of their own, as 
in Adderbury Church. 

The legendary story of St. Kevin 
affords no hint as toitsera. In 880, 
Alfred obliged Guthrum to embrace 
Christianity : but this forced conver- 
sion had little influence on his Da- 
nish subjects or successors, for ing25, 
Sihtric, the Danish prince of North- 
umberland, had Edgitha, sister of 
Athelstan, bestowed on him in 
marriage, on his renouncing Pagan- 
ism ; and a cross appears on his 
coin in Camden. In 984, according 
to Sir James Ware, the Irish Danes 
received the faith ; but it was earlier, 
as marks of Christianity are seen on 
a coin of Anlaff, a.p. 930, so that it 
is extremely probable the English 
and Irish Danes embraced the gos- 
pel about the same time. Let us 
remember that masonry was not 
practised in Ireland before the estab- 
lishment of the Danish power, in the 
tenth century. ‘The words of Mos- 
heim, are pertinent on this occasion : 
—‘The stupid veneration paid to 
the bones and carcases of depart- 





Darkness and Light. 


ed saints at this time, must convince 
us of the deplorable progress of 
superstition. ‘This idolatrous devo- 
‘tion was considered as the most mo- 
mentous branch of religion. Hence 


every church had its particular pa- 
tron among the saints, and this no- 
tion rendered it necessary to multi- 
ply prodigiously their number, and 
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to create daily new ones. The clergy 
set their invention at work, and 
peopled at discretion the invisible 
world with imaginary protectors ; 
they invented the names and histories 
of saints that never existed ; either 
phantoms of their own creation, or 
distracted fanatics, whom they saint- 
ed.” 


DARKNESS AND LIGHT. 


I, 


I saw the Night prepare to mount the sky, 

. Yet watching till the Sun had left the throne. 
To make her know that Day’s great lord was gone, 
A cloud beneath the West flashed signals high. 
She threw her scouts abroad from zone to zone, 
And drove her dusky steeds and chariot higher, 
Quenching each cloud left by the Sun on fire ; 
And when her foe delays his rout to own, 
Her first-born star urges the fleeing Day, 
Then bids Night’s ambushed companies advance, 
Who rose in stately order, one by one, 
‘Till all the squadrons bright a-field had gone, 
And with more signs of power filled heaven’s expanse 
‘Than he who at her coming fled away. 


Il, 


Now Darkness reigns ; Light’s peer ! 


God called thee Night 


With the same word wherewith He called Light Day ; 
And He himself hath said that He would stay 

In the thick darkness, though Himself be light. 

No worlds on high to mortal vision roll 

‘Till Night shows kindness to the lonesome earth ; 
Lonely no more, we straightway feel new birth 

With the fraternity who gird the pole. 

Sorrow comes over us, a deep-veiled Night ; 

Our Day is gone ; but, wondering, we behold 
Gateways that lead through mysteries untold, 

And we who sat in darkness see great light. 

Hail, endless Day! let there be Light! unfold 
Night’s orbs, lead through them, change our faith to sight. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
** GOODBYE” IN MERRINGHAM BECOMES EPIDEMIC, 


Anp how had it fared with the 
household of the Vikings, during the 
last fortnight? In this wise. 

When my message respecting Mr. 
Viking’s imprisonment arrived, it 
caused no little confusion. My 
aunt’s first sensation was one of 
indignant incredulity; but as she 
reflected over her husband’s strange 
behaviour for some time past, she 
began to admit that the catastrophe 
might be a possible one. Calling 
Clara to her counsel, she disclosed 
the position of affairs, and sat down 
to consider what was best to be 
done. This took not long; for 


with her native impetuosity, Clara 
vowed that she would immediately 
start off for London, to visit her 
father and console him in his mis- 
fortunes: nor could her mother, by 
any representations, induce her to 


forego her design. Accordingly it 
was arranged, that on the morrow 
she should engage a post-chaise at 
“the Lion and Lamb,” and make the 
best of her way to the Inn at which 
her brother Charles was lodging ; 
and then he could escort her to the 
Fleet, in which prison it was most 
probable that Mr. Viking had been 
placed. 

Scarcely was this settled when a 
servant opened the door of the room, 
and, coming forward, handed a letter 
to Mrs. Viking. 

“ From Charles !” exclaimed that 
lady, as the servant retired. “I 
wonder whether it contains the news 
about the trial !” Hastily she opened 
the envelope, and still more hurriedly 
she cast her eyes over the contents, 


Then, allowing the letter to fall from 
her hands, she broke into a fit of 
laughter which had in it something 
so wild, and, as it were, savage, that 
Clara’s blood felt quite chilled. 

“Tt’s true, child!” almost shouted 
my aunt, 

‘* What is ?” asked Clara. 

“The report that has been going 
about Merringham: Charlies has 
gained the trial, and Rumbleton 
Hall is ours. Ovur’s, girl !—our’s/ 
Why don’t you laugh ?” 

‘A look of triumph flashed rapidly 
from Clara’s eyes, and the hot blood 
mounted to her cheeks. It was, 
however, but for a moment, and then 
her countenance fell, as an emotion 
of sorrow seemed to pass through 
her mind. 

Again Mrs. Viking asked, but in 
a tone of doubt, not, perhaps, un- 
mixed with anger—‘ Why do you 
not laugh, Clara ?” 

“ Because I cannot be amused by 
his misfortune,” returned the girl, ti- 
midly, avoiding her mother’s glance. 

“‘ Whose misfortune ?” sharply de- 
manded tlie latter. 

“Cousin Dick’s,” whispered Clara. 

An access of fury blazed in 
Mrs. Viking’s face, as, rising from her 
chair, she rushed towards Clara, and 
roughly grasping her arm, exclaimed 
with set teeth—‘‘ Am I to believe 
my ears? Have you no pride, no 
dignity, no—fate? What! pity 
the man who flung you aside as a 
dull trifle unworthy of his attention ! 
Pity him who spurned you from his 
presence! Faugh! you can be none 
of my blood !” 















































































































































































































































































So saying, she plucked her hand 
from Clara’s arm, and, pacing the 
room, snorted haughtily. 

Clara was at first too frightened 
to make any reply. Pale and 
trembling, she sat silently upon the 
sofa; and it was not until her 
mother had thrown herself violently 
into an arm-chair near the window, 
that she ventured to speak. 

“Don’t be angry with me, 
mamma” she said. “I really can’t 
help being sorry for Dick. Oh, if 
you only knew Aow much I’ve tried to 
hate him, to detest him! At first, 
when he refused me I thought I 
should like something dreadful to 
happen to him, and I used to wish 
he’d be miserable : but I could feel, 
all the time, that Z should suffer 
most if anything were to occur. 
And now—now that——But tell 
me, mamma, is he quite ruined?” 

“T hope so!” said Mrs. Viking, 
vindictively. 

Clara burst into tears,and exclaim- 
ed, amidst her sobs, “ Poor Dick!” 

This added fresh fuel to her 
mother’s wrath. ‘‘ Idiot!” she cried, 
in bitter tones. ‘‘ I have no patience 
with you! Weeping, forsooth, at 
what ought to please her! Why, 
you unnatural child, I do declare 
youre more affected by the just 
vengence of fate upon the man who 
has insulted you, than by the mis- 
fortunes of your own father!” 
Then, with a mighty aroma, as 
it were, of sarcasm, she added, 
“ Perhaps I had better fetch Lily to 
console with you!” 

At the sound of Lily’s name 
Clara’s tears suddenly stopped, and 
the soft light in her eyes was re- 
placed by a fiercer expression. The 
colour mounted to her cheeks ; and 
springing from her seat, she stamped 
her foot energetically upon the 
ground, saying: “Mamma, I’m a 
fool! Don’t speak to me: I can’t 
bear it!” This said, she rushed 
hastily from the room. 

The next morning a post-chaise 
was secured from “the Lion and 
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Lamb,” and Clara started upon her 
mission of filial love. Lily and Mrs. 
Viking came to the door to see her 
off, but she would not kiss the 
former, contenting herself with say- 
ing “Good-bye, Lil. Don’t get 
angry ; but really I can’t kiss you.” 
Then the chaise rolled off, and 
Clara, sinking upon the seat was 
visible no more. As she disappear- 
ed, however, Mrs. Viking and Lily 
perceived something white being 
raised to her face. 

All that day Lily spent by her- 
self, musing. In the evening she 
went up to Rumbleton Hall,and, 
by permission of Betty -Pritter, 
walked for awhile in the garden. 
At sunset she stood upon the bank, 
where, long years ago, she had first 
seen me in the bright days of child- 
hood, and where, later, I had again 
appeared to her, to mingle thence- 
forth in her dreams for ever. Now, 
as then, she stood pensively by the 
side of the rippling brook ; but how 
changed were all her thoughts! 
Then, in her maiden fancy, she had 
built many an airy fabric of her 
future life, and, free from all definite 
love, had speculated gleefully upon 
what I might be like, having no- 
thing but the remembrance of her 
childish adventure, and of the mys- 
terious vision which had appeared 
to her, to direct her imagination, 
Now, numerous and real were the 
topics upon which her mind was 
fixed. Her very being had changed 
under the potent influence of Love ; 
and though she knew, by painful 
experience, that an atmosphere of 
sorrow surrounded her, yet she felt 
that she was now able to enjoy a 
bliss more exquisite than any that 
had gladdened the dreams of her 
youth. She thought of the misfor- 
tunes which had overtaken me; of 
thedestruction of our bright schemes 
for a life of happiness and wisdom 


‘in the abode which was hallowed 


by the memory of one so good and 
noble as my father ; of the persecu- 
tion which would probably await 
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her at the hands of her cousin ; but, 
in spite of all this, she remained se- 
renely confident in the worth of 
my love, and in my ability to com- 
pass our united weal. Nor was she 
without those sources of consola- 
tion which belong to a higher na- 
ture. Far away from our sad planet, 
murky with the grime of so much 
baseness and evil-dealing, she fled, 
on the wings of thought, to regions 
where the Soul may exist in the full 
lustre of its beauty, and where. it 
abides amidst perennial emanations 
of Wisdom, and Virtue, and Love. 
In her own gentle manner, she specu- 
lated upon the mighty truths of the 
universe, and as she did so the poor 
sorrows of the world fled from her 
mind, like the dull hue of the west- 
ern clouds before the glorious efful- 
gence of that sun on which she was 
looking. Happily she stood, watch- 
ing the beautiful phases of light, 
wrapped in the sweet reveries of 
Love, and inspired by the lofty con- 
templation of Infinite Truth. 

Presently the sun descended _ be- 
low the horizon, and as its bright 
pencillings faded from the sky, Lily 
awoke to the stern necessities of life. 
Slowly she left that spot so dear to 
her ; but it was not sadly that she 
wended her way homeward. Peace 
and Happiness, the inevitable com- 
panions of Nobilityand Rectitude, in- 
hered in her soul, and Love attuned 
all her emotions to an ineffable har- 
mony. 

On reaching home Lily found her 
aunt just sitting down to supper. 
She accordingly made haste to take 
off her walking attire,and then joined 
Mrs. Viking. The latter was not at 
all ina good humour. To every re- 
mark that Lily made, she returned a 
snappish reply; so that, at last, the 
conversation subsided into a some- 
what uneasy and constrained silence. 
This, however, appeared to please 
my aunt as little as talking had done ; 
and after sundry twitchings, and 
frowns, and snorts, she suddenly 
looked full at Lily, and said, with a 
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glee which she did not attempt to 
repress :— 

“ This result of the trial will put a 
stop to your marriage, I suppose?” 

“Not at all,” replied Lily, in an 
unconcerned manner. 

“Eh!” exclaimed Mrs. Viking, 
with a mixture of astonishment and 
anger. ‘‘Why, gracious me! what 
is the girl talking about? Surely 
you won’t marry without something 
to live upon ; and Master Dick’s not 
got very much to offer you at pre- 
sent, I’m thinking.” 

“You are right, aunt. It would 
be imprudent to marry without any- 
thing, and certainly Dick is not 
very affluent under existing circum- 
stances.” 

“ Well, then, that’s just what I was 
saying. You can’t marry him.” 

“In ¢hat you are mistaken, aunt. 
The best proof that I can marry 
Dick is, that our marriage will still 
take place on the Friday before 
Whit-Sunday, as was long ago 
settled.” 

The knife and fork fell from Mrs. 
Viking’s hands. “ Lord help us! are 
you mad ?” she gasped out. 

“T think not,” answered Lily, 
smiling. ‘The fact is, you have 
omitted One element from your cal- 
culations, You must remember that 
although Dick has no fortune, yet 
J have enough to——” 

At this moment a letter, which 
the postman’s knock had announced 
but a minute before, was brought in 
and given to Lily. She recognised 
my writing, and, blushing with plea- 
sure, said, ‘‘ Excuse me,” as she 
broke the seal. It was the note 
which I had written that morning, 
before I commenced my walk to 
Merringham. 

Mrs. Viking watched Lily’s face 
narrowly, and, to her surprise, beheld 
it grow very pale. Anxious to know 
what the cause might be, she waited 
until Lily had finished reading the 
letter, and then said, with an emotion 
of splenetic joy in her heart— 

“Don’t trouble yourself to finish 
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what you were saying, if the letter 
has at all discomposed you.” 

Lily started, and glanced up, 
amazed'to think that her aunt should, 
as was apparently the case, have 
divined the contents of my note. 
As she did so, however, she caught 
a glance of her own pale face in 
a looking-glass, which stood opposite 
to where she was sitting, and a sad 
smile flitted across her features as 
she thus fathomed the mystery. 
Then turning to Mrs, Viking, she 
said, in a quiet voice,— 

“Where was it that I left off?” 

“Why, you were explaining how 
that, though Dick had no fortune, 
yet that—” 

“ Oh, yes ! I remember now, thank 
you! Well, I was speaking then 
under a wrong impression. I was 


going to say that my fortune would 
enable us to marry: But I find from 
this letter that I no longer have one.” 

It was a pitiful sight to observe 
the pleasure which my aunt expe- 
rienced on hearing this intelligence. 


With difficulty she refrained from 
clapping her hands together in 
triumph, and said— 

“Then you are as destitute as 
Dick ?” 

“It would seem so,” replied Lily, 
still in the same calm voice : “seeing 
that uncle has managed to lose the 
property which he held in trust for 
me.” 

Perhaps Mrs. Viking felt a little 
ashamed of her joy. At all events, 
her eyes no longer sparkled so 
brilliantly as she said— 

“Well, it’s a great pity that good 
money should be lost. And what a 
disappointment it must be for you to 
have the marriage put off, after all !” 

“ Yes,” answered Lily, with a sigh; 
and then smiling, she added, “‘ We’re 
both as poor as church mice: and 
yet that’s the very reason of our not 
going to church. Odd thing! isn’t 
it >” 

Up to the present time Lily’s calm- 
ness had been so complete, that 
Mrs. Viking had taken it as a matter 
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of course. Now, however, the 
thought of its strangeness suddenly 
flashed into my aunt’s mind, and she 
exclaimed— 

“Why, bless me, how coolly the 
girl takes it all! I declare, she’s 
sitting there just as if nothing had 
happened, when she ought to be 
crying her eyes out! Doesn’t your 
heart feel ready to break, Lil?” 

The poor girl bent her head over 
the table to hide the tears which 
filled her eyes on hearing Mrs Vik- 
ing’s cruel speech. With a firm voice, 
however, she replied— 

“T am fully conscious, aunt, of 
the misfortune which has overtaken 
me ; but I trust that I shall be able 
to prevent its overcoming my equani- 
mity. I think, though, that I should 
like to be alone for a little while ; so 
please excuse me if I say ‘Good- 
night.’ ” 

She then rose from her seat, and 
having kissed Mrs. Viking, left the 
room. 

On reaching her bed-chamber, 
Lily drew a chair to the open case- 
ment, and sat down to think over 
her altered position. The spot was 
well chosen for this purpose, pre- 
senting, as it did, a spectacle of rare 
beauty. In the foreground lay the 
churchyard, with its solemn array of 
tombstones and mounds of turf; 
while further on the ivy-covered 
belfry reared its head picturesquely 
in the bright moonlight, as though 
keeping watch and ward over the old 
church that nestled in its shadow. A 
little to the left ran the brook, flash- 
ing forth, here and there amidst the 
trees, a ray of purest silver, and pur- 
suing its devious course, until it was 
lost among the quaint old houses of 
the village, whose high-peaked roofs 
and fantastic chimneys peeped plea- 
santly out from the masses of foliage 
in which they were embosomed. To 
the right the scene was different : on 
that side could be traced the high- 
road, stretching far away into the 
distance through an undulating ex- 
panse of fields and hedgerows, and 
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disappearing from view as it reached 
the rising ground which closed in the 
horizon, and beyond which was 
Merringham’s famous heath. Over 
all rose the majestic vault of heaven, 
with its stars dimly manifest as they 
shrank into the blue depths of space 
from the bright radiance of the moon, 
now at her full, and bathing the 
whole surface of the earth in a flood 
of light. 

Upon this enchanting scene did 
Lily gaze as she pondered. Softened 
by its influence, she flung aside all 
emotions of bitterness or indigna- 
tion; and, yielding solely to the 
dictates of love and melancholy, she 
calmly reflected upon the events 
which had occurred. The loss of 
her fortune must, it would seem, 
have the effect of postponing our 
marriage until I had succeeded in 
attaining some position which would 
enable us with prudence to be united. 
Such was the first, and, apparently, 
the imperative aspect of affairs : but 
it led to a terrible result. This was 
the fact that, owing to Mr. Viking’s 
insolvency and Charles’s sudden 
affluence, the family, including Lily, 
would become dependant upon the 
latter ; an event which Lily regarded 
with extreme aversion and no little 
fear. She remembered the words of 
her cousin, when they stood together 
in Rickerston Church; and she trem- 
bled to think that chance had now, 
in some degree, placed her within 
his power. In spite of herself, pic- 
tures began to rise in her mind of 
the scenes which must occur, should 
she be compelled to frequently meet 
Charles ; and as the possibility—nay, 
probability—of his residing in the 
same house with her became patent, 
she felt disposed to incur every risk 
of poverty and distress, and to urge 
me to an immediate marriage. Then, 
however, she reflected upon the 
labour and anxiety in which such a 
course would involve me; and, nobly 
self-sacrificing, she resolved that she 
would endure whatever might befal 
until J should signify that the time 
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had arrived for our union. This re- 
solution taken, she endeavoured to 
dismiss so painful a subject from her 
mind, and to replace it by the thought 
ofmyspeedy coming, when she would 
hear what I had to counsel. Soon 
she was thus communing with me, 
and in the midst of the pleasant 
visions to which this led, she retired 
to rest. 

The next day passed wearily 
enough away, but she derived some 
consolation from the thought that its 
morrow would bring me to her side. 
When, however, the morrow came, 
and hour after hour elapsed without 
my appearing, she began to feel un- 
easy. Night arrived, but still I came 
not; and at last Lily was obliged to 
goto bed where naught but an un- 
easy slumber, disturbed by fear-en- 
gendered visions, awaited her. In 
the morning she rose early, and im- 
mediately after breakfast quitted the 
unpleasant societyof her aunt, for the 
purpose of taking a walk. It was 
towards Rumbleton Hall that her 
steps were directed; and urged by 
love, she quickly reached her destina- 
tion. With trembling hand she 
knocked at the door, and then stood 
eagerly scanning the windows, to see 
if perchance my countenance might 
at any time appear. Presently the 
door was opened by Betty Pritter in 
person; who on perceiving Lily, 
dropped a profound curtesy and 
said :— 

“Good morning, Miss! Who'd 
have thought of seeing you here so 
early? But I suppose youv’e come 
to give us some news of Master 
Richard ?” 

“Ts he not here, then?” exclaim- 
ed Lily, turning very pale. 

“Oh, no, Miss! He hasn’t come 
back from London since he went off 
to see Mr. Viking in prison, bless 
him, for a noble-hearted, forgiving 
gentleman !” 

Just at this moment a young man, 
who had been approaching up the 
avenue, drew near, and politely 
saluting Lily, said to Betty— 
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“Can I see Mr. Arcles, upon 

some important buisiness, please ?” 
“No, that you can’t,” replied 

Betty ; “for master isn’t at home.” 

“Where is he, then?” 

“In London, I believe. Least- 
ways, he hasn’t returned since he 
went there.” 

“That’s very strange!” returned 
the young man. “ Why, they told 
me at the inn that he bad left three 
days ago. I may explain that I am 
clerk to Mr. Clench, who is Mr. 
Arcles’ lawyer, and I have some 
very important messages to deliver.” 

Before Betty could reply, her at- 
tention was attracted by a faint ex- 
clamation from Lily ; and turning 
round, she saw the poor girl leaning, 
pale and trembling, against the door- 
post, and pressing her hands tightly 
upon her bosom, as though in pain. 
She immediately hastened to her as- 
sistance, and with the aid of the 
lawyer’s clerk, Lily was supported 
into a parlour, where the necessary 
restoratives having been applied, 
she at length returned to her senses, 
and to the terrible apprehension 
that some harm had befallen me. 

The lawyer’s clerk, finding that 
I had not reached Merringham, im- 
mediately returned to London, and 
informed Mr. Clench of the fact. 
Inquiries were at once instituted, 
but nothing could be learnt, beyond 
the fact that I had left my inn with- 
out saying where I was going, and that 
J had not travelled either by the Mer- 
ringham coach or by any of the post- 
chaises on the road. A week passed 
and still no tidings were heard of 
me; so that at last Mr. Clench 
found himself reduced to the neces- 
sity of waiting, with a mind ill at 
ease, until either I should appear, 
or something should turn up which 
would afford an indication of my 
whereabouts. 

During this time great changes 
were taking place at Merringham. 
Possession on my cousin’s behalf 
was formally taken of Rumbleton 
Hall ; and one of the first steps of 
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the new owner was to discharge all 
the old servants who had become, as 
it were, an integral portion of the 
place. Loud was the indignation of 
the village at this proceeding ; but 
the Rev. Charles Viking pursued 
“the even tenour of his way” sternly 
and remorselessly. My worthy ad- 
herents, however, were not entirely 
dependent upon the goodwill of the 
villagers, for they had all, more or 
less, contrived to accumulate a little 
store, which now served them in good 
need ; and taking up their residence 
in various parts of Merringham, they 
sat down to await a return of the 
good old times, Chief amongst 
them, Ned Harner was eloquent in 
his denunciations of the vicissitude 
which Rumbleton Hall had under- 
gone: and having found a temporary 
asylum in the house of Martin Dawes, 
he repeatedly acquainted the little 
barber with his opinion that the 
thing was “vo bad to last. Nor was 
he at all satisfied with the account 
of my dissappearance which was 
generally accepted: he was often 
heard to say that he suspected foul 
play somewhere ; and at last he 
became so imbued with this notion, 
that he formed the resolution of 
going to London, and devoting him- 
self to the task of finding me. 

With the Vikings all progressed 
prosperously. By degrees, as the full 
sense of her altered position im- 
pressed itself upon my aunt’s mind, 
she became more retired in her 
habits, and less frequently associated 
with her old acquaintances. Cer- 
tainly, the fact of her husband’s im- 
prisonment was an obstacle to the 
attainment of any very generally re- 
cognised dignity ; but, whether dex- 
trously, or by mere good luck, the 
notion soon became prevalent in 
Merringham that Mr. Viking’s arrest 
was owing to the spite of a legal cre- 
ditor rather than to actual insolvency, 
and that a few weeks would see him 
a greater man than ever. This idea 


was so far based upon fact, that when 
Charles’s sudden enrichment became 
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known, the creditors, at whose suit 
Mr. Viking had been thrown into 
the Fleet, came forward of their 
own accord, and offered. to fall in 
with any proposal for liquidation 
that might be reasonable. A bargain 
accordingly was soon struck, and in 
a week from the time of his arrest 
my uncle found himself restored to 
liberty. He did not, however, re- 
turn to Merringham, being occupied 
in endeavouring to secure what sal- 
vage he could from the wreck of his 
fortunes. 

Clara also remained in London. 
She abode at the same inn with her 
brother ; and while her father re- 
mained in prison, she went every 
day to spend some hours in his com- 
pany. A change seemed to have 
come over her, for whereas she had 
hitherto been of a somewhat timid 
disposition, she now resolutely re- 
fused all escort through the streets, 
and declared that she was vastly 
capable of taking care of herself; 
a declaration which suited well with 
the many engagements of her bro- 
ther, who, therefore, willingly fell in 
with her wishes. Nor, when Mr. 
Viking left the Fleet, did she evince 
the slightest desire to return to Mer- 
ringham. She declared that she 
should like to see a little more of 
London, and that she could very 
well find her way about, even when 
alone, so that there was no necessity 
for them to desert their business in 
order to protect her. Accordingly, 
Mr. Viking and Charles used to 
leave the inn of a morning quite 
unconcernedly, and on returning to 
dinner in the evening they would 
be welcomed by Clara, who would 
entertain them during their repast 
by a whimsical narration of the vari- 
ous adventures that had befallen her. 
So well, indeed, did she assume a 
gay and sprightly exterior, that never 
for a moment could her father and 
brother suspect the existence of a 
secret emotion, partly of sorrow and 
partly of hope, which lay fast-rooted 
inhersonl. As little did they divine 
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the reasons which had induced her 
to conquer her natural timidity, and 
to dispense with an escort in her 
walks. 

And how was it with Lily? Poor 
girl, she sadly lived! At first she 
hoped and hoped, though with a 
sickening feeling at her heart, which 
seemed, in its weird, unutterable 
weight, to be the gloomy precursor 
of despair. A dozen times a day 
she read my letter, and strove to 
deduce some new meaning from 
its contents. She dwelt over every 
incident of my last interview with 
her: she gathered from the Vik- 
ings and Mr. Clench every particu- 
lar concerning my movements that 
had come to light ; and with all the 
powers of her mind she sought to 
discover the cause of my absence. 
All was in vain: no possible reason 
could be assigned for any voluntary 
disappearance upon my part, and at 
length the terrible conviction ob- 
truded itself that some fatal accidert 
had befallen me. Long did Lily 
resist this thought ; but as day after 
day elapsed, and she received no 
communication from me, the possi- 
bility of my being merely injured 
grew fainter and fainter, until one 
quiet evening, when she was sitting 
beside her bedroom-window, gazing 
mournfully upon the churchyard. be- 
yond, its peaceful graves so imbued 
her mind with the thought of death 
and eternity, that, bursting into a 
passion of tears, she threw away all 
hope, and awoke to the knowledge 
of the fact that she would never 
again see me in this life. 

From that time her existence be- 
came more solitary than ever. She 
had always loved to walk and study 
alone; but now she endeavoured 
upon all possible occasions to es- 
cape from the company of her 
friends. None, however, of the affa- 
bility and genial grace so peculiarly 
hers had she lost; on the contrary 
everybody was more than ever 
charmed with her sweet and gentle 
demeanour: nor, while seeking to 
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withdraw herself, did she for a mo- 
ment allow it to be perceived that 
she found society irksome. For the 
villagers that she met with in her 
walks she had, if possible, a kinder 
word than of old ; for the children of 
the parish school she had many a 
little present ; and Ned Harner only 
expressed the universal opinion when 
he said, “ Merringham may snap its 
fingers at the devil while it’s got Miss 
Trevor.” 

Charles had not yet made his 
appearance in the village. His law- 
yers and various people went to and 
fro between Merringham and London, 
settling all the details respecting the 
Rumbleton Hall estate, and earning, 
or making it clear that they had 
earned, numerous fees. Many were 
the speculations concerning the pro- 
bable time of his arrival, when one 
day they were set at rest by his pass- 
ing through the village on his way to 
the Hail. In the evening he came 
down to visit his mother ; and, as 
they were unaware of his arrival in 
Merringham, his appearance caused 
no little surprise to Mrs. Viking, and 
much embarrassment to Lily. To 
the latter, however, he was very stiff 
and cold; but in his eyes there 
beamed a sinister glance of triumph, 
which made the poor girl almost 
shudder. This was not the only 
alteration visible in his appearance : 
he looked much thinner than of 
old ; his face was furrowed by many 
wrinkles, which had sprung into being 
since the Christmas visit to Ricker- 
ston ; and there was now about him 
an air of disquiet and nervous hesi- 
tancy to which he had before been 
an utter stranger, and which resem- 
bled nothing so much as that of a 
man who, while conversing, expects 
every moment to hear some signal 
that will summon him away. 

After supper Mrs. Viking was 
called to attend to some domestic 
matters, and the two cousins were 
left to themselves. The first thought 
that occurred to Lily was to rush 
from the room; but her notions of 
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courtesy hindered her from putting 
this design into execution. She ac- 
cordingly waited, and, taking up a 
book which lay on the sideboard, 
began to read until her aunt shouid 
return. Charles, also, was no less 
perturbed, but in a different manner. 
He was sitting opposite to where 
Lily was reading; and supporting 
his head between his hands, with his 
elbows resting on the table, he gazed 
long and earnestly at her. Who shall 
tell the thoughts that then passed 
through his mind? I cannot. . 

“Lily,” he said, at length. 

There was in his voice something 
so tender, so pathetic, and so much 
at variance with the impression which 
his cold, stern bearing had produced, 
that Lily started, and looked up in 
surprise. She no longer perceived 
an air of triumph in her cousin’s re- 
gards, but what she now observed 
disconcerted her still more. She read 
the too-evident tokens of a passion 
unabated by time or absence. 

“T am listening,” she replied, look- 
ing again at her book, and playing 
with its leaves. 

“ Did you ever love me?” resumed 
her cousin. 

* As a cousin who was kind to me, 
and with whom I was very familiar, 
Yes,” answered Lily much embar- 
rassec. 

“Did your liking ever proceed 
beyond this.” 

“No ;” in a whisper. 

A deep sigh was Charles’s only 
response, as he placed his hands 
over his face and remained a mo- 
ment in deep thought. Then, glanc- 
ing eagerly but somewhat nervously 
at Lily’s downcast features, he said— 

“ Lily ; can you love me?” 

With pale cheeks and trembling 
lips, she replied—“ I think we had 
better change the subject of con- 
versation.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because it has already been suffi- 
ciently discussed.” 

“ Sufficiently ! 


I have but just 
broached it !” 
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“Do you forget the little church 
.at Rickerston ?” 

Charles bit his lip, and after the 
pause of a few seconds made an- 
swer—“No; 1 do not forget what 
there occurred, but circumstances 
are now very different. Since then, 
I, on my part, have become rich, 
while you have become free. Is it 
not, therefore, possible that the know- 
ledge of my undiminished iove, and 
of my increased power to advance 
your happiness, may have some weight 
with you ?” 

In a bewildered manner Lily 
listened to her cousin’s remarks, and 
when he had concluded she said, 
firmly— 

“T do notunderstand you, Charles, 
It is true that you are now rich, but 

you, whose taunts are still surviving 
in my remembrance, can hardly seek 
to tempt me with your newly-gotten 
fortune. As for my freedom, I know 
not to what you refer.” 

“T will enlighten you,” returned 
the clergyman—“ Your existence is 
at present unhappy ?” 

“It is indeed,” said Lily, sorrow- 
fully, and with tears in her eyes. 

“Your grief, however, is caused 
rather by a discovery than by a 
loss.” 

To this she made no reply, but 
looked at her cousin, as though to 
ask for an explanation. 

“T mean,” he continued, “ that it 
is not the calamity which has over- 
taken my father, and the consequent 
disappearance of your fortune, for 
which you grieve.” 

“‘ No, indeed,” said Lily, with a sad 
‘smile ; “ that loss would not, I trust, 
suffice to destroy my happiness.” 

“True,” rejoined her cousin, “I 
fully believe you to be superior to 
‘such considerations. But something 
else has occurred; you have dis- 
covered the treacherous nature of the 
reed upon which you leant.” 

Lily flushed, and her eyes sparkled 
a little as she exclaimed—‘“ Charles, 
you ought not to speak of your own 
father in that manner. I don’t be- 
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lieve uncle was the least bit dis- 
honest ; he was only deceived by 
rogues, as many a good man has 
been before him.” 

In his turn Charles crimsoned to 
the tips of his ears, At first it was 
with anger, as the thought flashed 
across his mind that Lily was pur- 
posely misunderstanding him; but 
when, earnestly gazing, he marked 
the perfect simplicity that beamed in 
every feature, an emotion of shame 
checked the returning current of his 
blood, and bade the tell-tale colour 
remain. He hesitated a little, when 
he replied — 

“Your sorrow seems to have 
blunted your powers of perception, 
Lily; I was not referring to my 
father, who, as you say, is to be 
pitied, and not blamed; I was, on 
the contrary, alluding to one who is 
to be blamed, and not pitied.” 

“And who may that be?” asked 
Lily, wonderingly. 

“My precious cousin Dick,” 
answered the clergyman, verysternly. 

At this Lily’s timidity entirely 
disappeared, to be replaced by indig- 
nation. Haughtily drawing herself 
up, she said— 

“Charles, is it for the purpose of 
insulting a helpless girl that you have 
come here?” 

“No, by Heaven !” rejoined the 
other, hastily ; “nothing could be 
further from my thoughts, Nay, 
hear me out. I perceived you were 
sad and afflicted ; and I should have 
been blind, indeed, had I not hit 
upon the cause. It is Dick’s heart- 
less desertion of you that makes you 
grieve ; am I, therefore, wrong in 
denouncing him when he has plung- 
ed so fair a soul into so much 
misery ?” 

This fell like a clap of thunder 
upon the poor girl’s ears. Never in 
the wildest exercise of her imagina- 
tion, when seeking to account for 
my absence, had she thought for a 
moment that it might be voluntary 
on my part. The thing was stupend- 
ous, inconceivable ; and she could 
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only cry out, as it were, mechani- 
cally— 

“ Desertion !—Dick desert me?” 

In proporticn as Lily was agitated 
Charles grew calm. A crafty smile 
lighted up his features, and, leaning 
back in his chair, he replied, playing 
the while with his gold eye-glass, 
somewhat nervously— 

“Yes, Lily; and I 
prised by your being 
such perfidy.” 

* But it’s not the case. Dick’s 
not perftdious,” pleaded Lily, still 
but half realising the odious nature 
of the charge which my cousin had 
brought against me. 

“Oho!” he returned; “so you 
would needs subdue the thought to 
the wish. Don't try, Lily, I implore 
you ; itis but protracting your grief. 
The case is as clear as the noonday 
sun. Master Dick, immediately after 
his own fortune is lost, goes to look 
after your’s, and finding that also to 
have taken to itself wings and flown 
away, he thinks he could not do 
better than follow so good an ex- 
ample. Whereupon exit Mr. Richard 
Arcles. 

Scarcely had 


am not sur- 
indignant at 


he finished 


pro- 


nouncing these words, in a tone of 


bitter sarcasm, when Lily sprang to 
her feet. Rapidly she folded her 
arms, and turning away from her 
cousin, looked at him contemptuously 
over her shoulder for a moment. 
Then she said, with suppressed 
passion— 

“Charles Viking—you /ie /” 

The clergyman turned deadly pale, 
but he shrank not from the scornful 
glance with which Lily regarded him. 
No longer did any tenderness abide 
in his soul. It was now supplanted 
by an access of rage, as with vindic- 
tive disappointment he saw how 
mistaken he had been in supposing 
that Lily had ceased to love me by 
reason of my inexplicable absence. 
He felt that there existed a wider 
gulf than ever between her heart and 
his ; and, lashed into fury by this, he 
rose from his seat, grasping the back 
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of his chair with one hand, while 
with the other he smote mightily 
upon the table, and exclaimed in 
a loud voice— 

** Beware !” 

He had, however, stern metal to 
deal with. Strong and bold in her 
love, Lily’s gentle frame was nerved 
to an extremity of valour. No 
womanly fear entered her bosom as 
she beheld her cousin’s fury; but 
with a cold pitying smile she said, 
still in the same attitude, and looking 
askance over her shoulder— 

“You threaten me? It is well— 
I had almost said, man/y / ‘ Beware,’ 
however, is a somewhat general term, 
What am I to understand by it? Do 
you mean to murder me, or what ?” 

As Lily spoke a remarkable change 
came over her cousin. He fell back 
into his chair completely, as_ it 
seemed, unnerved, and his face at 
once assumed that worn and haggard 
appearance which his mother had 
observed when first she saw him 
that evening. Then, quickly veiling 
his countenance with his hands, he 
sat silent. 

It was, though, but for a brief 
space that he remained thus afflicted. 
Suddenly withdrawing his hands from 
his face, he rose and walked towards 
the door. Then pausing, he turned 
and confronted Lily, saying, in tones 
which he strove to render firm— 

“T am now going, but ere I leave 
I will make you acquainted with 
a fact over which you can ponder. 
‘The day after morrow it is arranged 
that you all move from this house 
into Rumbleton Hall, there to reside 
with me. Good night !” 

Opening the door he went out, 
and as he did so all Lily’s firmness 
vanished. She sank into her seat 
trembling, and laying her head upon 
the table, burst into a flood of tears. 
How long she would have sobbed 
there, I know not ; but at the expira- 
tion of a few minutes the sound of 
Mrs. Viking’s approaching footsteps 
caused her hastily to dry her eyes, 
and to appear as though she had not 
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been weeping. She so far succeeded 
that, standing with her back to the 
light when her aunt entered, that 
worthy woman perceived nothing 
amiss, and said “ Good night,” in her 
usual frigid style. 

Lily enjoyed not much sleep that 
night. Chiefly the thought of my 
almost certain death afflicted her ; 
but still there were many other mat- 
ters which plunged her into distress 
and anxiety. She pondered over 
the interview which she had just 
had with Charles, and flinging aside 
his insinuation regarding myself, as 
something monstrous and unnatural, 
she reflected upon the fact which he 
had announced when leaving. Could 
it be true that she was to live at 
Rumbleton Hall, the place which 
had become so closely interwoven 
with her happiest dreams, and yet 
that she was not to be there in com- 
pany with him who alone of all the 
world could teach herghow to profit 
by the inspiration of the charmed 
locality. It would be terrible enough 
to be there alone ; but to live there 
with the destroyer of Richard’s hap- 
piness would be positively beyond 
endurance. Strive as she might, the 
hideous idea of such an existence 
continually obtruded itself upon her 
mind, and at length she was forced 
toadmit that the thing was absolutely 
impossible. But then, what was to 
be done? She was entirely at the 
mercy of Charles, now that he had 
acquired the power of deciding over 
his father’s actions. She thought of 
appealing to Mr. Viking for leave 
to reside somewhere else ; but she 
immediately perceived that he would 
have no power in the matter, as for 
some time to come all would be de- 
pendent upon Charles, even for the 
bare means of subsistence. Then 
she began to despair, feeling herself 
so helpless and alone; and with 
tears fast trickling down her cheeks, 
she sighed for that happy moment 
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when death should unite her indis- 
solubly to her parents and her 
lover. 

She was sitting at the window, and 
just then a meteor shot rapidly across 
that part of the sky upon which she 
looked. As it vanished in the blue 
depths of space, she involuntarily 
exclaimed, ‘ Go, bright wanderer ! 
hasten from these dull regions, which 
offer thee but an atmosphere of evil 
and sorrow! Would that I could 
follow thy example !” Scarcely had 
she said this when she turned sud- 
denly pale, and continued in a whis- 
per, “ But I can do so; I can quit 
this scene, at allevents,and so escape 
the horrible doom which seems to 
menace me while I remain here. 
Come what may, I shall not fare 
worse,” 


* * * * * 


Early the next morning, when the 
Leighbury coach reached Merring- 
ham Heath, a passenger was per- 
ceived awaiting its arrival. It was 
a young lady thickly veiled, whose 
neat dress and modest bearing indi- 
cated that she moved in the gentler 
ranks of society. The guard of the 
coach immediately leaped down from 
his seat, and addressing her with all 
the politeness that he could muster, 
inquired to what place she wished 
to proceed. 

“To Leighbury,” responded a 
sweet musical voice, but still from 
behind the veil, much to the worthy 
guard’s disappointment. 

“ All right, miss! Step in!” said 
that functionary, gallantly assisting 
the stranger to enter the coach, 
and then carefully handing her the 
small travelling-bag that had been 
standing beside her on the road. 

“ Drive on!”—and the coach rolled 
away, with a burden infinitely more 
precious than any that it had hitherto 
conveyed, 
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BOOK IV. 
CROSS-HATCHING, 


_ or 


= CHAPTER I. 
ATRA NOX! 


A FLIGHT of stone steps, cold and 
slippery with the ooze and slime of 
long years: beside them, and above 
them, massive walls and an arched 
roof, also of stone, from the crannies 
of which, slowly exuding, drip at in- 
tervals great gouts of foul water, 
leaving strange stains behind them 
as they fall with a dull, dread plash 
upon the steps below. At the foot 
of this staircase is a huge vault, 
Shrouded in the most impenetrable 
gloom, and from which there issues 
the cold pitiless sound of rushing 
water ; the stream seeming to hurry 
forth from some hidden passage on 
one side of the vault, to impinge with 
a harsh hungry lapping against the 
steps, and then to speed away 
through an equally inscrutable chan- 
nel in some other direction. The 
sound of the current floats through 
the vault hollowly, and returns again 
from the arched roof in sullen echo- 
ings which mingle horribly with the 
hoarse rumble of the distant waters, 
as they advance or recede through 
their subterranean channels. All else 
is silent as the grave, and the place, 
in its utter palpable darkness, seems 
to be abandoned forever to the do- 
minion of night. 

Stay ! what is that which sudden- 
ly reveals itself at the summit of the 
Staircase? It is a narrow loophole 
cut in the wall, through which, as 
the clouds pass away from the sky 
outside, there penetrates a moon- 
beam struggling feebly to illuminate 
the darkness within. Slowly the sil- 
ver radiance descends the steps, 
leaving here and there, as vestiges of 
its progress, a light, which glitters 
faintly upon strange, moist patches 
on the stones of red, and brown, and 
green, and upon hideous growths of 


grey and black slime that dangle 
dripping from the roof above. At 
each advance it reveals some new 
phase of those obscure recesses more 
fearful than the preceding ; and when 
at length it falls upon the swiftly- 
flowing stream in the dark vault be- 
low, it is dispersed in a thousand 
directions by the ruffled surface of 
the water, and seems to render those 
murky depths everywhere instinct 
with a weird, baleful life. 

Life ! and, by the eternal heavens, 
it is present! There! just where 
the waters surge heavily against the 
steps. It isnotall stone upon which 
the light goes and comes in its hasty 
flickering. See! how at that flash, 
something pale and ghastly evolved 
itself from the smooth slimy surface 
around! Watch! and with bated 
breath fix eyes upon that spot! 
Again the light falls there, and for a 
second remains nearly stationary! 
By all the gods! it is a face/ A 
face, I say : the face of a man / 

It lies there, cold and wet as the 
stone upon which it rests, with its 
eyes closed, with pallid cheeks and 
lips, and without the least symptom 
of life. The top of the head is 
covered by a close-fitting black cap, 
from underneath which stray some 
white locks, dank and heavy with 
moisture. The body of the man can 
just be perceived, almost wholly im- 
mersed in the water ; and on closer 
inspection you see that it is supported 
by an iron clamp, on which a portion 
of its coat has caught. 

You have guessed aright. It was 
Mr. Nann, who, after his somewhat 


‘involuntary descent into the well, 


had been hurried along by the stream 
that ran through an old aqueduct 
beneath the will-registry, until, at the 
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end of a few yards, he emerged into 
the vault above described, and was 
fortunate enough to meet with the 
clamp which had saved him from an 
otherwise inevitable death. 

Presently his senses returned. At 
first, as he felt the cold and wet, and 
heard the sound of the water, he 
imagined that he was under the in- 
fluence of some horrible dream ; but 
when he opened his eyes, and found 
himself in utter darkness, and when, 
on moving his body, he discovered 
that he was plunged in water up to 
his neck, he became sensible of the 
dread reality of his position. With 
a frantic shriek he strove to gain his 
feet, and as the steps extended! for 
some depth in the water he succeed- 
ed in doing so ; leaving, however, no 
small portion of his coat upon the 
clamp, above alluded to. Then, 
stumbling and slipping, but clinging 
with all the tenacity of despair to 
the stones by which his knees and 
hands were piteously abraded, he 
slowly emerged from the water. 

Having escaped this immediate 
danger, he paused upon the steps, 
and endeavoured tobethink himself of 
the causes and nature of the extrem- 
ity in which he was now plunged. 
With many a shudder he remembered 
his pursuit of the mysterious stran- 
ger through the vaults of the will- 
registry, the singular task upon which 
he found him engaged, and their 
recognition of each other. Beyond 
this he could recal nothing—all 
seemed a blank; and there was 
positively no clue which enabled 
him to account for his arrival in the 
present unutterably fearful place. 
He looked about him at the black 
night which spread everywhere its 
veil of suffocating horror ; he listened 
to the swashing of the stream from 
which he had escaped; he shrank 
shudderingly from the clammy touch 
of the walls on either side; and, as 
the blood rushed through his veins 
in hot raging torrents, he felt that 
he was fast yielding to the influence 
of despair in its most terrible form. 
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Sitting down upon the steps he 
clasped his arms round his legs, and 
resting his chin upon his knees, he 
remained there without uttering a 
sound. 

Presently, as he was looking gloom- 
ily into the dread vacuity before 
him, he perceived a faint glimmer 
of light reflected from the surface of 
the water. At this, an emotion of 
hope sped so fiercely through his 
breast, that it wrung from him an 
agonised cry ; and turning his head 
with eager swiftness, he caught sight 
of the window in the dim distance 
aloft. The effect of this sight was 
great and instantaneous ; he sprang 
to his feet, spread out his arms to- 
wards the light as though to embrace 
it, and then began rapidly to ascend 
the staircase, falling indeed, fre- 
quently, but ever keeping his face 
turned upwards, to receive the radi- 
ance which so inspired him. Nor 
did he remain silent any longer: 
released from the horrid spell of 
despair, he shouted loudly and wild- 
ly for help, so that the dread walls 
around him rang again. 

Arrived at the summit of the steps, 
he found himself on a level stone 
pavement, which extended he knew 
not how far in all directions. The 
window was still above and before 
him, and, on walking forward, a few 
steps brought him against a wall in 
which it was placed far out of reach, 
He recoiled as he came in contact 
with the cold, moist stones, but urged 
into a species of frenzied courage by 
his fears, he essayed to climb up to 
the window. Vain, however, were 
all his attempts—no foothold could 
he obtain ; and after trying for some 
time, he perceived that his design 
was impracticable. He accordingly 
retired to the staircase, and seating 
himself on a low parapet which sur- 
rounded three sides of the opening, 
he fixed his eyes eagerly upon the 
light, as though to drink in fresh 
store of life and hope. 

He had ceased to cry out on 
reaching the top of the steps, for in 
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the place where he now was, his 
voice echoed so wildly and mysteri- 
ously, as almost to freeze his blood 
by the dark suggestions which it pro- 
duced of the horrors that lay con- 
cealed in the surrounding darkness. 
He, therefore, sat silently watchin 
the bright moon, as it slowly passe« 
before the narrow window, and lis- 
tening with painful intensity to the 
various sounds of the night. At 
first he perceived not the motion of 
the moon, but ere long her gradual 
disappearance, behind the dark wall 
before him, was ily too evidently 
discernible; and as the terrible 
truth dawned upon him that he 
would soon be left in utter darkness, 
his body which had begun to shiver 
with the cold produced by his satu- 
rated clothes, resumed the state of 
fever that had attacked it at the 
bottom of the steps. The blood 
throbbed with a strange tingling 
through his veins, while his head 
seemed to expand painfully and 
enormously, and to be upon the 
point of floating away into spac 

Still the moon glided past slowly, 
but without pause, and soon but a 
small portion of her radiant disk 
could be perceived. Then a look 
of mute agony passed over Mr. 
Nann’s face, and shrugging his arms 
tightly to his breast, he sat almost 
without breathing, while a few bitter, 
scalding tears trickled from his 
eagerly-glaring eyes. When, how- 
ever, the last ray disappeared, and 
he was abandoned to black Night, 
he buried his face in his hands, and 
for some minutes gave way to a 
violent fit of weeping. 
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But soon his tears ceased, and 
raising hishead, he commenced anew 
to cry aloud for assistance. No re- 
ply came, save the weird reverbera- 
tions of his own voice, as it died 
away in the darkness which surround- 
ed him, or the sinister swish and 
splash of the cold waters below. Pre- 
sently he became too hoarse to shout 
loudly, and again a feeling of bitter 
cold commenced to spread through 
his limbs. Desperately he rose, and 
with outspread hands hurried to- 
wards the wall. Having touched it, 
he began to walk beside it, stepping 
cautiously, and feeling his way lest 
he should run into any danger. On, 
on he went, ever and anon starting 
with horror as a drop of slimy water 
fell upon his face from the roof above, 
or as his hand came in contact with 
the soft wet masses of fungus that 
here and there grew upon the wall. 
Once he nearly swooned as a rat, 
which he had disturbed, rushed sud- 
denly across his feet, and disappear- 
ed hideously pattering. ‘Then too, 
he would sometimes fancy that the 
echoes of his own irregular breathing 
were the sounds of diabolical laugh- 
ter, and he would stop and turn 
round, expecting to see eyes of fire 
flashing upon him. ‘This feeling be- 
came stronger as he proceeded, and 
at length it reached such a pitch, 
that he became convinced of his 
being surrounded by dread shapes, 
who were luring him on to some in- 
fernal Jocality. He then stopped, 
and his knees giving way under him, 
he sank to the ground, where he re- 
mained cowering, and awaiting his 
fate. 


IL, 


A DIVINE FLAME BURNS_VI RY DIMLY. 


WHEN Pearly Tom reached “the 
Cherubim and Seraphim,” he quietly 
made his way to his own room, and 
there reflected upon the scenes which 
he had witnessed. It was to him 
evident that the stranger had been 


engaged in some unholy rites within 
the ghostly walls of the old registry ; 
but he could not clearly make out 
what part Mr. Nann had played in 
the proceedings of this eventful 
night. Sometimes he thought that 
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the verger had been an invited guest 
to the stranger’s rendezvous of evil 
spirits, seeing that he appeared in 
the cloisters just at the proper mo- 
ment ; but then his cautious dogging 
of the stranger's steps seemed to 
show that he was in no way con- 
nected with the latter. And the 
scream, what could it betide? Per- 
haps it was an infernai howl of wel- 
come to the stranger ; or, again, it 
might be the death-shriek of Mr. 
Nann, as he fell into the clutches of 
the devil. Thus revolving and rumi- 
nating, Pearly Tom undressed him- 
self; and without daring to watch 
for the stranger’s return, if indeed 
he should ever return, he fell asleep. 

Early in the morning Mr. Momus 
rose, and on descending the stairs, 
found his mysterious guest already 
up and giving directions for break- 
fast to be prepared, in order that he 
might start by the morning coach 
for London. There was something 
aboutthe stranger’s appearance which 
at once attracted Mr. Momus’s at- 
tention ; a worn, haggard look, and 
an air of restlessness that seemed to 
betoken no slight degree either of 
physical pain or of mental anxiety. 
Accordingly, the worthy landlord 
stood for a moment eyeing his guest 
with considerable curiosity, but his 
inward speculations were soon cut 
short bya touch, which he felt upon 
his shoulder. Turning round, he 
confronted Pearly Tom, who, pale 
and agitated, drew near and whis- 
pered hoarsely— 

“Well enough you may look at 
him! Ain’t he changed? I’ve got 
something to tell you worth hearing 
about him !” 

“What is it?” asked Mr. Momus, 
much interested, 

* Not now; not now!” returned 
Pearly Tom. “ Let him get off first, 
and then thank Heaven that he’s out- 
side ‘the Cherubim and Seraphim.’” 

So saying Pearly Tom darted off, 
and was soon busily occupied in at- 
tending to his ecurfal duties, while 
Mr. Momus eyed the stranger with 
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more curiosity than ever. The lat- 
ter, liowever, perfectly unconscious 
of the interest he was exciting, re- 
tired to the parlour of the inn, and 
when his breakfast was ready, man- 
aged to eat in a manner which 
showed that whatever the source of 
his uneasiness might be, it had in 
nowise affected his appetite. He 
then called for his bill, settled it, 
and took his place upon the coach, 
which in a few minutes rolled off in 
the direction of London, followed 
by the wondering glances of Mr. 
Momus and Pearly ‘l’om, who, hid- 
den by the archway, craned their 
necks out, until the tall form of the 
stranger vanished from their sight. 

No sooner was this the case than 
these two worthies turned towards 
each other, the one looking im- 
portant, the other solemn. 

“Joseph, come along with me,” said 
Pearly Tom in a profound voice, turn- 
ing back into the yard, and leading 
the way to one of the stables, which 
he entered. Then, having carefully 
closed the door, he seized Mr. 
Momus’s hand, and shaking it, ex- 
claimed— 

“‘ May you always escape the devil 
as well as you’ve done this time !” 

What do you mean ?” asked Mr. 
Momus, much astonished, 

Thereupon Pearly Tom entered 
into a long and ultra-circumstantial 
account of what he had witnessed 
during the preceding night, and how 
he had at length come to the con- 
clusion that the stranger was no 
other than Lucifer himself. To 
all this Mr. Momus listened, with 
solemn face and beating heart ; and 
when the narration was ended, he 
heaved a deep sigh of relief, exclaim- 
ing— 

“It’s a mortal queer story, to be 
sure !” 

“ Ay, that it be,” returned Pearly 
Tom ; “but what do you think it all 
means ?” 

Mr. Momus put his hands in the 
side-pockets of his coat,and screwing 
up his mouth a little, which was the 
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only change of expression he ever in- 
dulged in, he looked at the rafters of 
the stable placidly. Then, without 
altering his position, he said— 

“Tt’s my opinion as [how there’s 
something more than devils and 
ghosts in this. I don’t like the sound 
of that scream, and I somehow think 
we oughtn’t to keep quiet until every- 
thing has been properly investigated. 
He's gone now, so suppose we go to 
Mr. Nann, and see if he’s all right.” 

Pearly Tom, although not quite at 
his ease, could not fail to perceive 
the propriety of the course thus sug- 
gested. Accordingly, the friends 
having duly equipped themselves, 
proceeded to put their design into 
execution. They first made their 
way to a small house in the Cathe- 
dral Place, which formed the official 
residence of Mr. Nann as <verger ; 
and after a little consultation, as to 
whether it were more proper to ring 
or to knock, they decided upon the 
former method of making their pre- 
sence known. No answer, however, 
came; and, when after the lapse of a 
few minutes, they ventured to knock, 
their efforts were crowned with a 
similar want of success. At this, they 
looked at each other with eyes that 
opened more widely, and cheeks 
that were paler than usual ; but just 
as Pearly ‘Tom was about to speak, a 
cheery little woman, in a dress cha- 
racterised by neatness rather than by 
elegance, and wearing a bonnet of 
portentous dimensions, came bustling 
up, and exclaimed, 

“Well, gentlemen, I 
you're wishing to see Mr. Nann. 
Ah! deary me! I declare it’s Mr. 
Momus and Mr. Pearly Tom. My 
respects to you, gentlemen. (Here 
the little woman dropped a queer 
little curtsey). You don’t know 
me, but J know “ the Cherubim and 
the Seraphim” well enough. I’m 
Mrs. Babbage, as does for Mr. Nann. 
Good morning to you, gentlemen ! 
It’s rather cold ; but I’ve lived here, 
off and on, a matter of sixty-six year, 
and you know one does get accus- 


suppose 
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tomed to the place. I hope you're 
hearty, gentlemen; but Mr. Nann, 
he do sleep so sound that there’s no 
waking him. Business pretty good, 
I suppose, gentlemen ; and it’s for- 
tunate that I come up, though rather 
late this morning, which I have 
a latch-kev, and can let myself in.” 

As she spoke she opened the door 
of Mr. Nann’s house, and requesting 
the friends to wait in the little par- 
lour, went upstairs to wake the som- 
nolent verger. ‘They heard her 
rapping vigorously at some door; 
then they heard her calling out Mr. 
Nann’s name ; and, finally, came the 
sound of the door being opened, 
followed by a little scream and a 
hurried retreat down the staircase. 
They immediately rushed into the 
passage, and had their worst fears 
confirmed by meeting Mrs. Babbage, 
pale and out of breath, so that in 
place of being as voluble as usual, 
she could only stammer forth— 

“Oh!—gentlemen! The poor— 
dear—man’s gone !” 

“What! Dead!” exclaimed the 
two friends at once. 

“No !—but—he’s not there—and 
his bed’s never been slept upon. I’m 
sure something dreadful’s happened 
tohim. Only think, gentlemen, that 
Z should have done for him, and— 
he come to this !” 

Pearly Tom instinctively turned 
to Momus for advice. ‘The latter, 
graver than ever, looked first at Mrs, 
Babbage, then at Tom, then at the 
ceiling, and then at one of the brass 
buttons on his coat, which he com- 
menced to polish with the palm of 
his hand, At last he said, very 
calmly— 

“Tom, old boy, it’s a serious case. 
Suppose it turns out murder! Let’s 
go to the mayor.” 

They accordingly made their way 
to the town-hall, having previously 
requested Mrs. Babbage to keep her 
own counsel in the matter, a demand 
to which that worthy woman acceded 
by immediately going the whole 
round of heracquaintance, andasking 
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for their condolence in her present 
trouble, telling them that Mr. Nann 
had been murdered, and darkly hint- 
ing that she knew what she knew; 
that there was such a thing as getting 
one’s throat cut at an inn ; and that 
because people was “ Cherubims and 
Seraphims,” it didn’t follow that they 
was always angels. By dint of which 
it very shortly transpired through the 
town that Mr. Momus and Pearly 
Tom had inveigled Mr. Nann into 
‘the Cherubim and Seraphim,” had 
barbarously made away with him 
under circumstances of peculiar atro- 
city, and then, by means of his keys, 
had obtained access to the cathedral, 
and kad stolen the whole of the 
communion-plate. 

In the meantime, the reputed as- 
sassins had arrived at their destina- 
tion, and asked for a private inter- 
view with the mayor. They were 


accordingly shown into a room 
where that functionary, a gentleman 
who prided himself upon the pos- 
session of uncommon powers of per- 


ception and decision, was sitting in 
front ofa fire, and looking over some 
papers. 

“Mr. Joseph Momus, Sir John, 
landlord of “the Cherubim and Se- 
raphim ;” also Mr. Pearly Tom, 
head postboy there. Private inter- 
view. Business of importance. So 
they say.” In this manner the 
usher, who knew the mayor’s pecu- 
liarities, introduced the friends, and 
then withdrawing from the~room, 
left them to unfold the nature of 
their business. 

Sir John Snappemup —he had 
been knighted for distinguished ser- 
vices in connexion with the yeo- 
manry—whisked hisarm-chairround, 
and eying the friends in a manner 
which indicated that he would 
speedily conclude /heir business, 
however weighty, exclaimed— 

“ Now, my good men, what is it ? 
Time’s valuable, you know !” 

“Well, Sir John,” replied Mr. 
Momus, “ we’ve come about some 
very important business, and . 
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“Don’t tell me whether it’s im- 
portant or not!” interrupted Sir 
John. “Tl judge that for myself. 
Tell me what it zs, and come to the 
point !” 

“That's just what my wife always 
says, Sir John,” returned Mr. Mo- 
mus. “She tells me that shed 
be the judge of everything.” 

“Pooh! pooh! Proceed, sir, . 
with your story,” exclaimed the 
mayor. 

“Well, Sir John, what we want 
to tell you is this. We've just been 
to Mr. Nann, the new verger’s 
house, and we find he hasn’t been 
home all night.” 

“T see,” said Sir John. “He 
owes you money, and has run away. 
You want a writ. Very well; make 
the proper affidavit, and you shall 
have it.” 

“No, no! Sir John,” explained 
Mr. Momus; “‘he doesn’t owe me 
any money.” 

“Then what does it matter to 
you whether he was at home or 
not ?” returned the mayor. “Come, 
come! explain yourself!” 

“Tt doesn’t matter to me, Sir 
John ; but it may matter to him, 
The fact is, we think he’s been 
murdered !” 

“Ha! And pray what makes 
you jump to that conclusion ?” 

“ Because Pearly Tom heard him 
scream.” 

“ Explain yourself !” 

“Well, the fact is, Pearly Tom 
saw him follow the devil—I mean, 
the strange gentleman— into the 
will-registry last night, and after- 
wards he heard a loud scream. 
Then, Sir John, all was still! and 
Mr. Nann hasn’t returned home !” 

Mr. Momus had been somewhat 
affronted at the mayor’s brusque 
demeanour, and, in consequence, 
strove to assume a little dignity. 
Pearly Tom regarded him with ad- 
miring wonder. 

“Soho!” said Sir John; “and 
pray who is this strange gentle- 
man ?” 
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Thereupon Mr. Momus explained 
how the stranger had put up at “the 
Cherubim and Seraphim,” and how 
he had paid a midnight visit to 
the will-registry, together with all 
that had since occurred. To this 
account the mayor listened with 
evident incredulity, and at its con- 
clusion, said— 

“Then I suppose the upshot of 
the matter is, that you want a search 
to be made for Mr. Nann ?” 

“Ves, Sir John.” 

The mayor rang a bell, and on 
the usher appearing, said--“ Let a 
constable accompany these men to 
the will-registry, where it seems they 
expect to discover some one. Good- 
morning, my friends !” 

So saying he dismissed them to 
their task of searching for what he 
believed to be a mare’s-nest. 

Presently they arrived at the regis- 
try, and their purpose having been 
explained to the officials, an investi- 
gation was forthwith commenced. 
The windows at which Pearly Tom 
had seen the stranger enter on the 
preceding night was first examined ; 
and, sure enough, it was very plain 
that it had beenrecently forced open. 
Beyond this, however, nothing could 
be discovered in any of the offices, 
and the constable was beginning to 
display no little impatience, when 
Pearly Tom suggested that the vaults 
of the building had better be ex- 
amined. Accordingly, lights were 
procured, and the cortege of inspec- 
tion proceeded to their task. 

At first Mr. Momus and Pearly 
Tom kept their places at the head 
of the procession, but on reaching 
the foot of the steps, and perceiving 
the gloomy appearance of the crypt, 
with its dark, mysterious passages 
branching off in all directions, they 
suggested that the constable should 
take the lead, as being more accus- 
tomed to these expeditions. That 
official, though somewhat loth, ac- 
quiesced in this arrangement; and 
selecting his way at hap-hazard, en- 
tered the very corridor which had 
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witnessed such strange scenes the 
night before. It was, perhaps, a 
little less gloomy in the daytime, 
but, its horrible vista of cold, dank 
stone on every side, fading away in 
the black darkness of the distance, 
together with the strange, unearthly 
reverberation of the footsteps, had a 
very wholesome influence upon the 
minds of the party, and prepared 
them for a corroboration of Pearly 
Tom’s story to any extent. Vault 
after vault was passed, but still no- 
thing was met with which could 
throw any light upon the matter ; 
and at length they reached the end 
of the corridor, and arrived in the 
second crypt. In the centre the 
grating, still turned back upon its 
hinges, attracted their attention, and 
to this they advanced. The con- 
stable went first, and standing near, 
he examined the opening by the aid 
of his lanthorn, peering down into 
the darkness, and listening to the 
dull plashing of the water below. 

* An ugly place enough,” said he. 

"Twas the first word anyone had 
spoken since they had reached the 
vaults, and the sound echoed hol- 
lowly from the massive roof above, 
causing an involuntary shudder to 
pass over each person. Nor was 
this feeling diminished when, just 
as the constable’s voice had ceased 
to reverberate, a frightful shout of 
laughter rang suddenly through the 
crypt. All started, and looked at 
each other with pale cheeks and 
wildly-questioning eyes. Again there 
came the same frightful sound, but 
this time it was much more close at 
hand. Pearly Tom grasped Mr. 
Momus’s arm, and stammered out— 
“ Oh !—Lord—I wish we’d—never 
come ”—while the latter, from whose 
nerveless hand the lanthorn fell with 
a loud jingle on the stones, glared 
mutely and piteously upon his com- 
rade. ‘The constable, too, and the 
officials from the registry, stood root- 
ed to the spot, unable to move a 
limb, and possessed with all the 
terrors of the supernatural. 
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For a minute all was still again, 
so still that the ticking of Mr. 
Momus’s watch sounded painfully 
loud and distinct. Then a rushing, 
unsteady sound of feet was heard 
approaching in one of the dark cor- 
ridors that opened into the crypt, 
and this was accompanied by a 
strange hoarse muttering, which 
caused them to hold their very 
breath. At length a huge dark form 
appeared at the entrance of the cor- 
ridor, and paused there for a mo- 
ment. This was enough: life and 
strength instantaneously returned, 
and uttering a frantic cry of terror, 
each one turned to fly. E’er, how- 
ever, a single step could be taken, 
a wild, piercing shriek of laughter 
echoed through the vault, as the 
form rushed forward and sprang 
upon the nearest individual, who 
happened to be Pearly Tom. Sick 
with fear, the latter fell speechless to 
the ground, dragging with him his 
supposed assailant ; but as he did 
so, a flash of light from the con- 
stable’s lanthorn fell full upon the 
face of the intruder, and revealed its 
features to one of the registry offi- 
cials, who immediately stopped and 
cried out, in tones of the utmost 
amazement— 

“* Why, it’s Mr. Nann !” 

Yes ; so it was. On drawing near 
to where Pearly Tom lay on the 
ground, they found him closely em- 
braced by the missing verger, who 
was tenderly stroking his hair and 
muttering—*“ Alone !—No! no!— 
Not alone !—alone !—alone !” 

With some difficulty they disen- 
gaged Mr. Nann, and raised him to 
his feet. They then perceived that 
his clothes were much torn, and that 
he was completely wet through. A 
stranger fact, however, than this a- 
waited them, for, suddenly, the same 
official who had first recognised 
Mr, Nann snatched up a lanthorn, 
and directing its light full on‘ the 
verger’s head, exclaimed—*“ Look ! 
look !” 

The unhappy man’s hair had dur- 
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ing the night become as white as the 
driven snow. 

Shaken as the nerves of all were, 
this new fact added to their terror, 
and inspired them with an uncon- 
trollable desire to quit a spot so 
evidently subject to the powers of 
darkness. A movement of retreat 
was immediately commenced ; but, 
at the first step, Mr. Nann clutched 
convulsively at Mr. Momus’s coat- 
tails, and bursting into a torrent of 
tears, exclaimed in accents of agoni- 
sing supplication,— 

** Don’t leave me, gentlemen ! Let 
me go with you. Take me away 
from this horrible place, where - 
He suddenly paused, and checking 
his sobs, placed himself in the 
position of one who listens intently. 
Then, still listening, he added :— 
“There !—there! Do you hear? 
fe is coming !” 

No one waited to hear more. Con- 
stable and officials immediately made 
off at their best speed, followed by 
Momus and Pearly Tom, who were 
somewhat retarded by their efforts 
to help Mr. Nannalong. ‘The latter 
did not speak, but suffered himself to 
be led away in silence through the 
dark corridor, and up the staircase, 
into the great hall above. Arrived 
there, he was soon surrounded by 
a little crowd of gapers, whom the 
report of what was going on had 
brought together, and who com- 
menced at once to assail him with 
an astonishing variety of ques- 
tions, all asked at the same time. 
3efore, however, it could be seen 
whether he would answer, the con- 
stable, a man imbued with a praise- 
worthy notion of the dignity of his 
office, stepped forward, and waving 
back the common horde, with an 
ultra-official sweep of his hand, ex- 
claimed :— 

“This man belongs to the Zaw, 
and not to the Public. J/ represent 
the Law here, and so he belongs to 
me, If, then, you'll just, all of you, 
be silent, /’/ proceed to ask what’s 
proper.” 
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A breathless silence ensuing, the 
constable turned to Mr. Nann, and 
said :— 

* Prisoner, I warn you that what 
you now say may be used against 
you. How did you get down in 
them vaults ?” 

The verger looked at his ques- 
tioner with an expression of bewilder- 
ment, and pressing his hand across 
his forehead, seemed endeavouring 
to recollect something. Ere, how- 
ever, he could answer, his face sud- 
denly became paler than ever, and 
uttering a feeble cry, he would have 
fallen to the ground had he not been 
caught by Momus and Tom. It was 
then found that he had become in- 
sensible, and the question imme- 
diately arose as to what was to be 
done. The constable at first declared, 
with considerable truculence, that 


that he would still carry his prisoner 
before the mayor ; but eventually it 
was arranged that Momus should 
become responsible for the safe cus- 
tody of Mr. Nann, and that the latter 
should be forthwith conveyed to 


“the Cherubim and Seraphim.” This 
plan was then immediately put into 
execution. 

For some weeks Mr. Nann lay be- 
twixt life and death, a violent fever 
having been brought on by the ex- 
posure and mental agitation which 
he had undergone. During the 
whole of this period he was assidu- 
ously nursed by Momus and Pearly 
Tom, each of whom felt that he had 
a kind of vested interest in the poor 
verger’s existence, At first, indeed, 
it seemed as though the landlord’s 
career of benevolence would come 
to a very speedy termination, seeing 
that A/rs. Momus threatened to in- 
terpose with her all-potent veto; 
but on her husband’s adroitly sug- 
gesting that there was some mystery 
in the affair, and that fevers were 
generally accompanied by delirium, 
she became not only willing, but ac- 
tually desirous for Mr. Nann to stop 
at “the Cherubim and Seraphim.” 
So it was that he fought out his 
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battle for life within the walls of the 
cheerful hostelry, instead of being 
abandoned to the too-ebullient at- 
tentions of Mrs. Babbage, or the ten- 
der mercies of the parish infirmary. 

In spite, however, of his being 
often delirious, he never said aught 
that could throw any light upon the 
mystery that surrounded him. Some- 
times, indeed, he would lie for hours, 
tossing his head to and fro upon 
his pillow, and muttering quickly ; 
but at these times his sentences 
were so incoherent and unfinished 
that little or nothing could be un- 
derstood, beyond the fact that he 
was speaking of some _ beautiful 
young lady who had involved him 
in danger and difficulty. At other 
periods he would remain quite still, 
gazing fixedly and smilingly at the 
ceiling, until suddenly his eyes 
would fill with tears, and he would 
whisper to himself—‘“ She’s just the 
same as she used to be! See how 
she’s beckoning tous! Us/ Why, 
where’s And then looking 
round uneasily, as if to search for 
something, he would relapse again 
into insensibility. 

Thus he continued, until, one 
afternoon in the middle of February, 
Mr. Momus, who was sitting at the 
side of the verger’s bed busily oc- 
cupied in thinking over a scheme 
which had suggested itself to him 
for providing all the cherubs at the 
eaves of the roof with bannerets 
similar to some which he had re- 
cently seen displayed in a travelling 
circus, was startled by hearing a 
voice ask quietly— 

“Where am I?” 

Looking round, he saw that it 
proceeded from Mr. Nann, who was 
regarding him with a look in which 
no trace of delirium could any longer 
be detected. 

“ Why, you’re at ‘the Cherubim 
and Seraphim,’ where you’ve been 
ill for a long time,” replied the wor- 
thy host. 

“What do you mean by ‘the 
Cherubim and Seraphim ?’” 
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“* What do I mean ?” gasped the 
astonished Mr. Momus. “ Why, I 
mean the best inn in Leighbury— 
and perhaps I shouldn’t be far out 
if I said the county !” 

“Ts Leighbury the name of the 
town in which we are ?” 

“Yes; but you’re joking. You 
may just as well say that you don't 
know who you yourself are.” 

“T don’t! Who am I, please ?” 

Mr. Momus looked at the verger, 
and saw such an expression of sim- 
plicity and good faith in the latter’s 
countenance, that his first impulse 
died away, and pityingly he re- 
plied— 

“You are Mr. Nann, the verger 
in Leighbury Cathedral. Don’t 
you remember how, one night, you 
followed a tall gentleman dressed in 
black through the cloisters and into 
the will-registry ?” 

“Not at all. I can’t think what- 
ever you are speaking about.” 

It was so. Question as they 
might, supply such clues as they 
were able, they could not succeed 
in restoring Mr. Nann’s memory. 
They found him reasonable and in- 
telligent in all save that which per- 
tained to the past. His powers of 
reminiscence seemed entirely de- 
stroyed: he even required to be 
taught the most familiar things over 
again, and was as a child endowed 
with the mature capacity of a man. 
At the same time he exhibited a 
strange gentleness of demeanour 
and a goodness of heart which en- 
deared him much to Joseph Momus, 
who was an enthusiast in those mat- 
ters; and so far from idly grieving 
over the loss of his memory—a loss 
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of which he grew to be quite con- 
scious, and the magnitude of which 
he seemed justly to estimate—he, 
as it were, did his utmost to crowd 
into the present a store of incidents, 
thoughts, and actions, which should 
rapidly serve to fill up the void 
that he experienced. 

I need hardly say that, on be- 
coming convalescent, he was found 
to be unfitted for his post as verger, 
and it would have been a very diffi- 
cult matter for him to contrive 
how to live, had not Mr. Momus 
come to the rescue, and offered to 
make him head-waiter at “ the Che- 
rubim and Seraphim.” This offer 
he gladly accepted, and Momus im- 
mediately proceeded to initiate him 
into the routine of the duties con- 
nected with the post. It required 
but a short time to enable him 
to conduct himself to the satisfac- 
tion even of Mrs. Momus, and 
speedily he became a great fa- 
vourite with all who were in the 
habit of frequenting “ the Cherubim 
and Seraphim.” Strangers, too, 
would have their attention directed 
to “the man without a memory,” 
and were regaled with many a ver- 
sion of the incidents that had re- 
sulted in so strange a phenomenon, 
the chief feature of the legends thus 
narrated being imagination rather 
than accuracy. In short, Mr.Nann 
was formally installed as one of the 
Leighbury “lions,” and seemed by 
no means displeased at the position 
thus conferred uponhim. He even 
made a joke of the matter, and 
would say to people who came to 
talk with him—“ Don’t be afraid: 
I’m a very tame lion.” 


ars 


‘*No Thoroughfare” is met with on a road which would have led to—what ? 


As the carriage which contained the 
lovers rolled rapidly away from 
Merringham, an impetuous torrent 
of emotion rushed headlong through 
Elsie’s soul, . Though encircled by 


Littlemore’s arms, and though trust- 
ing implicitly in his love, she yet 
felt that strange dread which we all 
experience more or less when in the 
vicinity of a precipice, in spite, as 
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frequently happens, of our being at 
a more than safe distance from its 
brink. It was not that she feared 
any specific mishap, any more than 
we believe that we shall fall over 
the precipice; it was not that she 
doubted either the ability or the 
inclination of her lover to protect 
her from evil of every kind whether 
moral or physical—we feel that we 
shall refrain from approaching the 
brink ; it was not that she was over- 
come at the thought of her father’s 
grief, for she knew that he would be 
made acquainted with her marriage 
immediately after it had taken place 
—we think not of the resadts of our 
death. It was rather an instinctive 
shudder of the soul at the thought 
of so rapid a change of existence as 
that which she was now about to 
make. 

I have said that a torrent of emo- 
tions rushed through Elsie’s breast. 
In addition though to the undefin- 
able dread of which special mention 
has been made, there was but one 
other sentiment of a profound and 
absorbing nature. This was an ex- 
cess of the love which she enter- 
tained for Littlemore, and which, in 
this supreme moment, manifested 
itself in a manner hitherto unex- 
perienced by her. She laid her head 
upon his breast, and pressing one of 
his hands between her own, she fell 
into a reverie, which by its soothing 
influence, mitigated, in a great mea- 
sure, the disturbing effects of her 
strange fear. A new sense of re- 
liance upon her lover, of the most 
complete dependence and devotion 
upon her part, stole through her 
mind ; she felt that she no longer 
possessed the same individuality 
that she had previously done, that 
she existed but asa portion of Little- 
more’s existence, that for time and 
for eternity, her being had become 
merged into his. She pictured to 
herself how she would think as he 
thought, rejoice as he rejoiced, grieve 
as he grieved, how she would in her 
own fond way care for him and pro- 
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mote his happiness, how she would 
strive with her whole soul to make 
him ever bless the day that had 
united them. She thought upon the 
many bright features of his charac- 
ter that had so dazzled her, upon his 
brilliant talents, upon his manly and 
handsome figure, upon his air of 
frankness and gentle tenderness that 
had so captivated her ; and then as 
she reflected that this man, so much 
more radiant and excellent than all 
else that she had ever seen or heard 
of, had chosen er, had shewn that 
he considered simple Elsie Dawes, 
the fair dreamer of that little village 
home, worthy even of Aim, worthy 
to become Ais wife,—oh! how her 
heart swelled with a noble pride, 
and how she determined that he 
should never, never be disappointed 
in the choice that he had made. 

The clouds had again passed away, 
and as the stellar radiance enabled 
her to see, she turned her face up- 
wards, and with a lustre beaming 
from her eyes which excelled that 
of the heavens without, she whis- 
pered, in tones that thrilled to the 
innermost recesses of Littlemore’s 
heart, 

** My husband !” 

He started suddenly, as though to 
move from her side, but in another 
moment regained his self-possession, 
and, turning his face towards her, he 
pressed her tenderly to him, ex- 
claiming— 

“ Are you, then, indeed happy in 
the choice that you have made ?” 

“Yes, darling; so proud — so 
happy !” 

“And J, Elsie? Think you not 
that 7, too, esteem it the proudest 
and happiest moment of existence, 
as I feel that you are willing to en- 
trust to me the care of so bright and 
inestimable a being !” 

“T know that you love me very 
dearly ; far more so than I deserve.” 

Mr. Littlemore’s only reply was a 
kiss,. which effectually precluded 
Elsie from adding any further re- 
mark at that moment, When, how- 
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ever, he raised his face from hers, 
she said— 

“Tom, dear ; do you know I have 
such a strange feeling in my head. 
It seems so heavy that I can scarcely 
raise it.” 

He looked tenderly at her, but the 
starlight was not sufficiently powerful 
to enable him to observe the unusual 
flush that dwelt upon her cheeks, 
He perceived, however, that her 
breathing was quick and irregular, 
and, knowing that she must have 
been much agitated by the farewell 
which she had taken of her home, 
he replied— 

“You are tired, my pet ; and your 
nerves are a little unstrung. Draw 
closer to me, and let me support you 
in my arms. There! now you can 
rest comfortably, so try to go to sleep 
while I play the part of guardian 
angel. Good night, little one !—no ; 
not another word! A kiss ?—very 
well. Bon voyage to the land of 
dreams.” 

As he thus spoke, Elsie nestled her 
head snugly upon his breast, closed 
her eyes, and sank peacefully to sleep, 

* * . . 


While Elsie slept Mr. Littlemore 
fancied ; but, unfortunately, I was 
never able to ascertain the nature of 
his reveries. I say, unfortunately, 
because many subsequent events 
would then have become susceptible 
of explanation. 

At the termination of his reveries 
Mr. Littlemore bent down his head, 
and softly imprinted a kiss on Elsie’s 
lips. Gentle as the touch was, it 
sufficed to awaken her. She opened 
her eyes, and their loving, unstartled 
expression showed clearly that what 
she saw upon awaking was in no- 
wise different from that which had 
formed the staple of her dreams. Im- 
mediately, however, her expression 
changed. She stretched out her 
arms towards Mr. Littlemore, and 
. frantically clasping him, she ex- 
claimed, with wildly staring eyes— 

“Tom, darling, save me! save 
me !—my head !"my head !” 
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She then fell backwards, insensi- 
ble. 

Her lover, much surprised and 
alarmed, called out to the postilion 
to stop the carriage. This done he 
took one of the lamps, and proceeded 
to examine Elsie. He found that 
her face was much flushed, that she 
was breathing hurriedly and irregu- 
larly, and that her pulse was beating 
very rapidly. He saw, at once, not 
only that she was in a state of high 
fever, but that it would be very dan- 
gerous to attempt to prosecute their 
journey any further. He accord- 
ingly asked the postilion if they 
were near any house, and upon the 
man replying that there was one 
about a quarter of a mile further on, 
he commanded him to drive gently 
forwards, and to stop at the house in 
question. 

On arriving, "they found that the 
house, an old country mansion, of 
the Elizabethan style, was situated 
at some little distance from the road, 
and that a carriage-drive led up to 
the door. Littlemore immediately 
told the postilion to drive up this 
approach, and to knock at the door 
of the house until its inmates should 
be aroused, In the interim he con- 
tinued to hold Elsie in his arms, 
listening, with an aching heart, to 
her fitful breathing, and anxiously 
watching for the least symptom of 
returning sense. 

What with: the postilion’s knock- 
ing, and the barking of the dogs in 
the stable-yard beside the house, 
short time elapsed ere the inmates 
were roused. In afew minutes one 
of the upper windows was opened, 
and the muzzle of a blunderbus 
issued forth, followed by a nightcap 
of portentous dimensions, under- 
neath which could be dimly dis- 


‘tinguished a set of features whose 


sex was undiscoverable. That they 
were those of an old man soon, 
however, became certain, by the 
cracked roughness of the voice 
which proceeded from them, ex- 
claiming — 
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“Who's there? and what d’ye 
want ?” 

The postilion replied, explaining 
the circumstances of the case ; where- 
upon the old man surlily informed 
him that he might seek elsewhere 
for a hospital; that if he was so 
precious careful of his passenger’s 
health, he ought to be ec qually alive 
to the danger of compelling him 
(the speaker) to appear at a window 
in the night-time and thinly clad ; 
that Leighbury could be reached in 
less than one hour; and, finally, 
that he was a fidgetty pig. 

Littlemore, doubly distracted by 
anxiety on Elsie’s account, and by 
anger at the old churl’s discourse, 
here interposed, exclaiming, with an 
oath, “ That if the door were not in- 
stantly opened he would have it 
broken in.” Ere, however, he had 
made an end of his threats, the 
crusty varlet above put a sudden 
stop to them by hurriedly slamming 
down the window, and retiring with 


. . > . 
so audible a chuckle, that the posti- 


lion became rigs rage to a very 


high pitch, and, picking up a stone, 
flung it with a crash through the 
the glass, in pursuit of the old man’s 
retreating nightcap, shouting, as he 
did so, at the top of his voice— 

“May the devil seize you for 
a thick-headed brute !” 

At this moment a rattling of chains 
was heard within the hall-door, and 
immediately the latter was flung 
open, disclosing a woman of about 
middle-age, with her clothes hurried- 
ly bustled on, and bearing a lighted 
candle in her hand. By the uncer- 
tain glimpses which this afforded of 
her features, she appeared to be both 
comely and good-natured ; nor was 
this impression dispelled when she 
advanced towards the carriage, ex- 
claiming, in a kindly sympathising 
voice— 

“Where is the sick lady?” 

“Here, madam,” responded Lit- 
tlemore, eagerly, gazing at Elsie, as 
her countenance became revealed by 
the light—“I implore you, in the 
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name of Heaven, to give her shel- 
ter.” 

The woman drew near, and as she 
caught sight of Elsie’s face she utter- 
ed an involuntary exclamation of 
delighted admiration, followed in- 
stantaneously by a pitiful sigh, as she 
said, softly— 

“ Poor darling beauty! Ah, sir, 
no asking is wanted. The whole 
house shall be at her service, in spite 
of old John’s ill-ttemper. But you 
mustn’t pay any attention to him, 
Stay a minute, while I tell the maids 
to stir themselves.” 

By this time lights had begun to 
move about the house, and at the 
further end of the spacious entrance- 
hall some forms could be descried 
on the staircase huddled together, 
and whispering to each other, in 
evident wonder and curiosity. To 
these the matron at once proceeded, 
and gave a series of orders which ree 
sulted in a speedy dispersion of the 
chattering group. Then she returned 
to Littlemore, saying— 

“Perhaps you ‘ll bring the lady in, 
sir; I’ve ordered a bed to be got 
ready immediately ; and if the carriage 
is at once sent on to Leighbury, 
a doctor can soon be fetched.” 

Warmly thanking her for her kind- 
ness, Littlemore raised Elsie’s insen- 
sible form in his arms, and tenderly 
carried her within doors, and upstairs 
into the chamber prepared for her, 
while, in accordance with the ma- 
tron’s suggestion, the postilion drove 
off to Leighbury to fetch a physi- 
cian. 

It was a large house, whose luxu- 
rious though old-fashioned decora- 
tions and furniture betokened that 
it had been inhabited by people of 
wealth and taste. There was every- 
where evident the air of stateliness 
and solidity which forms so distin- 
guishing a characteristic of the old 
county families of England, and from 
the arms and portraits that sombrely 
decked the walls at every turn, it 
seemed as though still under similar 
guardianship. The only persons, 
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however, that met Littlemore’s gaze, 
as he ascended the staircase, and 
made his way through a long corridor 
to Elsie’s room, were the matron who 
had invited him to enter, and two 
cherry-cheeked maids, who came 
with lights to guide him. No master 
of the house made his appearance, 
nor was there anything to be seen of 
“old John,” who had, in all proba- 
bility, retired grumblingly to bed. 

The room that had been made 
ready for Elsie was a large low-roofed 
apartment, hung with tapestry, and 
with a floor of polished oak, uncar- 
peted save round the huge bed that 
reared its tall posts and heavy 
canopy opposite the door. On one 
side was a vast fire-place, whose 
antique dogs were matched by the 
massive mantel-piece, that displayed 
a wealth of rich carving. On the 
other side were three windows reach- 
ing to the floor, and giving access to 
a terrace, whose heavy balustrade 
could be discerned in the moonlight. 
They had been opened wide, in 
order to freshen the atmosphere of 
the chamber, and with their dark 
curtains thus swung into tall masses 
on each side, seemed the portals of 
an unknown world, guarded by 
strange weird sentinels. Through 
them, and beyond the terrace, was 
seen the fantastic foliage of a group 
of trees of all sizes and shapes, which 
hid all else from view, and lent an 
aspect of solitude and solemnity to 
the scene. 

These things Littlemore perceived 
at a glance upon entering the cham- 
ber; but when the lights were brought 
in, his gaze became fixed upon the 
fair object that lay in hisarms. He 
carefully bare her to the bed and 
gently placed her on the damask 
coverlet, with her head resting on 
the soft white pillow. Scarce had he 
done so when a faint sigh fluttered 
forth from her lips, and quickly open- 
ing her eyes, she looked round with 
a startled expression, until, as Little- 
more’s face met her view, she smiled 
trustfully, and whispered — 
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“Where am I, darling ?” 

“In the house of some kind 
people, my love,” answered Little- 
more, kissing her tenderly. “ You 
have been very, very ill. Do you 
feel better now ?” 

She strove again to smile but in 
vain. Her lips faintly moved as 
though to speak, but no sound came ; 
and it needed not the mournful 
weariness that settled on her coun- 
tenance, and the tear-drops that 
suffused her eyes, to shew that the 
fever had in nowise left her. 

The matron, who looked on full 
of admiration and pity, now ap- 
proached, and suggested that it 
would be best to undress Elsie and 
put her to bed, there to await the 
doctor’s arrival. She added that 
Elsie was evidently very ill, and in 
great danger ; that her illness would 
be lengthy, and that Mr. Littlemore 
must not think of removing her. 

Littlemore thanked the kind soul 
heartily, and said that he would 
take a turn on the terrace outside, 
while they put Elsie to bed. He 
then kissed the closed eyes of the 
maiden, and slowly walked out of 
the room through one of the open 
windows. 

Longtime did he pace the moss- 
crusted stones, gazing down upon the 
trim lawn below, that, with its rocky 
fountain in the centre, seemed an 
emblem of the quiet frame and fit- 
fully rippling life which he had just 
quitted. Full many a thought sped 
its way through his mind, all unheed- 
ed, but not trackless: full many 
swept by half-perceived: and few 
indeed possessed him, ere they 
shrank back into the eternity of the 
past. Vaguely, indistinctly, shrink- 
ingly, he summoned up for a 1:oment 
the reminiscences of the days when 
his love for Elsie was a-dawning ; 
the old walnut-tree, the churchyard, 
Merringham with its quaint houses, 
its elms, its brook ; all took shapes 
in the mystic starlight, and shed 
sorrow on his soul. The Devil’s 
Tryst, too, and the thunderstorm, 














and the interview in St. James’s Park, 
flashed all unbidden into sight, dis- 
appearing in an instant, but leaving 
his brow and cheeks strangely tin- 
gling with a current of hot blood. 
Interfused with these, were tran- 
sitory feelings of anger and vexation, 
that made him now and then pause 
for a moment, while they revealed 
themselves in his clenched teeth and 
hands, and in the impatient sigh that 
hissed from his lips. 

At length, with gloomy brow, he 
suddenly ceased his perambulations, 
and seated himself on the balustrade 
of the terrace, with his back resting 
against an old statue. Then, cross- 
ing his arms tightly on his breast, 
he muttered to himself— 

“ Out with such drivelling fear of 
thought. This is no time to be idly 
roaming through past scenes, when 
the die has been irrevocably cast, 
and I have to be up and doing. 
But look you, Tom; the throw is 
changed, and I—perhaps I, too, am 
changed. It may be a matter of 
months before she’s well enough to 
—pooh! why hesitate?—or, she 
may die, and then I shall have for- 
feited my substance for a nice 
shadow! By Jove, it does look 
queer, though —all my plans so 
unexpectedly upset! Zounds, if I 
know what the hint means: whether 
it isn’t to save me/ And yet such 
a prize was worth any risk—true ; 
but how goes it when the prize no 
longer exists? I mustn’t be absurd 
enough to lose it, and yet run the 
risk all the same, that’s very clear. 
Hm !—I have it! I don’t see why 
I should quite decide just yet. I'll 
go back to London, so that nobody 
will suspect me; and then I'll wait 
until she pulls round a-bit.” 

As he came to this resolution, 
his face assumed a more contented 
expression, and humming softly to 
himself, he leapt from the balus- 
trade and entered the room where 
Elsie was lying. The only other 
person present was the matron, who 
advanced to him with her finger on 
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her lips; and when she was near 
enough she whispered,— 

*“We'’ve got the poor darling to 
bed, and I think she breathes a 
little easier. She’s been a little 
light in the head, but just now she 
seems to be sleeping quietly. Step 
as softly as you can, sir, please.” 

Littlemore nodded assent, and 
gently approached the bed. There, 
with her sweet face but dimly per- 
ceptible in the shade of the curtains, 
lay Elsie Dawes, the object around 
which so many of his thoughts had 
entwined themselves. The graceful 
outlines of her form could be dis- 
tinctly traced beneath the coverlet ; 
her arms lay white and still outside 
the bed ; and her golden hair, tossed 
back in a thousand wavy masses 
from her fevered brow, spread in 
glistening confusion over the piilow. 
For a moment Littlemore fancied 
he was gazing on the corpse of her 
he loved. A sudden pang smote 
his heart, and he felt a choking sen- 
sation in his throat as painful as it 
was unusual. The sound, however, 
of Elsie’s troubled breathing, and 
the restless movements of her frame 
reassured him, although ’twas with 
a strange melancholy that each 
breath throbbed upon his ear. Re- 
flections wholly different to those in 
which he had so recently indulged, 
assailed him as he stood watching 
the pale form that he had brought 
thither, Tears sprang unbidden to 
his eyes ; an! turning to the matron, 
who stood near, he signified to her 
to leave him alone with Elsie. 

When she had quitted the room, 
he flung himself on his knees beside 
the bed, and seizing one of Elsie’s 
hands, he covered it with kisses. 
The poor girl, awakened by his ac- 
tion, feebly turned her head towards 
him, seeing which he sprang to 
his feet and tenderly imprinted a 
kiss upon her lips. ‘This seemed to 
give her strength, for with an effort 
she feebly whispered,— 

“Tom, darling !” 
“Yes, my sweet life !” 
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“T—should so—like you to— 
bless me.” 

Mr. Littlemore started as though 
he were suddenly confronted by 
some monster, instead of by those 
sweet, pleading, earnest eyes, which 
looked at him so sadly and yet so 
lovingly. His face grew very pale, 
and his voice became strangely harsh 
and hesitating, as he replied almost 
mechanically,— 

“ Bless you ?” 

“Yes, please—dearest—I feel so 
—ill, and perhaps I shali-- die. 
Put your—hands on my head—dar- 
ling—and bless me.” 

He obeyed; but as he touched 
her head an irrepressible shudder 
ran through his frame, and when he 
attempted to speak, the words died 
away on his lips, His brow became 
damp with perspiration and he read 
in Elsie’s eyes the wonder and alarm 
with which his agitation filled her. 
Again he essayed to pronounce the 
blessing. ‘“‘God—” he said at length, 
so huskily as to be almost inaudible, 
and then with a sharp, quick breath 
he withdrew his hands from Elsie’s 
head, exclaiming in bitter accents,— 
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* It’s too much—I can’t !” 

A glance of unutterable grief sped 
from the maiden’s eyes, and then 
they slowly closed in unconscious- 
ness. 

For some minutes Mr. Littlemore 
stood silently beside the bed, look- 
ing fixedly at the opposite side of 
the room, but seeing nothing, while 
his clenched hands were pressed 
tightly to his breast, as though to 
quiet the painful beating of his 
heart. A dismayed expression had 
settled on his countenance, and he 
seemed to be awaiting the advent of 
some terrible catastrophe. ‘Thus he 
remained, until suddenly he raised 
his hands to his head, and frantically 
grasping his hair, he exclaimed, in 
a low, firm tone,— 

“ Time !—Prudence !” 

Then swiftly wheeling round, with- 
out another glance at the bed, he 
seized his hat and passed rapidly 
through the room to the terrace out- 
side. In another minute he had 
crossed the lawn below, and was 
lost to view in the shade of the trees 
beyond. 

Elsie still lay unconscious. 


( To be continued. ) 
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CAGLIOSTRO; OR, THE LIFE OF A CHARLATAN. 
(CONTINUED.) 


EveN charlatans must take the rough 
with the smooth ; if to-day they loll 
in splendid carriages, to-morrow 
they may be kicked naked into the 
street. Or, perhaps, we should 
say this was the case in the dark 
ages. In our own perfectly civilised 
generation, humbug has attained the 
dignity of a science, and its pro- 
fessors attain wealth and power 
with almost mathematical certainty, 
though even now, thank Heaven, 
some of them get thcir due reward— 
at the hulks. 

Fortune smiled again upon Don 
Thiscio at Cadiz, where another dis- 
ciple of Raymond Lulli fell into his 
clutches, and was fleeced. The in- 
quisition-biographer tells us that he 
gained from this dupe not only hos- 
pitable entertainment, but a bill of 
exchange for a thousand crowns, and 
a present of a curious gold repeater. 
Here he quarrelled with his brother- 
in-law, accused him of petty larceny, 
and turned him adrift. How or by 
what means he managed to reach 
Rome again does not appear. Per- 
haps Madame Cagliostro could ex- 
plain the mystery. 

The wandering spirit again enters 
Balsamo’s breast. Literally as well 
as metaphorically there would seem 
to be “no rest for the wicked.” 

We next find them in London— 


The needy villain’s general home, 
The common sewer of Paris and of Rome. 


He hired apartments in Whit- 
combe Street, and, as usual, dabbled 
in alchemy. Another lodger in the 
same house was a Portuguese woman, 
named Blavary, who, as the phrase 
is, had seen better days, and who 
still retained some of the outward 
appearances of a gentlewoman. The 
Count thought she would be useful 
to him as an interpreter, for he ap- 


pears to have been quite ignorant of 
the English language ; and although 
his wife is said to have studied it, 
she cannot have made very great 
progress in its acquisition. The 
Count, with his usual adroitness, 
managed to diffuse an air of benevo- 
lence over his engagement of Ma- 
dame Blavary, who was formally 
installed as companion and _inter- 
preter to the little Countess. The 
Count soon after engaged another 
interpreter, one Vitellini, who had 
been educated among the Jesuits, 
but after the exile of that order had 
settled in London as a teacher of 
languages. Had the Count and he 
understood each other they would 
have done wonders, but it was dia- 
mond cut diamond, and each in 
some measure overreached the other. 
Vitellini was a gambler, the passion 
for play had taken possession of him, 
and divided his soul with another 
passion—for ‘“‘ chemistry”—meaning 
thereby chiefly the search after the 
philosopher’s stone. With two de- 
mons like these to eat away his 
earnings, no wonder that he was 
poor when he fell into the hands of 
the Comte de Cagliostro. Vitellini 
gradually grew in favour with his 
employer—or his employer chose to 
let him believe so, and was soon 
admitted to what appeared to be the 
closest confidence. 

The Count allowed him to be 
present at some of his chemical ex- 
periments; and Vitellini, already 
a believer in the dreams of Basil 
Valentine, was easily astonished at 
the skill of his master, and became 
an enthusiastic disciple. In conse- 
quence, “ he had the weakness and 
indiscretion,” says the Count, “to 
hold me forth to his acquaintance, 
and in all public places, as an extra- 
ordinary man, a true adept, whose 
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fortune was immense, and who pos- 
sessed the grand secret of trans- 
muting metals.”? 

This report, spread so industri- 
ously by Vitellini, had the desired 
effect ; and Cagliostro’s house was 
soon an object of attraction to the 
curious, the avaricious, and the 
credulous. 

Madame Blavary, who seems to 
have had a genius for intrigue, had 
not penetrated the real character of 
her employer; but, like Vitellini, 
verily believed the Count was a 
greater alchemist than Paracelsus or 
Raymond Lulli, and a scheme en- 
tered her brain by which she might 
turn to her own advantage his 
knowledge of hermetic mysteries. 
But before the scheme came to any- 
thing she fell ill, and the Count pro- 
vided her withapartments, a short dis- 
tance from his own residence, and, in 
company with the seraphic Countess, 
went to see her daily; in fact, from 
whatever motive, he appears to have 
played the character of benefactor 
to perfection. Madame Blavary did 
not waver in her scheme, and in 
pursuance of it she introduced to 
them “Lord” Scot, a nobleman of 
Scotland, whose title was of the same 
stamp as the Count’s own. She had 
duly prepared them for his lordship’s 
reception ; and, on her sending them 
word, they were quite ready to re- 
ceive him with “ that civility and at- 
tention due to his supposed rank.” 

Scot was a man of talent, but en- 
tirely destitute of principle ; as true 
a knave as Beppo himself, though 
not quite so successful a one, al- 
though in this instance he managed 
to out-manceuvre the arch-quack. 
On his introduction to Cagliostro 
he exerted all his powers to produce 
a favourable impression ; nor would 
this be difficult with a man so vain 
and pretentious as the Count. The 
surest way to blind those eyes, which 
were generally as keen as those of a 
hawk in looking after their own in- 
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terests, was to offer up incense to 
his inordinate self-conceit. And, 
often as Beppo had tried the plan 
on others, he seems readily to have 
fallen a victim to it himself. 

Scot’s appearance was very little 
in accordance with his aristocratic 
pretensions, but he had blinded the 
Count, who, doubtless, thought him 
a valuable acquisition. Very soon 
Lord Scot became a constant visitor 
at the house of the Count. 

A little incident now occurred 
which would have awakened the 
suspicions of anyone but Beppo 
Balsamo, 

Cagliostro incidentally mentioned 
the great loss attendant on the chang- 
ing of foreign coins, having recently 
received seven shillings less than 
their proper value for some Portu- 
guese pieces. Scot declared this to 
be a gross imposition, and offered 
his services in getting some ex- 
changed at his bankers. Some 
Portuguese pieces were entrusted to 
him, and two days afterwards he 
returned with a pitiable story of 
having lost them through a hole in 
his pocket, adding, for the Count’s 
further comfort, that his present 
poverty would not enable him to 
replace them. The money pro- 
bably enabled Scot to put on an 
appearance more in consonance 
with his assumed rank—(his tailor 
was thankful)—and when next he 
came to Whitcombe Street he was 
magnificently dressed, and an- 
nounced his intention of introduc- 
ing Lady Scot, whom he expected 
hourly from Scotland. 

A few days after he came, ac- 
companied by a lady whom he pre- 
sented as his wife. It was not diffi- 
cult to see that the aristocratic pair 
were miserably poor, the Countess 
probably felt a sincere pity forthem ; 
and then a_high-born @haperone, 
who, by virtue of heyfank, could 
introduce them into ghe best Eng- 
lish society, would fhe so useful. 


1 Life of Count Cagliostro, p. 11. 
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For they must have an eye to the 
making of money. True, they had 
come to England with three thousand 
pounds, but with their ostentation 
and extravagance that would not last 
for ever. So the pretended Lady 
Scot was supplied with clothes and 
other necessaries by the seraphic 
Countess, whilst Beppo lent his 
high-born friend two hundred pounds 
on a note of hand. 

Scot and Vitellini we have said 
were both gamblers, and their con- 
stant talk was of the hell. Cagli- 
ostro, who appears to have had some 
knowledge of everything cabalistic, 
told them that he had a MS, con- 
taining many curious observations 
on the art of foretelling lottery num- 
bers and similar matters; and, at 
last, in response to their oft-repeated 
request, he predicted the number 
twenty as the lucky number for the 
6th of November. The gamblers 
invested some small amount of 
money upon this chance, and were 
successful. The Count then pre- 
dicted twenty-five for the next time 
of drawing. “Lord” Scot is be- 
lieved to have netted one hundred 
guineas on this. Again, the two 
numbers fifty-five and fifty-seven, 
which he gave them next, were suc- 
cessful. But Beppo now resolved 
to predict for himself ; he had reaped, 
so far, no advantage from his con- 
nexion with Scot, but, on the con- 
trary, was out of pocket by his 
friendship for that aristocratic gentle- 
man. He refused to predict any 
more lucky numbers for them, and, 
presently, with a faint glimmer of 
sense, perceiving that he was being 
swindled, shut his door, with virtuous 
indignation, upon the entire gang. 
Lady Scot, he had reason to believe, 
was one of those sorrowful creatures 
who auv.sometimes ironically called 
ladies of Pleasure. Her real name 
was Fry, conspirators soon ex- 
hausted the f™pds they had obtained 
by the aid the cabalistic art of 
Cagliostro, Miss Fry succeeded in 
seeing the untess, and, with a 
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long and sorrowful tale, extracted a 
guinea from the sympathetic Lo- 
renza, who was also induced to 
promise that she would exert her 
influence with Beppo to procure 
them one more lottery prophecy. 
In this she succeeded, and the Count 
gave them eight as the winning num- 
ber for the next drawing. By this 
the confederates, with what truth it 
is hard to say, are said to have real- 
ised fifteen hundred guineas. To 
show her gratitude, “ Lady” Scot 
purchased at a pawnbrokers a beau- 
tiful diamond necklace, for which 
she paid ninety-four guineas. 

The next thing was to gain access 
to Madame Cagliostro, and she suc- 
ceeded in running the blockade. The 
necklace she had enclosed iu a small 
gold box, one half of which was a 
receptacle for snuff. She recommen- 
ded the snuff to the Countess, who 
having taken a pinch, expressed her 
admiration at its perfume. This was 
the expected chance, and Lady Scot 
insisted that Lorenza should accept 
the box as a memorial of gratitude. 
After some faint demurring, the little 
Countess consented to take the gift, 
but it was not until the following day 
that she found out its valuable en- 
closure. The conspirators now con- 
gratulated themselves on having re- 
gained the friendship of the magician 
and his wife, and they came at all 
hours to inflict their company, beg- 
ging lucky numbers, and even evad- 
ing the sacred privacy of his labora- 
tory, perhaps with the felonious idea 
of stealing the elixir of immortality. 
Poor Beppo, having beenaccustomed 
to prey upon others, did not relish the 
novel feeling of being preyed upon, 
and milder expedients failing, he took 
my Lady Scot by the shoulders, and 
so ejected her from the house. 
Doubtless, Balsamo thought that this 
energetic move would put an end 
to his annoyances,—in this he was 
mistaken, they were only commenc- 
ing. Miss Fry took out a warrant 
against him for a pretended debt of 
#190, and Scot and Reynolds, a 
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knavish attorney, who had already 
adorned the pillory, broke into his 
laboratory, but found there neither 
gems nor gold, but some powder, 
which they believed to be the means 
employed for changing baser metals 
into gold. Some cabalistic MSS., 
which they also found, they conveyed 
away, but as they did not know how 
to use the powder, and as the books 
were as unintelligible to them as 
Chinese, they did not profit much by 
this felony. 

Taking advantage of poor Beppo’s 
ignorance of English law, Reynolds 
passed himself off as “ Sheriff of 
London.”  Cagliostro passed the 
night in a sponging-house, but the 
next day obtained his liberty by 
placing in the hands of Saunders, 
the sheriff’s officer, jewels to the 
value of three or four hundred 
pounds, in addition to the necklace 
which Miss Fry had given to the 
Countess. The next evening, the 
unfortunate Count and his lady 
were arrested on a charge of witch- 
craft. Strange as it may seem, Mr. 
Justice Miller actually issued a war- 
rant on this absurd charge, at the 
instance of Miss Fry. A timely 
bribe to the constable excused his 
attendance until the day following, 
and saved them from the horrors of 
an English prison of the last cen- 
tury. Next morning, the “Sheriff 
of London” paid the Count a visit, 
and with much coarse flattery endea- 
voured to persuade him to reveal 
the mysterious uses of the powder 
and books which Scot had purloined 
the day before. But the Count re- 
fused to be convinced by the elo- 
quence of the legal charmer. Seeing 
that such was the case, Scot, who 
had been listening at the door, 
rushed in ina melodramatic fashion, 
and clapping a pistol to the Count’s 
breast, threatened to kill him if he 
did not comply with their demands. 
Balsamo was not to be bullied by 
this childish display, and proposed 
to them certain terms of compro- 
mise, according to which they were 
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to discharge the actions against him, 
and return him his magical powders 
and books, and he was to hand 
over to them the effects which were 
in the hands of Saunders, the 
sherif’s officer. As these effects 
were said to be jewels to the amount 
of two or three hundred pounds, 
there is some probability that the 
Ccunt had received from some of 
the conspirators some portion of 
the proceeds of their lottery specu- 
lation. They proceeded to Saun- 
ders’ house to settle the matter ; 
but that worthy, desirous of having 
his share in picking such a fat bird 
as the Count, advised him, instead 
of compromising the case, to make 
oath when he appeared to answer 
the warrant, of the various matters 
in which he had been defrauded. 
The Count followed this advice, 
and, in consequence, warrants were 
issued against Scot, Fry, Reynolds, 
and a subordinate named Broad, 
Miss Fry alone was apprehended, 
and during the months of February 
and March, 1777, the Count was 
subjected to the continual annoyance 
of actions at the suit of Scot and 
Fry, instituted to harass and extract 
money from him. ‘These arrests 
were so frequent, that Saunders, with 
that benevolence which is the chief 
characteristic of his ,fraternity, sug- 
gested to the Count that he should 
take an apartment in his house. To 
this plan he agreed, and took up his 
abode with Mr. Saunders, who was 
a somewhat aristocratic myrmidon 
of the law, and kept that patent of 
respectability, a carriage. Caglios- 
tro played the ré/e of good Samari- 
tan to the prisoners, and here met 
one Priddle, a clever, unprincipled 
attorney, whom Saunders recom- 
mended as a fitting person to con- 
duct his law affairs. After six weeks’ 
sojourn, Cagliostro returned to his 
own house. He had not yet, how- 
ever, conquered the conspiracy, 
and on the 24th of May he was 
again arrested, at the suit of Miss 
Fry, for an alleged debt of £200. 








This time the Count was provided 
with bail. 

The case came on for trial in the 
King’s Bench, before Lord Mans- 
field, on the 27th of June, but the 
judge suggested to the counsel that 
it should be referred to arbitration ; 
his proposal was acceded to, and on 
his recommendation Mr. Howarth 
was appointed arbitrator. The case 
was fixed for the 4th of July, and 
the Count, before the time came, 
was perplexed by the sudden defec- 
tion of his attorney (Priddle), who 
refused to appear for him before the 
arbitrator. The Count had, there- 
fore, to defend his own cause, inter- 
preted by Vitellini, who was in secret 
one of the conspirators. The first 
thing the arbitrator had to decide 
upon was Miss Fry’s claim for 4,190, 
which she alleged she had lent the 
Count ; and as she had no proof 
whatever to bring, her demand was 
set aside, and the charge of witch- 
craft was treated in the same manner. 
The next was a claim for £200, 
which she alleged had been expended 
in purchasing sequins for the Count’s 
use. Broad deposed that he had 
bought them for Miss Fry from a 
merchant whose name he had for- 
gotten. Mr. Howarth objected that 
there must have been a great quan- 
tity of them, and it was improbable 
that any merchant would have so 
many on hand. Mr. Broad now 
recollected that he had ot bought 
them from one man, perhaps he had 
been to fourscore to obtain them, 
but being of a veryidefective memory, 
could not recollect the name of any 
one of the eighty. Miss Fry came 
forward to his rescue, with a brand 
new version of having bought them 
herself from a Jew, whose name she 
did not know. Whereupon the 
arbitrator gave a severe reprimand 
to this couple of perjured wretches, 
and passed on to the consideration 
of the claim which she now made fo 
the diamond necklace, given by her 
to the Countess. Mr. Howarth de- 


cided that this should be returned 
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to Miss Fry, and also condemned 
the Count to pay the costs. Shortly 
after this, one of the Count’s sureties, 
Mr. Badioli, took the Count for an 
airing, and after calling at a judge’s 
chambers, where Mr. Badioli did 
some business which the Count little 
suspected, they then took a coach, 
and stopped at a building with which 
Cagliostro was not at all familiar, 
but entered along with his com- 
panion. Mr. Badioli then apolo- 
gised for leaving him for a few mi- 
nutes, and left the Count a prisoner 
in the King’s Bench, having taken 
advantage of the Count’s ignorance 
of the English language and law, to 
release himself from his obligations, 
by surrendering his compatriot. 

The situation of Cagliostro was 
anything but pleasant. It was not 
until the evening that he fell in with 
a foreigner who explained to him 
the meaning of the occurrence, and 
it was not until two days later that 
he was able to communicate to the 
seraphic Countess the knowledge 
of his unlucky predicament. Mr. 
O’Reilly, the good-natured gentle- 
man, who conveyed the dismal tid- 
ings to the sorrowful dame, indignant 
at the persecutions to which the 
Count had been subjected, exerted 
himself to procure his enlargement. 
Miss Fry’s attorney had the right of 
refusing fresh bail until the end of 
the vacation ; but this difficulty was 
overcome by an application to Lord 
Mansfield, who caused the proffered 
bail to be accepted. 

But fresh misfortunes were in 
store, for when he was ready to quit 
the prison, Crisp, the under-marshal 
told him that an attorney, named 
Aylett, had lodged a detainer against 
him by the name of Melisa Caglios- 
tro, otherwise Joseph Balsamo, for 
a debt of ten pounds, incurred, in 
1772 for legal services. The Count 
professed the most profound ignor- 
ance of this transaction, which took 
place during that first visit to Lon- 
don which he never cared to acknow- 
ledge. 
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Cagliostroimmediately offered bail ; 
this Crisp could not take without 
Aylett’s consent, but offered to per- 
mit the Count’s departure if he would 
deposit £30 to indemnify him. To 
this the Count agreed, but being 
short of money, deputed Mr. Peter 
O'Reilly, the friend already men- 
tioned, to bring some plate from the 
house in Suffolk Street ; and, accord- 
ingly, on that gentleman re-appear- 
ing with “two soup-ladles, two 
candlesticks, two salt-cellars, two 
pepper-castors, six forks, six table- 
spoons, nine knife- handles with 
blades, a pair of snuffers and stand, 
all of silver,” the illustrious foreigner 
was once more free. The next day 
the £30 were forwarded to Crisp, 
but he protested that Aylett had 
been, and after threatening to bring 
an action against him for allowing 
the Count to go free, had taken the 
plate ‘away with him. Aylett, on 
his part, stoutly denied the truth of 
this statement, and the Count only 
knew that he had been plundered 
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without having the melancholy satis- 
faction of knowing who it was that 
had plundered him. 

At the end of the vacation, he no- 
minated Mr. James as his attorney, 
in the place of Mr. Priddle, whom he 
believed to be in collusion with Miss 
Fry. The necklace was returned on 
the 17th November to Miss Fry, and 
Mr. James, having taxed the bills, 
paid all the costs. The Count, 
however, recovered the jewels which 
he had deposited in the hands of 
Saunders, the sherift’s officer. His 
friends desired him to prosecute 
this crew of rascals for perjury and 
swindling ; but he steadily refused, 
and left England with only fifty 
guineas, and some jewels, of all the 
riches he had brought with him, 
By this we may see the native excel- 
lence of English talent, when the 
most accomplished swindler of the 
swindling eighteenth century was 
so hobbled, duped, and despoiled, 
by the aid of the masterly fictions of 
English law. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE LATER REVELATIONS OF POMPEII. 


OnE who is familiar with the remains 
of ancient art and the traces of an- 
cient life,in Italy and Greece, and the 
islands of the Mediterranean—who 
knows the Baths of Titus and Cara- 
calla, the Parthenon, the temple of 
Phigagia, and even the almost for- 
gotten cities of Lycia and Caria— 
will find that a new experience awaits 
him at Pompeii. However close 
may have been his observations, 
however thorough his studies, all that 
he has learned becomes poor and 
scanty by contrast with the wealth 
of knowledge which the unburied 
Vesuvian city now gives to the day. 
Sitting on the steps of the Parthenon, 
and looking over the ruins of the 
structures of Phidias and Ictinus to 
the ever-young and unchanging fea- 
tures of the immortal Attic landscape, 
one may bring the Grecian era nearer; 
but when one stands where the chief 
thoroughfares of Pompeii cross, and 
sees Vesuvius over walls still gay 
with frescoes, doors still surmounted 
by the symbols of trade and traffic, 
and taverns where the empty am- 
phore. keep their place under the 
marble counters, the life of the city, 
in its simplest and commonest de- 
tails, becomes a thing of yesterday. 
It impresses one like a miracle—or 
rather, let us say, a Providential de- 
posit of the most honest and intelli- 
gible, because undesigned, records of 
a period which could have reached 
us in no-other way. 

Pompeii is, indeed, a priceless 
treasury of the annals of an ancient 
city, and if from this one we cannot 
learn all, we at least come away with 
an instinct sharpened by positive 
knowledge, and we begin to guess, 
not blindly as heretofore, but by re- 
peating, modifying, and expanding 
the facts we have gathered. It is 
a veritable Rosetta stone, a key 


which expounds the domestic and 
public life of the ancients, making 
their hieroglyphics in art and litera- 
ture an intelligible language to us. 
Such a mine of intelligence belongs 
not to Italy, but to that world of 
newer Civilisation which is built upon 
the ashes of the Past. There is not 
a house or shop, even of the most 
insignificant tradesman or artificer, 
which does not keep for us some re- 
velation of the habits of its occupant. 
Since the Cavalier Fiorelli has di- 
rected the excavations, a thousand 
minute relics, or signs, hitherto lost, 
are preserved. The hollow ashes 
give back the forms and garments of 
the flying citizens who were smother- 
ed in the streets and passages ; the 
charred wood, replaced by exactly 
similar posts and beams, restores for 
us the hanging balconies, and the 
roofs shading the afria and peris- 
tyles ; even the kitchens and ovens 
yield up their deserted loaves and 
viands, and the bronze water-jars 
keep their unevaporated contents. 
A single illustration will serve to 
show the difference between the 
former and the present mode of con- 
ducting the excavations. Here let 
me say that the Bourbons have 
already been engaged for more than 
a hundred years, with long intervals 
of neglect, in the disinterment of 
Pompeii, and that not more than 
two-fifths of the city have yet been 
laid bare. The first excavations were 
not only so rudely made that many 
slight and delicate articles were lost, 
but much else was either disfigured 
or stolen, from the carelessness with 
which the ruins were guarded. The 


reign of Murat, whatever it might 


have been politically, was auspicious 
for Pompeii, and the work of exca- 
vation began to assume an ordered 
and intelligent system. Neverthe- 
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less the excavation was still carried 
on, and until very recently, by verti- 
cal sections; and thus, in removing 
the mass of ashes and lapille, the 
walls, covered with the debris of the 
wooden upper stories, often tumbled 
down in fragments before they could 
be strengthened. Neither was any 
attent:on given to the hollow moulds 
left by fragile objects, which the heat 
of the ashes had destroyed, while 
retaining their shape. ‘The reckless- 
ness and neglect of the former cen- 
tury was avoided ; but the hand which 
led the work was not yet directed by 
feeling and conscience. 

The true hand has at last been 
found. Within the last ten or fifteen 
years, since the Cavalier Fiorelli has 
been entrusted with the direction of 
the labours, they have been so con- 
ducted as to destroy the least pos- 
sible, and preserve the most possible. 
The Italian Government can afford 
but sixty thousand francs a-year 
(which, however, is very much more 
than the Bourbons expended) for the 
work, so that only from thirty to 
forty labourers can be steadily em- 
ployed ; but if the excavations ad- 
vance slowly, they advance regularly, 
and save what they reveal. The 
ashes are now removed in_hori- 
zontal sections, beginning at the 
top, and the walls can thus be 
strengthened as they are laid bare, 
preserving not only, in many cases, 
the arrangement of the upper cham- 
bers, but—what is of much more im- 
portance—the frescoes which adorn- 
ed the rooms below. How many of 
these lattertreasures have beenstolen, 
wantonly destroyed, or lost by ex- 
posure to the weather, we can only 
conjecture. Those which remain 
form a collection unique of its kind 
in the world, and of inestimable 
value for the insight which it gives us 
into ancient pictorial art. 

Herculaneum and Pompeii, al- 
though they have furnished many 
exquisite statues, cannot be said to 
have enlarged our knowledge of the 
character and excellence of ancient 
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sculpture. ‘This being the art which 
endures through the material inwhich 
it works, war, nor time. nor natural 
convulsions, cannot so thoroughly de- 
stroy its achievements that the 
future does not receive a tolerable 
legacy. These cities rather illustrate 
for us the richness of their age in 
noble works. They have given us 
the exquisite Narcissus, the dancing 
Faun, the Apollo, the portrait statues 
of the Balbi, the Alexander, the Ti- 
berius, and a host of minor works, 
all of which belong to schools and 
are treated in styles with which 
we are already familiar. ‘They are 
enrichments, but not revelations. 
Michael Angelo understood the ex- 
cellencies of antique sculpture as well 
as any artist of our day. 

The walls of Pompeii, however, 
give us, by almost a miracle, certain 
knowledge of an art which may be 
said to have been known to us only 
by tradition. From the perishable 
nature of painting, even in fresco, its 
most durable form, the world could 
never have hoped to possess a single 
specimen of the pictorial art of the 
Greeks and Romans, but for the 
singular chance (or design) by which 
they have been preserved. Let the 
reader imagine that not a single an- 
tique statute or bas-relief were known 
to us, and that—we will not say the 
Laocoon, and the Aristides, and 
the Venus of Milo, but a hundred 
works of sculpture were suddenly ex- 
humed! what wonder, what joy, 
what knowledge would thereby be 
given to the world! Pompeii has 
wrought this miracle for painting. 
What we previously knew was con- 
fined chiefly to those arabesque de- 
corations of the Baths of Titus, which 
were the delight of Raphael (his only 
models, after Perugino and Masac- 
cio), and to a few fragments of muti- 
lated fresco, al! rather illustrative of 
decorative art than painting. It had 
become a conventional idea with 
scholars, that, in spite of Apelles 
and Zeuxis and Protogenes, the 
Greeks were very indifferent paint- 
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ers. Their colouring, it was sur- 
mised, was crude and flashy: they 
had no comprehension cf perspec- 
tive or foreshortening, and their 
drawing might be estimated by that 
upon the sepulchral vases and urns. 
To one who has been fed with these 
conjectures, which have been as- 
serted so frequently and so posi- 
tively that they are still generally 
believed, the walls of Pompeii will 
indeed be a revelation. 

The value of the specimens al- 
ready rescued is more than their 
artistic character. Not being port- 
able, they were executed on the 
spot, and for the most part by local 
artists. Pompeii was but a third- 
rate city; it had nearly been de- 
stroyed by an earthquake, ten years 
previous to its entombment, and the 
most of its frescoes must have been 
painted during that period of re- 
storation. It cannot be supposed 
that, when Rome was most luxuri- 
ous, and the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean were covered with magnifi- 
cent towns, artists of established 
fame could be spared for a place so 
unimportant as Pompeii. What we 
now possess cannot, therefore, be 
considered as more than the ordi- 
nary art of the age; but it is none 
the less a basis of clear knowledge 
in regard to modes of painting, 
treatment of subjects, and skill in 
the various technicalities of the art. 
In this respect, the mural paintings 
of Pompeii are as satisfactory as 
would be a collection of antique 
statues, which did not include the 
master-pieces, in regard to the char- 
acter of the ancient sculpture. Hav- 
ing an average of manner and skill, 
we can easily project upwards as well 
as downwards. 

I believe there is no evidence 
whatever that the Greek and Roman 
painters were acquainted with oil as 
avehicle forcolcur. Oil, as Ruskin 
truly says, alone comes near to Na- 
ture in its opaque lights and its trans- 
parent shadows, while in practical 
use it is more facile and free than 
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any other material. We can, there- 
fore, in fairness to the Pompeiian 
painters, only contrast them with 
such artists as work in fresco or tem- 
pera, or, perhaps, that form of en- 
caustic painting which has been re- 
cently revived in Germany. The 
depth, strength, and brilliancy of a 
picture in oils on canvas cannot 
possibly be obtained by these earlier 
methods. Theancients undoubted- 
ly had their detached pictures upon 
wood or canvas, and the most fam- 
ous works of the great artists could 
thus be bought, sold, and transferred 
from place to place. It is probable 
that such pictures exhibited the 
triumphs of their genius, and that 
the mural painters were an inferior 
class of artists. So much the higher, 
then, must the ancient painters rise 
in our estimation, when we find that 
the latter class, whose works we can 
now judge, understood drawing, co- 
lour, perspective, and (to a certain 
extent) chiar’ oscuro. 

Many fine pictures must have 
been lost by the action of the wea- 
ther, since the first private dwellings 
of Pompeii were opened. Others 
have been greatly damaged by ne- 
glect, while, incredible as it may 
seem, some were wantonly destroy- 
ed, in former years, because it was 
difficult or expensive to detach them 
from the walls! At present, every 
picture of value which is unearthed 
is carefully sawed from the walls, 
secured in a solid frame, and trans- 
ported to the National Museum (for- 
merly the AZuseo Bourbonico) at Na- 
ples. It is singular that Pompeii 
itself should not only have given the 
hint, but also the method, of trans- 
ferring and preserving frescoes. In 
the Temple of Venus, adjoining the 
chief Forum of the city, there is 
still a picture to be seen in one 
of the chambers occupied by the 
priests—a fresco representing Bac- 
chus pouring a goblet of wine over 
his panther, while he leans upon the 
shoulder of Silenus, who plays the 
lyre. A close inspection of this pic- 
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ture revealed the fact that it had 
been transferred from a former 
building, and was fastened in its 
place by iron clamps ; and, further, 
that in making the transfer, a space 
was left for the circulation of air at 
its back, in order to preserve it from 
possible’ injury from damp, The 
Pompeiian paintings are now ar- 
ranged in the same manner on the 
walls of the Museum at Naples. 

The pictures on these walls, in- 
cluding the decorative arabesques, 
and those which have been allowed 
to remain 7 situ, in the houses of 
Pompeii, will number nearly, if not 
quite, a thousand. In Naples they 
form a marvellous gallery of antique 
painting, which has not, and cannot 
have, its like in the world. One 
truly feels, there, 


Like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken— 


so rich, so varied, so entirely satis- 
factory in regard to method and 
treatment, are the pictures. From 
mere decorative forms—that ming- 
ling of the graceful and the gro- 
tesques which has its own peculiar 
charm, to what, in the classic times, 
must have been considered “ High 
Art,” all the departments of painting 
aze represented, If landscape re- 
mains in the background, we must 
remember that the love of Nature, 
the fine appreciation of the features 
of scenery and atmosphere, is but 
scantly represented in literature. 
Art rarely, if ever, moves in advance 
of letters, in its aims and its achieve- 
ments, and we cannot expect to find 
that painted which existed so very 
dimly and imperfectly in the tastes 
of the people. 

The decorative painting of Pom- 
peii has been so extensively copied, 
that its colours and its forms are now 
tolerably well known, and I need 
not describe it in detail. Its chief 
characteristic is the employment 
of a broad, warm field of colour— 
generally that which is now distin- 
guished as “ Pompeiian red "— with 
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very gracefully and delicately-drawn 
ornaments of vines, birds, and scroll- 
work, disposed in irregular panels, 
The object seems to have been, first, 
to cheer by the breadth and warmth 
of the ground-colour, and then to 
pleasantly occupy the fancy with 
light, easily untangled labyrinths of 
form. Nothing could be better 
adapted for domestic architecture, 
and the wonder is that, having once 
been so generally employed, it was 
ever lost. 

‘The department of still-life is most 
amply illustrated. Fish, birds, game, 
fruit, and even drinking-vessels were 
the usual frescoe decorations of 
dining-rooms, of eating-houses, and 
even in some cases of the kitchen it- 
self. Landscapes, especially in com- 
bination with architecture, or as 
backgrounds to inferior figure-pieces, 
are also frequent. Genre pictures, the 

-xistence of which denotes a certain 
amount of development and taste, 
are by nomeansrare. Of portraits, 
there are few, if any, which profess 
to have that exclusive character ; 
but there are many faces and figures 
which betray an individuality that 
could only have been derived from 
living models. Religious and my- 
thical subjects are the most numer- 
ous and represent the highest skill ; 
repetitions of the same subjects en- 
able us to determine how far their 
treatment was in accordance with 
conventional or traditional ideas(like 
that of Saints and Holy Families in 
the Italian Schools), and in what 
particular the individuality of the 
artist expressed itself. This, the 
highest field of painting, is of course 
the most interesting and important. 
Here we find the finest works, 
whether original or copies of older 
pictures. 

The first characteristic which 
strikes the eye is the simplicity and 
breadth of the larger pictures, and 
the arrangement, both of colours 
and forms, in masses. ‘This is not 
accidental, but intentional, in order 
to produce an effect in the dim light 
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in which they were seen. In the 
private houses both the atrium and 
the peristyle were roofed, except 
the square aperture over the im- 
pluvium in the centre ; and the pic- 
tured walls, therefore, did not receive 
a fourth part of the hght under which 
they are are now seen. There is 
evidence that some of them were 
only designed to be seen by arti- 
ficial light. The ancients under- 
stood the secrets of cffect so well— 
so much better than we do, in fact 
—that we must not suppose they 
painted without special reference 
to the conditions under which the 
picture would be seen. The walls 
were lighted pr cipally from above, 
which would also require a particu- 
lar disposition of the shadows. For 
the same reason, fine gradations of 
tints could not be employed, since 
they could not be clearly seen. The 
picture must be simple, painted in 
few but harmonious colours, and 
especially those which attract light. 
When one is acquainted with this 
circumstance, he is not surprised at 
the predominance of the reds and 
yellows. 

Couture says he has ascertained, 
by careful examination of pictures, 
that the Venetian artists had each 
a favourite base, or ground-colour, 
upon which he relied to give tone 
to his picture—that Titian’s base, 
for example, was amber, Giorgione’s 
golden, and that of Paul Veronese 
silver-grey, The Pompeiian painters 
seem to have adopted the same 
principle, and perhaps amber would 
nearly express the prevailing tone of 
their pictures. The walls appear to 
have been painted a/ fresco, for the 
most part, with their decorative 
borders and panels, the latter being 
left for the paintings to be after- 
wards added in tempera. I believe 
the vehicle which they used — 
whether glue, wax, resin, or albu- 
men—has not been positively ascer- 
tained. Fortunately, we have their 
colours out of the shops, as they 
were sold for use—all mineral, com- 
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prising the earths and ochres still 
employed, with lapis lazuli for blue. 

There are, of course, great differ- 
ences in the execution of many of 
the pictures. It is easy to see that 
some are weak (and probably cheap) 
copies of good works, like those 
Assumptions and Nativities which 
tourists are wont to purchase in 
Italy at the present day. Others 
as certainly show the hand of an 
independent artist, and the figures 
breathe life from every limb. With 
the exception of Giotto and Masac- 
cio, I find no such power of expres- 
sion in the Italian artists before Ra- 
phael, as in the Medea, the Achilles, 
and the Theseus of the Pompeiian 
walls. Although there are few figures 
wherein certain minor details are not 
faulty, the masses are so boldly and 
beautifully drawn, the grouping so 
symmetrically balanced, and the 
heads and eyes so spirited, that the 
total effect is truly admirable. Each 
picture tells its own story in the 
directest way: nothing is introduced 
—scarcely the simplest furniture— 
which has not a right to be there. 
In short, so much skill and know- 
ledge are displayed that we are 
forced to suppose that frequent 
faults of omission—as in completion 
wanting to figures in the background 
—were not occasioned either by 
ignorance or carelessness, but so left 
because they could not be observed 
in the shadowed rooms where the 
pictures were painted. 

The landscapes, I have said, are 
inferior ; but the manipulation also 
shows them to have been the work 
of inferior artists. That landscape- 
paintings were popular at that period 
we know from the letters of Pliny, 
who not only praises, but describes, 
the works of a certain Ludius. In 
Pompeii, however, the artists appear 
to have been mostly Greek (“ Alex- 
andros of Athens” being the only 
name that has descended to us), 
and mythological pictures, in the 
manner of what was then the Greek 
school, were the prevailing taste. In 
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fact, the position which the land- 
scapes generally occupy on the walls 
denotes that a lesser value was at- 
tached to them. Many are rude 
sketches of a temple and tree, with 
the sea or a mountain as_ back- 
ground ; others are islands or shores, 
crowded with architecture. In the 
latter there is not much perspective, 
either linear or aerial, but the tem- 
ples are executed with a certain de- 
gree of care, while the trees and 
rocks have been slighted. One ex- 
ception is a view of a rocky land- 
scape, with shepherds, the back- 
ground being a mountain, with a 
winding row of cypresses. Here 
the forms are more carefully studied, 
the colouring is warm and harmo- 
nious, and the sentiment of the scene 
is delicately felt and expressed. 

The largest landscape yet dis- 
covered measures ten feet by eight— 
which approaehes the colossal pro- 
portions of some of our own painters. 
There are also a number of illustra- 
tions of Homer, a class which might 
be called mythological landscape, 
where the scenery is adapted to the 
story told by the figures. These are 
much superior to the architectural 
pieces. 

The field of genre-painting is also 
richly illustrated in all its branches 
—the comic, the purely fanciful, the 
homely and realistic — and it in- 
cludes some of the most interesting 
specimens of the art. One of the 
pictures represents a female-painter 
in her studio, copying a Hermes of 
Bacchus upon a tablet which rests 
on an easel, while some of her friends 
or admirers are watching the process. 
Another is a scene in a theatre, 
where a comedy is being acted by 
performers in masks. Another is a 
four-wheeled wine-cart, stopping at 
the door of a tavern to fill the empty 
amphore. There are, also, a school 
in which a bad boy is being flogged, 
rope-dancers and harlequins, jolly 
tavern-scenes, and _ illustrations of 
country-life. 

A single head, of cabinet size, be- 
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longing to this class, is one of the 
most charming things I ever saw. 
It represents a girl, dressed as a 
Muse, holding her tablets in one 
hand, while with the other she 
thoughtfully touches her lips with 
the point of the stylus. The face is 
perfectly abstracted, and the soft, 
gleaming eyes look at you without 
seeing you. A smile has just left 
her lips, and it is a pleasant fancy 
for which she pauses to find the 
proper words. It might be a young 
Sappho, or a Lesbia writing to Ca- 
tullus. Drawing, colouring, and ex- 
pression, are alike admirable, and 
I scarcely know a single head by 
any later artist which I would sooner 
possess. 

The series of dancing figures on 
red or black panels is known all 
over the world. The reproductions, 
however, are invariably too sharp 
in drawing, and tco gaudy in colour- 
ing, and therefore do not fairly re- 
present the grace and richness of 
the originals. They were not in- 
tended to be szen close at hand: 
the features and finer folds of the 
drapery only appear when you step 
back three or four paces. Moreover, 
they abound in exquisite half-tints, 
which the copyists generally over- 
look or neglect. Whatever faults 
there may be in the drawing of 
these figures, scarcely one of which 
is faultless, all are free, soaring, 
elastic—all bound or fly as if by an 
independent life of their own. No 
line is stiff or ungraceful ; no figure 
repeats the other; and the spirit 
and invention displayed in them 
seem to be really inexhaustible. 

Here Thorwaldsen found the hint 
for his ‘Sale of the Loves ;” the 
Pompeiian picture is idcatical in 
design. Many of the paintings, in- 
deed, from their grace, simplicity, 
and freedom, and the fact of the 
figures being represented nearly 
upon the same plane, might be con- 
verted into bas-reliefs. I found 
that the principal mistake in draw- 
ing consisted in making the head 
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and trunk much longer .than the 
legs. Nearly all the second-rate 
Pompeiian artists seem to have 
taken the umbilicus for the central 
point of the body, instead of the 
base of the pelvis. This is a pro- 
portion which is often approached 
in nature, but it is never agreeable 
to the eye. Among the working 
c'asses, especially, the thighs and 
upper arms are generally too short, 
and the trunk too long for beauty. 
In pictures of the better class, this 
fault does not exist. 

I can only describe a few of the 
mythological subjects, and rather 
for the purpose of suggesting the 
manner in which they were treated 
by the artists, than with any hope 
of representing in words their com- 
mingled grace and repose, and the 
purity and harmony of their colour- 


ing. They are of all proportions, 
from small cabinet to life size. 


Some subjects —such as Perseus 
and Andromeda, the flight of Phryxus 
and Helle, Mars and Venus, Medea, 
Achilles, and Theseus, are repeated 
frequently, but are always varied in 
the representation. ‘The figures 
exhibit a freedom and variety of 
posture which is remarkable, and 
which betrays, at least, a thorough 
knowledge of the human form. 

One of the most striking pictures 
is a single figure of Medea, medi- 
tating revenge. She stands in a 
somewhat listless attitude, with hang- 
ing arms and hands clasped around 
the hilt of the sheathed sword. Her 
head is turned to one side, and the 
face powerfully expresses the conflict 
of her passions. Nothing could be 
simpler or more effective. Welcker 
considers this picture a copy of 
a celebrated original by Timomachos 
of Byzantium. 

There is another picture, repre- 
senting the sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
which is believed to be, if not a copy, 
at least a suggestion, of the famous 
picture of Timanthes. There are but 
five figures, yet the story is told with 
a pathos and force which still touches 
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the beholder. In the centre of the 
picture Iphigenia is held in the arms 
of Ulysses and Menelaus: on the 
right stands Calchas, with the knife 
in his hand ; on the left Agamemnon, 
his veiled head betraying his grief. 
The background is a bright sea and 
sky. Iphigenia does not struggle, 
but lifts her hands imploringly. To 
her body is given a soft, clear carna- 
tion tint, while the limbs of Ulysses 
and Menelaus are a ruddy brown. 
But perhaps the finest specimen of 
colour is the glorious picture of the 
Centaur Chiron teaching the young 
Achilles to play upon the lyre. The 
boy, naked and of perfect form, 
stands between the fore-legs of the 
Centaur, who is seated upon his 
hind-legs, while his strong breast and 
head tower grandly over his pupil, 
behind and beyond whom he holds 
the lyre, his right arm half embracing 
him as he strikes the wires with the 


plectrum. Achilles is golden-bright 
and fair with immortal beauty ; 


Chiron is dusky and in shadow, ex- 
cept his head, shoulder, and right 
arm, which the light touches with a 
warm, bronze-like tint. The boy’s fea- 
tures express intense prideand aspira- 
tion, yet he is forthe moment subdued 
into attention. The Centaur, at 
once grave and tender, betrays the 
struggle of a tragic double existence 
in his furrowed brow and deep-set, 
mournful eyes. His equine part— 
as in every Centaur represented in 
the collection—is astonishingly small: 
it is the head and trunk of a large 
man united to the body of a Shet- 
land pony. The background of the 
picture is a piece of richly-decorated 
architecture. 

Within the last year or two a 
picture of Theseus in the Labyrinth 
has been exhumed and added to the 
Museum. The hero is of life-size, 
nude, and admirably drawn. At his 
feet lies the Minotaur, somewhat 


foreshortened, while a crowd of grate- 
ful and graceful youths press around 


the deliverer, clasping his knees, 
kissing 


x his hands, and in other lively 
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ways expressing their joy. Here 
is nothing of the stiffness of Byzan- 
tine and early Italian art. The figures 
move or rest without constraint, and 
there are some of the youths who 
even suggest the splendid impetuo- 
sity of Tintoretto. The more one 
studies this and the other equal 
Pompeiian pictures, the more one 
feels that the Painting of the an- 
cients was worthy to be set beside 
their Sculpture. 

The parting of Achilles and Briseis 
is another of the more important 
pictures, although preserved in a 
very damaged state. The weeping 
Briseis is led forth by Patroclus, 
while Achilles, seated in front of his 
tent, gives the order to deliver her 
into the hands of the heralds. There 
is a wonderful contention of the 
emotions of love, anger, and regret 
in his countenance, and it is diffi- 
cult ‘to say which is predominant. 
Among the other more striking com- 
positions, I may mention Hercules 
finding his son Telephus, who is 
sitting on the ground, suckled by a 
doe, together with another where 
the son stands at his father’s knee, 
and reaches a green bough to his 
gentle foster-mother. A noticeable 
characteristic of all these pictures is 
the ease, simplicity, and naturalness 
with which the story is told. All is 
unforced and effortless ; the figures 
seem to have grown in some joyous, 
sportive mood of the artist, and 
therefore their failings suggest rather 
wilful indolence on his part than 
want of power. In this respect they 
differ remarkably from those works 
which mark the revival of painting 
in Italy and Germany. In the latter, 
we have serious, passionate effort, 
finding its way slowly, and some- 
times by agonising energy, towards 
form and colour, and the speech 
which grows from them : in the for- 
mer, we feel only the easy f/ay of a 
dexterous hand and an inexhausti- 
ble fancy. 

How sunny, and cheerful, and 
alive with the spirit of imperishable 
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beauty, are those halls in the base- 
ment storey of the Musuem, con- 
trasted with the haggard, suffering 
saints and tormented martyrs of later 
Neapolitan art, in the halls above 
them! Even in the houses of Pom- 
peii, where the glaring looks 
down into the roofless chambers and 
illuminates every incomplete feature 
meant to be unobserved - ce twi- 
light of the day, or the lamp-light of 
the banquets, and every crac ck and 
scale of time and ruin, the pictures 
exercise an undiminished pas 
They suggest wealth and luxury, 1 
is true; yet at he same time te 
speak of an artistic culture, so gene- 
ral and of so high a stamp, that one 
knows not whither to turn, to match 
it at this day. Yet the golden era 
of Grecian painting was already long 
past, and these pictures were to the 
then still-existing master-pieces, as 
the figures of—(let the reader here 
insert the name of an inferior artist !) 
to those of Titian or Tintoretto. 
The Pompeiian pictures have, it is 
true, limited perspective (partly be- 
cause depth is purposely omitted 
from the backgrounds), little fore- 
shortening, little chiar’ oscuro; yet 
they show enough of each to justify 
us in supposing that the great mas- 
ters achieved as much, in this re- 
spect, as the nature of the vehicle 
in which they painted would allow. 
The Pompeiian artists seem to have 
been fully conscious of what was 
lacking to them, in the astonishing 
skill with which they generally avoid 
the necessity of foreshortening and 
perspective. 

One fact, evident to any one who 
sees the collection, is worthy of no- 
tice. In hundredsof pictures, a single 
example of disagreeable, inharmo- 
nious colour can scarcely be found. 
The instinct of the ancients, never 
equalled since their time in regard to 
form, appears to have been fully as 
true and delicate in regard to colour. 
The common workman dealt in ruder 
effects, and was generally ignorant of 
he management of half-tints, which 
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is so charming in the best pictures ; 
but if he never triumphed, at least he 
never offended. 

Our modern life is very barren of 
grace and beauty, when contrasted 
with that of Pompeii, where the 
vulgarest wine-shop, and the poorest 
abode of the mechanic, had its orna- 
mental frescoes. Here, too, is ano- 
ther remarkable evidence of the skill 
of the cheapest workman. Where 
the paintings are simple patterns or 
arabesque borders, they were never 
executed by means of cut-out models 
laid upon the plaster and painted 
through, but with the “ free-hand.” 
The workman had a ruler and com- 
pass, but no more; and the slight 
differences in the repetition of the 
same forms in a border attest his 
dexterity even more than his want 
of it. 

Painting and sculpture were neces- 
sities of all domestic or public life in 
Pompeii. Diomed, Marcus Lucre- 
tius, and Cornelius Rufus, had their 
mosaic pavements, their marble and 


bronze statues, their grottoes of 
shells, and their illustrations of 


Homer; but the fuller and soap- 
boiler had also their terra-cotta 
heroes and deities, and the pictures 
of their profession, on their walls. 
In the wine-shop and the eating- 
house, the guests sat under panels of 
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still-life which no doubt made their 
mouths water. It is as difficult to 
find an undecorated wall in Pompeii, 
as to find one tastefully decorated 
in London. The town must have 
been a grand panorama of art, and 
every street, or arch, or atrium, or 
peristyle an harmonious picture. 
What, then, must have been Baiz, 
and Capua, and the one supreme 
Rome ! 

We are loth to believe that any 
talent or faculty once possessed by 
Man can have perished. We cannot 
even admit, without a sense of mor- 
tification, that any people were more 
generally developed in any particular 
direction, than ourselves. Yet, when 
we learn how universal was the in- 
stinct of proportion among the 
ancients—how taste and the love of 
symmetry came as natural to them as 
hunger or gambling, and then con- 
sider how slowly and painfully we 
moderns must be educated, in order 
to appreciate correctly their com- 
monest works — what monstrosities 
we bow down before and worship— 
how inert is the love of harmonious 
form and colour among the masses of 
the people : when all this is clear, we 
realise that mankind has lost that 
much of its grace and the Earth that 
much of her glory. 
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